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THE FARTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


CHAPTER I 
JERUSALEM. JUDAISM 


§ 1. James and the Christus-Party. 


THE last chapter of the history of the Jewish Christians and 
the Church in Jerusalem is still more obscure than its earlier 
period. We have practically no written sources originating from 
it. Among the books of the New Testament, one, the Epistle of 
James, bears the name that was then most important for that 
Church. But not only did the Ebionitic literature of after times 
regard it with distrust; the ancient Church was also long 
unable to resolve to recognise it, and we have-no reason for differ- 
ing from its judgment. The Acts turns its attention away from 
Jerusalem, after the agreement of the primitive apostles with 
Paul. It follows exclusively the missionary activity of the latter, 
and even in the passage where it apparently intends to indicate 
a visit to Jerusalem (xviii. 22), it does not name the city, without 
doubt because it had no authority for its suggestion, but was 
merely conjecturing. It is not until the visit actually made by 
the Apostle, his last, is introduced, that the city is again named 
(xix. 21, xx. 16, 22) as the goal of his plans. But the narrative 
of this visit itself (xxi. 15 ff) does not by any means furnish an 
accurate or even a distinct view of the circumstances of the. 
Church there. And from the moment of Paul’s imprisonment 
through the hostility of the Jews, it disappears once more and 
finally from the book. 
VOL, II. A 
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We are therefore led almost entirely to rely on indirect sources. 
To these belong certain portions of the Synoptic Gospels. From them 
we learn, at least, that the Christians of this period were conscious 
of being the poor, and in their poverty the divinely favoured 
section of their nation, and that they felt bitterly the oppression 
of the rich and powerful. The letters of Paul, however, occupy 
the first place as authorities. His experiences, his accounts of 
events, extend with all sorts of indications to Jerusalem; they 
reveal at least his relation to the primitive Church, and enable us, 
therefore, to make inferences as to the Church itself. 

In addition to these, however, we have afew indisputable facts, 
attested from various quarters, and at any rate adapted to 
furnish the outlines of a historical view. The treaty of Jerusalem 
and the closely related events in Antioch form our starting point. 
With these is closely connected the fact that the leadership of the 
Church was then in the hands of James, the Lord’s brother, and 
the whole of subsequent tradition affords us abundant grounds for 
supposing that he retained it in the following years. He was put 
to death by the Jews, a.D. 62. Not long previously Paul had 
implemented his promise, and brought the proceeds of a great 
collection taken among the Gentile Christians to Jerusalem, 
where he was made prisoner. Four years after James’s death, 
i.e. in 66, on the outbreak of the war between the Jews and the 
Romans, the Church seceded from the nation and its enterprise 
—the Christians emigrated and sought a settlement in Pella. 

The first fact that meets us here is that the secession of the 
Jewish Christians from Judaism was not voluntary. They only 
resolved to secede because they could not help themselves. Not 
even the cruel experience that befell them in James’s execution had 
led them to do so. For this the perception, forced upon them by 
the war, of the absolute impossibility.of any further alliance was 


necessary. The nature of their relations with the Jews in the 


decade preceding James’s death can undoubtedly not be precisely 
stated. But serious disturbances are certainly out of the question, 
and we may presume that from the death of the elder James under 
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Agrippa I. to the death of James the Lord’s brother, i.e. for nearly 
twenty years, no persecution took place at the hands of the 
Jews, that the Church was rather substantially at peace. This 
can be explained for the first years of the period by the restoration 
of the Roman rule, and the restraint presumably thereby laid upon 
hostile aims; then by a more favourable view on the part of the 
Jews, their hope that the Christians would take part with the 


nation against the Romans. Yet in the long run it is only in-- 


telligible on the supposition that the Christians by their own 
conduct contributed to preserve the good opinion of their neigh- 
bours, proving themselves to be zealous and genuine Jews. 
This leads us naturally to the sketch of James by Hegesippus 
in the second century, according to which he was a pattern of 
legal and Nazirite-ascetic piety, and never ceased praying that his 
people should be forgiven their sins, i.e. should be converted. 
This sketch must in its main features embrace that attitude of the 
Church to the nation which preserved peace to it. 

This relation can be deduced from the attitude of the Jewish 
Christians to Gentile Christianity. The great concession, which 
was certainly granted to the apostle Paul, could hardly fail to 
result in a firmer adherence to their own position of fidelity to the 
law. But, besides, we have to remember that at least a considerable 
portion of the Church had not supported the concession, and had 
certainly afterwards not agreed to it. This party now naturally 
exerted their influence all the more strongly, and indeed used 
some degree of compulsion, in the same direction. Thus even 
the events in Antioch are explained. As regards the further 
course of events, however, we must not forget, to begin with, that 
we have to consider, not merely the principles of Peter on the one 
hand, and of James on the other, but that those zealots for the 
law and against Gentile Christianity without law, formed, side by 
side with them, an independent party, which hardly felt itself 
bound by what had taken place. 

Now it is here that the experiences of Paul in his mission 
become also a source of information for the way in which things 
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shaped themselves in Jerusalem itself. We see that his pro- 
nounced opponents indemnified themselves in their own fashion 
for their impotence at the time of the agreement. They had then 
failed to prevent the recognition of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. 
They now sought to destroy this mission itself, and to deprive the 
Apostle of its fruits. They did not, however, succeed even now in 
getting the Church of Jerusalem to break the alliance that had 
been formed, or in gaining its leaders over to their side. We 
have a striking proof of this, so far at least as regards Peter, in the 
fact that they were unable to appropriate his name, but had rather 
to form an additional party under another name. For this alone 
explains the existence of two sections of Jewish Christians in 
Corinth, the one of Cephas, and the other of Christ. Their rela- 
tion to James is not so clear. Yet we are entitled at all events 
to assume that James would have been named as the head and the 
authority for the party, if it had really been able to appeal to him 
) in support of its intentions and attitude. 

We can follow the traces of the party in the sphere of the 
Pauline mission from Galatia to Corinth, then in Rome, and 
finally in Macedonia. Apart from Rome, where its relative 
position assumed a peculiar form, its members everywhere in- 
truded into the field already occupied by another. It was in.no 
case a question of the collateral working and encounter of two 
different parallel missions; but everywhere the attempt was 
made to supplant Paul, and to secure possession of the Churches 
founded by him. This procedure was not accidental or occasional ; 
it was based on a principle. Paul contrasts it most emphatically 
with his own principle, not to seek renown where another had 
wrought, not to build on another man’s foundations, but only to 
preach where the name of Christ had not yet penetrated (2 Cor. 
x. 15, Rom., xv. 20). 

The purposes and teaching of his opponents are perfectly 
obvious from Paul’s arguments. Whether they openly announced 
their ultimate demand, or prepared the way for it by undermining 
the authority of the Apostle to the Gentiles, their goal was always 
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the same. The Gentile Christians were to become Jews: they 
were to submit to the law (Gal. iv. 21). Only the law, they said, 
and its observance opened up the path to the actual possession of 
salvation and of the marvellous gifts which were hoped for from 
the Gospel (Gal. iii. 5). The glory which had been associated with 
the revelation of the law, and which accompanied its ministry, 
was dazzlingly described (2 Cor. iii. 7). Woe to him who exalted 
himself above the Holy Scripture which contained this law (1 Cor. 
iv. 6). Only he who possessed the law, and could call himself 
a Jew, had a sure ground of confidence (Rom. ii. 17). Abraham 
was already their great type of the way of the law as a way of 
works (Rom. iv.). 

For the rest, it was no scrupulous observance of the command- 
ments that these zealots desired from the Gentile Christians ; their 
bearing does not give us the impression that they set up their 
demands for conscience’ sake. They merely required, in the first 
place, the submission which was consummated by circumcision. 
Paul first represented to the infatuated members of the Galatian 
Church the dreadful gravity of the obligations involved in this 
submission. He who accepted circumcision made himself respon- 
sible for the equal observance of the whole law, of every single 
command in it, and submitted himself to a judgment based upon 
this obligation (Gal. v. 2 ff.). Of this his opponents had said 
little. They only aimed at seducing the members of his Church 
from him; and their representations were prepared for that pur- 
pose (Gal. iv. 17). Therefore Paul could also at once appeal to 
the fact that those who accepted circumcision certainly did not 
keep the law. It had changed nothing for them. Nor was any 
change demanded. Their masters were content with the triumph 
of the outward gain (Gal. vi. 13). 

In support of their recommendation of the law, however, the 
men of this party appealed. in the last resort to none other than 
Christ Himself. For they did not merely seek to make the 
heathens Jews, but Jews who believed in the Messiah. From 
this alone we can understand how their adherents in Corinth 
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assumed the name of Christ’s followers on the ground of their 
leaders’ contentions. The cause represented by the law was 
recommended, because its adoption was the true doctrine of Jesus. 
To prove this was not difficult so soon as they limited themselves 
to the direct instructions of Jesus, and His own conduct. Thus 
they said, first in Galatia, and afterwards in Corinth, that the 
Gospel preached there by Paul was not the genuine and true one 
(Gal. i. 6). The latter was different, because Jesus Himself was 
different from the representation of Him given by Paul, who had 
not known Him (2 Cor. xi. 4). Paul had not seen Him; genuine 
acquaintanceship with Him, on the contrary, continued to exist 
in their midst, in the Jewish Church, as a living tradition. Appeal 
as Paul might to the manifestation of the Risen One to him, that 
could not supply the place of intercourse with Jesus. It was 
necessary to have known Him in His natural life; this was the 
cardinal point (2 Cor. v. 16); upon it depended the confidence 
that they really belonged to Him (x. 7). And if the real Christ 
Jesus lived exclusively for His people, and was at one with them 
as regards the law, what was to be said of teaching and work like 
Paul’s, which were calculated merely to repel the Jews, and 


’ which therefore could not but be held responsible for the fact that 


the Messiah was withheld precisely from those for whom He was 
first of all meant? With this allegation it was sought to neutralise 
his efforts in Rome (Rom. ix. 1 ff). For the rest, the Judaists also 
sought to show how little Paul was fitted to preach Christ and to 
represent Christianity independently, by asserting that he had 
at one time certainly required to obtain all his information in 
Jerusalem, and to submit his procedure to the judgment of the 
Church there. 

Paul had but one stern and cutting criticism for this agitation 
and its instigators. Who these were he did not consider it neces- 
sary to indicate. In reference to the Galatian Churches he limited 
himself to an expression of wonder, how it was possible that they 
could esteem and listen to such men, that they could be deceived 
and be regularly entrapped by them (Gal. i. 7, iii. 1, v. 7). But 
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when he came to deal with the propaganda in Corinth, his con- 
tempt changed into the strongest reprobation. They were lying 
apostles, deceitful workers; their Christian apostleship was only 
an assumed mask}; under that they were servants of Satan (2 Cor. 
xi. 13-15). The reprobation, like the contempt, points to some- 
thing other than the false doctrine which they disseminated. We 
might be tempted to see in Paul’s words the passionate outburst 


of the man whose whole work had been endangered. But that 


is not their explanation, unless Paul’s sketch of this party and its 
plots is wholly without foundation. This sketch reveals every 
hateful feature of the sordid proselyte-pursuit of the Jews. It was 
not merely a question of the oblique methods and stratagems of the 
craft, their secrecy, their playing with the people with their grand 
announcements, their boasts about great names and alliances, each 
in its own place (2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 4,18); nor was it a question of 
the arrogant summons to a kind of trial to which Paul was to be 
subjected (1 Cor. iv. 3). But what was to be above all condemned 
was the deception practised with the law in requiring merely its 
profession ; and, further, with the name of Christ, in evading the 
significance of the cross, in order to escape its offence and the 
persecution that attended it (Gal. v. 1], vi. 12). Their last motive, 
which is clearly exposed, was of a personal nature, the satisfaction 
of their vanity and ambition (Gal. vi. 13; 2 Cor. v.12, x. 15 ff, 
xi. 18); and, still more, of their selfishness: they made a trade of 
their work (2 Cor. ii. 17); and whenever they had gained a footing, 
and believed that they had obtained a hold on the people, they not 
only acted with a rude imperiousness, but with undissembled greed 
(2 Cor. xi. 20). And Paul had finally a special reason for his 
uncompromising character-sketch ; in their opposition to him they 
disdained no expedient, however base, in order to undermine his 
prestige, and break the bond between him and his Churches. 
Meanly malicious attacks upon himself, in which the most was 
made of certain personal defects and infirmities, were combined 
with a revolting distortion of the facts, with charges made up of 
audacious lies. 
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The whole of this movement went on outside of its Judean 
birthplace. Undoubtedly, however, it started from Jerusalem. 
In itself we might admit the possibility of the agitation having 
been promoted by members of the Diaspora, who, while Christians, 
were roused to anger by the preaching of Paul. But the circum- 
stance that they formed a Christus-party, and that they could 
only do so by appealing to their personal connection with Christ, 
points to their union with the Judeans. This party, with whose 
activity we come in contact abroad, undoubtedly consisted, there- 
fore, of a section of the Church of Jerusalem at the period. 


§ 2. The Primitive Apostles. 


It is not, however, the whole Church which we are entitled to 
regard in this way. While Paul spoke so uncompromisingly of 
the lying apostles who intruded into Corinth, the language used 
by him in the same epistle of the Twelve, and especially of Peter, 
is quite different. Their attitude at the time, however, we can 
also only learn from the history of the Pauline mission and from 
Paul’s statements. Now we have here, to begin with, two fixed 
points: while they took no part in those acts of hostility, yet it 
is also clear that Paul received no open assistance from them. He 
nowhere appeals to them, nowhere can he use their attitude as a 
testimony against his opponents. And yet they were also actively 
engaged abroad. We see, from 1 Cor. ix. 5, how the Apostles, the 
Lord’s brothers, and especially Peter, were accustomed to live when 
travelling. We can only suppose that they never encroached upon 
Paul’s sphere; but they may now have given a further extension, 
in the districts of the Diaspora, to the mission they had reserved 
for themselves among the Jews. This is the most that we know. 
The appearance of a Petrine party in Corinth suggests the 
question, whether Peter had there sought by personal, or by 
indirect action, to secure a distinctive following of his own. 
Personal action, however, a visit to Corinth on his part, is out of 
the question, in view of the complete absence of any hint of it in 
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Paul’s writings. But even the other alternative is hardly justified, 
not merely because Paul has made no sort of complaint that 
would indicate Peter’s interference by his agents, but also because 
the Christus-party could hardly have acted so unrestrictedly 
or so successfully, if his influence had actually stood in their 
way. We must therefore rest content with the conjecture that 
the Petrine party arose without his connivance, and on that 
very account was destitute of a more definite character. Thus 
then it possessed no lasting influence, and the aspiring Christus- 
party was able to outstrip it. 

Little is to be inferred, therefore, from the Petrine party in 
Corinth as to the position of Peter himself, and we know still less 
in any other respect of the primitive Apostles at this date. 
The only thing which gives us a certain clue is the disposition of 
Paul, with the relations to others reflected in it. If we revert to 
the beginning of the period, we cannot fail to perceive that the 
collision in Antioch did not terminate satisfactorily. The Apostle’s 
description makes this almost certain. In the historical argu- 
ment given in Galatians in support of his independence, Paul 
could only appeal to his agreement with the early Apostles during 
the negotiations in Jerusalem. That ceased, however, at Antioch. 
The narrative ends, as regards it, with a discord. Peter was con- 
victed by him, but plainly without effect; no change was thereby 
brought about in the position of affairs. If, however, we read 
on in the epistle, the impression produced by the absence of a 
favourable issue to the dispute is strengthened. Paul passes with- 
out other transition from his admonition to Peter, and addresses 
the Galatians themselves, in order to reprove them for their 
defection, and what he has to say to them is merely a continua- 
tion of his previous argument. But even the description of the 
conference at Jerusalem confirms this result of the dispute, since 
it clearly reveals a certain coolness of feeling towards those who 
had been ‘pillars’ theré. It was not necessary for the purposes 
of the narrative to state emphatically that the former position 
of these men had no significance for him, that he laid no stress 
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on ‘man’s person,’ because God did not regard it; these remarks 
could only therefore express his temper when writing. We may 
confidently assume, then, that Paul’s relation to the primitive 
Apostles had not improved from the close of the dispute at 
Antioch until the date of the letter, that a certain estrangement 
rather continued to exist between them. And we come to the 
same conclusion, as often as we examine the tone and style in 
which Paul discusses the Petrine party and Peter himself in 
1 Cor. Certainly, unfavourable criticism, offensive language, is 
wholly avoided. But there is just as little evidence or even 
suggestion of any approximation to Peter. What is to be 
observed, especially when we compare the treatment of Apollos, 
is rather an intentional reserve, a certain shrinking from dis- 
cussing Peter (1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 22, iv. 6). The primitive Apostles, 
and among them Peter especially, form a group by themselves, and, 
go their own ways. In the face of these Paul had constantly to 
exert himself to preserve the authority and independent position 
of Barnabas and himself (1 Cor. ix. 5 f.). He could not appeal to 
them, nor was he accepted by others as their equal. They let him 
take his own course—otherwise he must have attacked them—but 
they did not assist him; he was left to his own resources. He 
says (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10)—not without a feeling of bitterness—that 
he, the last to whom Christ appeared, was, of course, not worthy 
to be called an apostle (not, however, because men contested his 
claim, but) because he had once persecuted the Church of God, 
that nevertheless he was an apostle by the grace of God, and that 
this grace had not been ineffective; for he had wrought more than 
all the rest. After all this the conclusion is certainly justified, 
that Paul’s relation to the early Apostles retained practically the 
character which it assumed after the events at Jerusalem and 
Antioch. And for this very reason his enemies had ample scope, 
because they had at their side the authorities in Jerusalem, who 
continued to occupy the same position of neutrality, a position 
which, in time, necessarily passed gradually away. Such was 
the state of matters at Jerusalem with reference to this party. 
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And yet it was the continuance of this attitude of ‘the pillars’, 
that could alone maintain the treaty, and conserve Paul’s hope 
that he was not discarded at Jerusalem. Undoubtedly the great 
fact in all this is the nobility of his thought and action. When 
we realise this constant vexation, the narrow-minded and impotent 
opposition, the odious and mean attacks, to which Paul was 
exposed at every turn, we can estimate the greatness of the self- 
abnegation and magnanimity involved in his continued adherence 
to the alliance with Jerusalem, whence all the while these attacks 
ultimately originated, and where nothing was done, even by the 
primitive Apostles, to make his devotion easier. Yet he never 
wavered, but adhered firmly to the agreement and his promise. 
He did not himself visit Jerusalem in the first years after the 
treaty. The mention of a visit in Acts xviii, 22 is erroneous. - ~ 
There is no trace of it in his letters. He cannot have made it ~ 
before the date of the Epistle to the Galatians. And we see 
immediately afterwards in the letters to the Corinthians, and later 
in the letter to the Romans, that he prepared himself for such a 
visit as for an extraordinary event, a momentous and decisive 
action ; hence he could not have been in Jerusalem a short time 
previously. We learn from Rom. xv. 31 that he undertook his 
journey with a heavy heart. The anxiety that troubled him had 
a double cause—fear lest he might fall a victim to the enmity of 
the unbelieving Jews, but also the doubt whether the gift he 
intended to convey would be at all well received by the Jewish 
Christians in the city. } 

The promise formerly given by Paul at Jerusalem was un- 
doubtedly not one to be implemented without difficulty. He had 
some trouble in making it clear to the Galatian Churches that it 
was their duty to indemnify a teacher who spent time and strength 
in instructing them (Gal. vi. 6). It would be hard for the Gentile 
Christians to understand why they should send their money toa 
foreign city like Jerusalem, to the saints there who were unknown 
to them. Paul had first to represent to them how they had 
thence received their spiritual possessions, and how they could 
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not better show their gratitude than by reciprocating with material 
gifts (Rom. xv. 27); he had to tell them also of the gain that was 
involved in the thanks of the recipients (2 Cor. ix. 12). He could 
not therefore look forward at the outset toa large collection. It 
was only during his long residence in Ephesus that its prospects 
became favourable. There he started the movement with a 
decree in the Galatian Churches, then in Corinth, afterwards in 
Macedonia, and lastly in Corinth again (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 1, 
10). At first he intended merely to transmit the proceeds by the 
emissaries of the provinces. He would only take part personally 
in the event of a marked success. But the undertaking grew 
under his hands. Then he resolved to make the journey himself ; 
the gift was to go forth from the Gentile Christians under his 
leadership. Thus it could test, whether the communion of the 
two parties still existed and was capable of being established a 
second time. In the first place Paul was always conscious that 
he was by this means fulfilling a duty (Rom. xv. 27). But this 
conviction was attended by a daring hope that this achievement 
would tend to the great glory of God; for it proved the fidelity of 
the Gentile Christians to their religion, and their broad and pure 
sense of fellowship with the Church, nay it could not but move 
the saints in Jerusalem to include them in their prayers and to 
embrace them with brotherly longing (2 Cor. ix. 13 f.). That was 
his hope, though not unmingled with anxiety. 

Paul was far from confining his interest to the Gentile 
Christian Church which he had himself founded. His thoughts 
were much too lofty to leave Jewish Christianity to itself. He 
toiled not merely for his own work, but for the Church of 
God, the ékxrnoia Tod Oeod, i.e. the whole Church. He never 
forgot fora moment the true birthplace of the gospel. And for 
him the Christians in Jerusalem were always the dyvou, however 
ill-disposed the great majority of them might be to himself; his 
work was as much the cause of God as was the origin of the gospel 
itself; and that cause he ever regarded as superior to all human 
errors. He did not however merely entertain a grand policy of 
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ecclesiastical union, but his first and constant thought was that 
the primitive Church was the foremost divine institution under the 
Gospel. His opponents in it could not obscure that conviction, 
and in the early Apostles he saw, not men who had become 
estranged from him, but the Apostles of the Lord. From them 
the testimony to the Resurrection emanated (1 Cor. xv. 1 ff). 
They were ever The Apostles, whom God had placed at the head 
of His Church, the first of those divinely commissioned men who 
held the leading office in the Body of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 28). 


§ 3. Paul in Jerusalem. 


In spite of all this, Paul’s two-fold anxiety, the dread of an 
outbreak of that Jewish hostility which had pursued his whole 
work, and had long prevented him from venturing to Jerusalem 
(1 Thess. ii. 16), and, secondly, the doubt whether the great hope of 
his undertaking would be realised, and the Jewish Christians would 
accept his gift, cannot but have weighed more and more heavily 
upon him. How it fared with the latter, the reception of his gift, 
we do not. know. According to the source used in the Acts, 
the brethren in Tyre already advised the Apostle not to go to 
Jerusalem (xxi. 4); the prophet Agabus foretold to him in 
Caesarea his impending imprisonment through the instrumentality 
of the Jews; and the Christians of that place combined with his 
companions in imploring him to give up his design (xxi. 10 ff.). 
The author of the Acts has himself introduced into the Apostle’s 
farewell to the Ephesian elders the statement, that ‘the Holy 
Ghost testified to him in city after city that fetters and afflictions 
were awaiting him’ (xx. 23). Paul let nothing shake his resolu- 
tion. He went to Jerusalem. His presence could not remain 
undetected. According to the Acts, it was Jews from Asia who 
first noticed him, and publicly demanded that hands should be laid 
upon this blasphemer of the law and national enemy (xxi. 27). 
What had been left unaccomplished in Ephesus was consummated. 
The populace rushed upon him; the Roman authorities protected 
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him from violence, but he was imprisoned as a disturber of the 
peace. 

We have only a narrative in the Acts to show how Paul was 
received in the Jewish Christian Church, but, though undoubtedly 
highly coloured, it allows us a glimpse of the actual position. 
According to this, Paul was favourably received by James and the 
elders, but they advised him to appease the great mass of the 
Christians, who were prepossessed against him, by taking the vow 
of the Nazirites (xxi. 17 ff.). The attack was made before this 
was completed. The account of the conference as to this act of 
conciliation contains various errors. It is represented that the 
Christian zealots for the law had been roused by a report that 
Paul had been seducing the Jews in the Diaspora to revolt from 
the law (v. 21). This, however, was not the point in dispute 
between him and the Judaists; the latter, on the contrary, 
demanded that the Gentiles should submit to be circumcised; and 
this must have been known in Jerusalem. Further, the proposal 
made to Paul was to prove that he himself observed the law con- 
stantly and as a matter of principle. It is impossible that he can 
have acquiesced in this. Finally, the Acts represents that he 
acknowledged the decree as still existing for the Gentiles, which 
bound them to the recognition, though not to the complete obser- 


‘vance, of the law. But the decree did not exist at all, and Paul 


would have been the last to recognise it, in this sense. In this 
information, accordingly, practically nothing is historical. The 
narrative, however, suffers besides from the irreparable defect that. 
it utterly fails to notice the Apostle’s collection and the question as to 
its acceptance. It is only mentioned later, in Paul’s defence before 
Felix (xxiv. 17), that he had ‘come to bring alms to his nation and 
offerings.’ We learn nothing, therefore, as to the most important 
matter, while, on the other hand, Paul has here once more to 
justify his mission to the elders, precisely as he had done years 
ago, when he went to Jerusalem for that purpose. The concep- 
tion of the historian is, however, undoubtedly correct in two 
respects, In the first place, Paul found the great mass of the 
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Christians in Jerusalem zealots for the law, much more so indeed } 
than he had himself imagined. In the second place, the Church 
adopted an attitude of absolute neutrality during the storm that 
broke over him. However it may have fared, therefore, with the 
collection, Paul was not regarded as a brother by the great 
majority of the members. 

Neither the hostility of the Jewish Christians to Paul, nor the 
endeavour to master the Gentile Christians abated in the least 
after the Apostle was taken prisoner. The letter written by him 
from Rome to Philippi proves that at the latter place both were 
persisted in. Once more the same party attempted, as it had 
done everywhere else, to deny his title to preach Christ, on the 
ground that he was no genuine Jew. Once more they wrought to 
have the Christians accept circumcision. And again these 
enemies of Paul were to be distinguished by the fact that, in spite 
of the name they assumed, they would have nothing to do with 
the cross of Christ, that their thoughts rose no higher than a 
religion attested in the flesh, and in a boast resting on the flesh. 
As at Corinth, so here, Paul declared that they were evil workers, 
even calling them dogs; for their spirit was that of genuine 
paganism (Phil. iii. 1-5, v. 18). 


- § 4. The last days of James, Emigration of the Christians, 


The Church in Jerusalem did not long retain peace with those 
outside its pale after the imprisonment of Paul. Although its 
attitude on that occasion gave no cause of offence, yet it was 
observed with distrust. And this distrust broke out suddenly in 
an act of violence, which affected it more painfully, and perhaps 
came upon it less expectedly, than any other could have done. 
Even before Paul’s death in Rome, James was executed in 
Jerusalem ; this was the act of the Jews. After the death of the 
procurator Festus, the tetrarch, Agrippa IL, to whom the appoint- 
ment of the High Priest was entrusted, nominated Annas the 
younger, the son of Annas, a former High Priest. Albinus, the 
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successor of Festus, had not yet arrived. Annas took advantage 
of the situation, summoned James, along with a few others, before 
the Sanhedrim, on a charge of violating the law, and had him put 
to death, A.D. 62. 

We are entitled, according to Josephus (Ant. xx. 9, 1), to 
retain the association of the Apostles martyrdom with these 
events, and with it the above date, in opposition to its close 
connection with the destruction of Jerusalem, alleged by 
Hegesippus and plainly invented, a connection that was soon 


a absurdly transferred into the text of Josephus. Meanwhile, 


according to Josephus this action did not settle matters ; further 
acts of violence were feared, and appeals were made for protection 
to Agrippa, and to Albinus at Alexandria. The former hastened 
to anticipate Roman justice, and deposed Annas. The account of 
Josephus explains the incident unsatisfactorily by attributing it to 
_the violence of Annas, and to the tendency of the Sadducees, of 
whom he was one, to harsh measures. We learn nothing as to the 
motive that impelled him to select this particular victim. The 
legend preserved by Hegesippus concerning the same event 
(Eusebius, Hist. Hee. ii. 23) is little calculated to supply the want. 
According to him, James was a national saint, and enjoyed the 
highest distinction, until the so-called Jewish sects, whom he here 
designates Sadducees, took alarm at his success in promoting 
Christianity, all the more since he had induced some of their own 
number to believe in Jesus as the Christ. Now when many even 
of the rulers adopted this creed, the Scribes and Pharisees created. 
an uproar. They said that soon the whole people would have 
come to look forward to Jesus as the Messiah. Then James was 
challenged, curiously enough, to address the multitude assembled 
for the feast from the tower of the temple, and to disabuse them of 
their belief in Jesus as the Christ; he apparently consented, but 
made use of the opportunity to testify strongly to his faith. 
Thereupon he was hurled down, and, as he still lived, a tanner 
beat him to death with his staff. Yet after this he obtained burial, 
and a monument was erected to his memory beside the temple. 
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The crime was, however, at once followed by a divine judgment. 
From the whole narrative we learn nothing, and indeed only one 
feature is correct, viz. that the Christian church had again 
become an object of suspicion to a section of the Jews. 

Thus closed the life of him who had personified the con- 
tinuance of the Church in the nation and under the law, and the 
hope of the conversion of Israel. No persecution followed. The 
people were horrified at what had happened. The resumption of 
the Roman administration checked further measures. The Church 
itself, accordingly, underwent no change. It hastened to supply 
the place of its lost leader. And its proceedings are characteristic 
of the spirit in which the Church now lived, and reflect also a light 
on the motives that had prompted the elevation of James. It 
was not a survivor of the Twelve who was elected; the greatest 
reverence was paid by the Church to the kinsmen of Jesus; the 
family feeling of the Jews prevailed, and Symeon, a son of 
Cleophas, and nephew of Joseph, and therefore a cousin of Jesus 
was appointed (Euseb. Mist. Hec., iv. 19, iii, 11). Whatever may 
have been his personal importance—and of this we know little 
enough—the leading point of view was his family connection. 
The same tendency was at work that had produced the exclusive 
claims of the Christus-party, and attached supreme value to con- 
nection with Christ ‘according to the flesh.’ This very party, 
therefore, the party of Paul’s enemies, had now obtained the 
leadership. Yet, in spite of all this, the continuance of the 
Church among Jews and in Judaism had become intrinsically 
untenable, and it became more so daily, the more intense grew the 
excitement over the Roman rule, and the more extensively plans 
of revolt gained ground. The Christians determined to abandon 
Jerusalem in the first days of the war; they emigrated beyond 
the Jordan to the Hellenistic city of Pella. In the earliest 
account we have of this, that contained in Eusebius, the exodus 
is stated to have been due to a revelation received by the heads 
of the Church (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iii. 5). The date itself is not 
defined more precisely. But since these Christians had clung so 
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long and so tenaciously to their settlement in Jerusalem, the con- 
jecture is warranted, that their resolve, which involved the 
abandonment of all the hopes hitherto cherished by them, was 
formed at a moment when remaining had grown impossible. 
This points to the time following the victory of the Jews over 
Cestius, about the year 67, It was a time when the wave of 
confidence rose high, and threatened to overcome all resistance. 
Moderate and reflecting Jews, who considered the danger greater 
than the hope of success, and refused to submit to the fanatical 
reign of horror, also now abandoned the city. Least of all was 
there room there for the Christians; to take up arms would have 
been to deny the first principles of their religion; they would 
have ceased to be Christians. And so strong was the spirit of 
their gospel even in them, that they were able to choose, if not 
the abandonment, at any rate the postponement, of their long 
cherished hope of a Jerusalem become Christian. But the 
prestige and power, which the church of Jerusalem had. hitherto 
_ maintained, were then lost for ever. 


§ 5. Thoughts of the Future. 


We have no direct information as to what took place within 
the Church during the last ten years of its existence, The thoughts 
and views that prevailed in it can be inferred in general from the 
state of matters afterwards prevalent in the exiled community. 
Our more precise insight into its life rests certainly on accounts 
which are not decades but centuries later. It would appear, 
however, that the heritage of that period was preserved with 
extraordinary tenacity. Yet we are perhaps not entirely limited 
to these inferences from a later history, if we take into account 
certain earlier sources of information, which can almost only 
have sprung from this last period of the Church in Jerusalem. 
As such we may. regard the very impassioned thoughts of the 
future, which have been transmitted in the form of apocalyptic 
symbols, ° 
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_In-here making use of some portions of the Apocalypse of the 
New. Testament, I must anticipate the examination of the book, 
and apply the conclusion there arrived at, that it is in some 


sense a compilation. Meanwhile the fact, otherwise astonishing, 4 


may serve in support of this view, that, if the book is not com- 
posite, then nothing has remained of the prophetic work of the 
primitive Church which was to all appearance so abundant, or 
nothing except this single important document, which yet would 
not represent one of the addresses delivered in the Church, but 
had taken the form of a book composed on a uniform plan. 


But as regards the origin of such portions in the living, 


. prophecy of the primitive Church, the conjecture that it was of 
this nature seems to me to have gained rather than lost from the 
fact that it has been confronted by another hypothesis, viz., that 
of a Jewish rather than a Christian source. Let us only realise 
that the interest of those who delivered revelations in the Church 
of Jerusalem necessarily centred in the destinies of the Church, 
and that for them this was no other than the true Israel. Besides, 
the methods of Jewish and Jewish-Christian apocalyptics approxi- 
mated. closely. enough to produce symbols. which were so 
similar as to be capable of being confounded. | But-it-is against 
the view that the book was of Jewish origin, that it has: first to 
eliminate all traces of Christianity as foreign additions ; and this 
procedure would only be admissible, if it were impossible to 
conceive of an origin that did not require such violent treatment. 
But the evidence for this does not, seem to me at all adequate. 
On the contrary, the main points of the visions. are explained 


much more naturally if we look for their origin in certain 


historical periods of the Christian Church, 


Among the symbols in the oleae: shies part oni the 


context as if of themselves, the first is the interpolation between 
the opening of the sixth:and of the seventh seals (vii.). When 
the time of the great judgment arrives, a further: delay is granted, 
until the servants of God shall be sealed (vii, 1-8), ; These are the 
144,000 from all the tribes of Israel, the remnant of the sacred 


A 
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people, now heirs of all the promises. The 12,000 of each tribe 
is a perfect number. It is but a few; the hope that once em- 
braced the whole nation must have already grown narrower. But 
the nation is still represented in this select company of believers, 
and only from it come the servants of God. Yet a second vision 
follows, that of a vast countless multitude from the Gentile 
nations; they have already become the people of the Lamb, and 
serve before the throne of God (vii. 9-17). Who they are is a 
problem, but the problem is solved. They are the Gentiles, who 
have come out of great tribulation; the manner of their death has 
led them to share in the blood of the Lamb. What, therefore, the 
faith of the Gentile Christians could not do for them has been 
secured by their martyrdom. Here we have the expansion 
admitted by or compelled from the self-consciousness of the 
Jewish Christians. For it cannot be doubted that the symbol of 
the 144,000, as it is given in this passage, is of Judaistic origin. 
It does not refer to the ideal, but to the historical Israel, and it thus 
presupposes that mood and hope which maintained themselves as 
long as the Jewish Christian Church waited in Jerusalem. But 
the hope which limited itself to the deliverance of a fraction of 
the people can only have emanated from Jewish Christians. On 
the other hand, the addition admitted in the second symbol 
corresponds thoroughly in its turn to the view prevalent in this 
Jewish Christianity, that only believers who belonged to the 
nation were first of all and absolutely the elect, while the Gentile 
Christians were added to them, and merely formed a second grade. 
And painfully enough had even this recognition developed ; 
nothing but the convincing power of a fact, the fact of Gentile 
Christian martyrdom, had produced it. These martyrs from 
heathendom were the victims of the Neronic persecution, whom 
the seer viewed as an indefinite multitude. The vision must, there- 
fore, have originated after the year ap. 64; but hardly long 
after, for the first symbol does not yet give any hint of the 
particular form of deliverance, the flight from Jerusalem ; we may 
date it accordingly before the year A.D. 66. 
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We are brought to almost the same date by another symbol, 
inserted between the sixth and seventh trumpets, the symbol of 
the two witnesses (Rev. xi. 1-14). Thisis introduced by the solemn 
declaration that, while the holy city is to be trodden underfoot for 
forty-two months by the heathen, to whom the outside court of 
the temple is to be abandoned, the temple itself and the altar will 
be spared. Then, after this preparation, the two witnesses will 
appear, and for one thousand two hundred and sixty days summon 
the people to repentance. Their power over the elements enables 
them to spread dismay on the earth by means of plagues, and to 
defeat all resistance, until the world-power of Rome rises against 
them, and they are slain. But the triumph of the world is soon 
transformed into dismay. For they are restored to life, and raised 
to heaven; and the same hour an earthquake takes place, destroy- 
ing a tenth part of the city, and killing seven thousand persons. 
Then fear takes hold of the survivors, and they give glory to God. 
The seer of this vision holds firmly to the belief that the temple 
would not be destroyed. The belief was not in harmony with the 
well-known saying of our Lord, whose authenticity, as is shown _ 
also by the history of Stephen, is hardly to be disputed. We do ~< 
not know by what sort of artifice they may have been reconciled. 
This passage, at any rate, found its way into the Apocalypse at 
a time when events had already belied the belief. The fact only 
supports the axiom, that prophecies, especially those of an apo- 
calyptic nature, are retained as tradition, without reference to their 
confirmation or refutation by history, and merely on the ground of 
the authority they have acquired. There is again, therefore, no 
reason why we should refer this short apocalypse to a Jewish 
source. The very fact that it finally deals with the conversion of 
the remainder of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and also that the 
mission of the two witnesses applies to Gentiles and Jews points 
to its Christian origin. This is no less true of the double 
character in which the city is shewn, of the appearance of the two 
witnesses before the Parousia, and of their fate under the type of 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, And all this is apart from 
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the improbability of a Jew announcing the destiny of the city and 
of the temple court, as is done in the vision, at a time when he 
saw before him the war with the heathen power of the world. 
The Christians in the city, on the contrary, under the influence of 
their bold national hope, might well cling to their belief in the 
duration of the temple, without evading the expectation of the 
judgment on the city. Hence the line drawn in the vision. 

This also gives us the date of the prophecy. It is no longer 
consistent with the mood that possessed the Christians at their 
exodus. Here, however, the calamity of the impending war is still 
thought of as preliminary to those final measures meant by God 
to move the nation to repentance, and thus to the gospel. It is 
no longer the Apostles, or Christians in general, who are chosen as 
His instruments for this purpose, but the two witnesses, who 
certainly belong to the ancient history of the people, whether the 
seer understood by them Moses and Elias, or, without identifying 
them, merely had in view the fulfilment of some old prophecy 
like Zech. iv. 3. Their fate is only imitated from the death of 
Jesus, which was thus regarded, in the genuinely Judaistic con- 
ception of it, as simply an end of the conflict, leading from defeat 
to victory. The heathen power alone wages war with them, 
although the Jews do not listen to their call to repentance. The 
latter are then confounded by the sign, which God at last prepares 
for them, and now the hope is fulfilled; the remainder of the 
inhabitants of the holy city are converted. The whole course of 
events, as well as the hope that the temple would be spared, 
points to a time still anterior to the exodus from the city. The 
expectation still existed that the Jews in Jerusalem would be 
converted in the sorely tried but yet preserved city, and that 
thus the church of the faithful would expand into the Christian 
‘Israel. . 

It is not only these visions from the Apocalypse, however, 
which take us to the last period of the Church in Jerusalem, but 
the form which was there given to the sayings of Jesus Himself 
‘as to the future, before they. passed into. our. first three Gospels. 
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Here also it was natural enough to assume a Jewish source, and 
this was formerly my own view. But this view breaks down, 
when we place ourselves in the period of their composition in the 
Jewish Christian Church. The disciples are thought of as still - 
dwelling in Jerusalem. The symbol of horror, 7.e. of the desolation 
of the sanctuary itself, which is here adopted, is followed by the 
exhortation to precipitate flight. This warning, however, must 
not be taken as a mere illustration of their troubles, as if it only 
applied indiscriminately to the inhabitants of the city and sur- 
rounding country ; but it was addressed expressly to the disciples, 
accordingly to the Christians remaining in Jerusalem, and 
summoned them to pray that their flight should not be attended by 
distressing conditions, that it should not be in winter, or—as 
is stated in Matthew alone—on the Sabbath (Matt. xxiv. 20, 
Mark xiii. 18). Hence the exodus of the Christians had not yet 
taken place, and they still lived as Jews in Jerusalem. With this, 
however, agrees the whole plan of the prophecy. It falls into 
three parts, of which the first has still for its subject the prepara- 
- tion of the end, the second the great tribulation in Judaea, and 
the third the mighty transformation of the world itself, and the 


ushering in therewith of the advent of Christ. This triple division ~> 


is recognisable as a common practice in the three woes of the 
Apocalypse (Rev. ix. 12, xi. 14). The first subject there is also 
war, the second the distress of Jerusalem; under the third the 
end can alone be understood. This simple division is but slightly 
obscured in the gospels by the interpolation, which occurs in 
Matt. xxiv. 9-14, Mark xiii. 9-13, Luke xxi. 12-19, and which at 
once reveals itself to be such by substantial divergences in the 
text. It is an elucidatory and essentially paraenetic section, 
which was inserted in the prophecy, and its place between the 
first and second divisions, between the beginning of sorrows and 
the great Judaean tribulation, was doubtless chosen, because it 
was customary to insert at that point exhortations for the present. 
Even from this, however, it is also evident where the present 
closes and the future begins. The prophecy was drawn up before 
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-the Judaean tribulation; on the other hand men felt that the 
initial stage, the beginning of sorrows was already upon them. 
They were not yet at war, but in the midst of rumours of war. 
And to the onlooker in Judaea these grew to a universal rising of 
nation against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. From what 
they saw, the Jews hoped all the more confidently for the success 
of their cause. The Christians in their: midst looked on the 
state of the world as they did, without, however, sharing their 
hope; to them it was all preliminary not to a triumph of the 
nation, but to the great judgment. In contrast to that hope, to 
the eye of the seer the day of wrath broke first upon the land of 
Judaea itself, and filled it with the great tribulation. He had not 
yet any experience of the form that this would take; it still lay 
in the future. For it he had only one sure indication, namely 
the prophecy of Daniel; thence he borrowed the SdérAuvyua THs 
épnuocews, the abomination of desolation; he understood it, 
however, in acccordance with 1 Mace. i. 54, 59, of a heathen altar 
set upon the altar of the temple; therefore it was éoTds év tér@ 
ayig, standing in the holy place; but because the words dealt with 
a matter which it was necessary to know and be capable of inter- 
preting, the prelector is required to pay attention to the meaning, 
Matt. xxiv. 15; the words must be explained when read in the 
church; the matter is one which affects the hearers, and in the 
highest degree concerns them. 

The prophecy has also placed the appearance of false prophets 
and Messiahs in this Judaean tribulation (Matt. xxiv. 23 ff, 
Mark xiii. 21 ff.); Matthew has, indeed, already mentioned them 
(xxiv. 4 f.), but only as an introduction and a sort of heading for 
the following prophecy, and without reference to any precise date. 
They will come forward in this great distress with delusive 
promises to the people, and lead them astray. Even then there 
were precedents enough for expecting this. The danger of 
deception, however, necessarily increased with the distress. 
Hence the anxiety lest even the elect, 7c. the Christians, might be 
carried away by it. This trait also conducts us to the same date 
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and situation; the Christians, whom the prophet has in view, 
still live in its midst as the elect of the Jewish nation, and share 
its destinies, though not its interpretation of them. The prophecy 
is written for these Jewish Christians alone, and there is as yet no 
presentiment that they would secede from the people before their 
impending calamities. 

The situation is wholly changed in a further symbol from the 
Apocalypse, the vision of the woman in heaven (xii. 1-12). There 
is no doubt as to the meaning of this woman with the crown of 
twelve stars, or of the child which she is to bear. The Messiah 
arose from the people of Israel. The view, which here lies before . 
us, was the common property of Jews and Christians. But the 
escape into heaven of the Messiah born on earth was foreign to 
the Messianic expectations of the Jews; the conception that after 
His birth He would live for a time in concealment has nothing to 
do with it. Still less pertinent is the Jewish belief that the Messiah, 
like the blessings of His kingdom, was prepared and existed long 
before in heaven ; for here He is born upon the earth, and only then 
transferred to heaven, for purposes, which are also expressed in Acts 
lili. 21. The incident, combined with this, of the fall of Satan from 
heaven is also given (Luke x. 18) as a vision of Jesus, and is thus 
attested as belonging to Christian belief. Genuinely Judaistic is 
the conception of Jesus’ death as merely the transition to His 
exaltation—a view indirectly given in the previous vision—and 
the consequent failure to mention it further. His life as a teacher, 
however, is left out of account in this apocalyptic view of His 
appearance. But even apart from this it is to be noticed that here 
the birth and ascension of the Messiah form merely the introduction 
to the real subject of the vision, the flight of Israel and the great 
fight in heaven. This fugitive Israel, however, can only be the 
Church. Even at the time of the Messiah’s manifestation the 
nation was under oppression, and the world-power of Rome aimed 
at destroying Him, but He was caught up to heaven—to God. 
According to this type the Church was now delivered. This can 
only suggest the flight of the Jewish Christians from Judaea on 
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-account of the war. Their Church was at this moment as much 


the true Israel, as the latter was the mother of Christ. It was 
ever the true people of God from which the Christ arose, and 
which now confessed Him. The only possible question is 
whether the vision was written after the flight, with the intention 
of justifying it and assuring the Church of its success, or whether, 
the flight being still in the future, the vision was a summons to 
undertake it. The latter view is supported by the circumstance that 
the expectation of a trial in heaven, which inaugurates the king- 
dom of God, succeeds the accomplishment of the flight. The 
following passage (xii. 13 ff.) consists of an expansion and adapta- 
tion of the older symbol. It is also determinative of the date of 
the latter, that all hostility to Christ and His Church is attributed 
to the Romans, The schism which has taken place between the 
Church and the Jews is evaded ; their relation is only to be inferred 
indirectly from the Church being alone the true Israel of God. 
National feeling was still strong enough to throw a veil over the 


' separation from, and the fate of, the people. 


Thus all these productions of Jewish Christian prophecy are 
occupied with the events of a.D. 64 and 66... They thereby testify 
to the great excitement, the hope and fear, the varying thoughts of 
the future, the hard resolve, which belonged to this time. The 
inner motives of thought and action in the Church had become 
wholly different from those of the preceding period. The zeal for 
the law, the struggle against a Christianity destitute of the law, 
the work for the conversion of their nation, had been driven into 
the background ; the distress came imperiously to the front. The 
facts compelled instant renunciation, the rescue of the faith from 
its most dangerous entanglement. . From this inevitably arose the 
full perception of the fact that the nation from which they had to 
part was pursuing wrong paths. Only then was it possible to 
come to the later conviction that from the midst of this misguided 
people itself would ultimately issue the great instrument of god- 
less power.. 
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$6. Hhionitism. The Epistle of James. 


The removal of the Church from its Judaic surroundings did 
not result in the abandonment of its Judaism. Its after-history, 
of which enough is known at any rate to show that it remained 
Jewish and adhered to the law, lasted for several centuries. 
These Christians remained Nasiraeans and formed a Jewish 
sect. They felt themselves to be the poor and insignificant 
members of the nation, yet claimed ancient prophecy for 
themselves as the elect remnant of Israel. Thus they acquired 
the name of Ebionites, and this soon supplanted the other title. 
They had come to be regarded as renegades by their countrymen, 
and were execrated by them. In their own eyes, however, they 
were all the more the true Jews, the chosen people. They held 
aloof from the Gentile Christians; but they could not wholly 
avoid the impression of the facts which attested God’s presence 
with the latter, any more than the prophet who saw the 144,000 
of the elect. could refuse the testimony of Gentile Christian 
martyrdom. Thus they endeavoured in various ways to interpret 
the facts, and this could not but react on their own position; it 
necessarily led to the creation of various forms of thought among 
them. : 

All this belongs, in the main, to a following age. Yet we may 
at any rate pay attention to the traces left in our New Testament 
writings of the transformation in the life of this community. 
Such traces are preserved in the Third Gospel, which has made 
use of an Ebionite source, and in the Acts of the Apostles, to 
which the same remark in all probability applies. But the epistle 
of James may be especially employed here. 

That epistle is certainly of Jewish Christian origin, Even 
the use of the term ovvaywyi for the congregation (ii, 2) 
may stand as proof of this. So also the closing directions 
as to the usages observed in the Church (v. 12-20). Further, to 
the same effect are the conception of Christianity itself as a law, 
along with the rejection of Pauline doctrine, and the statements 
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regarding Christ which are limited to His being the Lord of glory 
and to His coming in the future as judge and redeemer of His own 
people. It is not so easy to discover where and when we have 
to place this Judaism. That it originated in the earlier period of 
the primitive Church is negatived by the references to Paulinism. 
Nor can it be said that the representation of the congregational 
meetings in ii. 2-4 takes us to Jerusalem, where it was still possible 
for rich Jews, who were not members of the Church, to attend. 
For these rich men are to be regarded as members, as is shown by 
i. 10, iv. 9, 13, v. 1, and, besides, even by ii. 1. This only is to be 
admitted, that the description of the cvvaywry7) all along starts 
with Jews and is based on Jewish conditions; but the whole 
picture is hardly capable of being reproduced historically. The 
warnings, however, against all doctrines of wisdom (ili. 1 ff.) 
as well as the attenuated conception of the law (i. 25, ii. 8, 12) 
are not consistent with the idea that the epistle may have 
originated in the later period of the Church in Jerusalem. That 
James himself was the author is out of the question, were it only 
on account of the familiarity with Greek shown in instances of 
paronomasia (il. 4, iv. 11 f.) and still more from the acquaintance 
with Greek literature revealed in iii. 6, 

The book is not a letter; it has not the form, the conversa- 
tional style of a letter, and the address merely mentions an ideal 
multitude, like the 144,000 of the Apocalypse. Even if, however, 
we would, on the ground of the address, imagine it to be a 
circular epistle, this does not account for the absence of any 
dedication. On the other hand it undoubtedly looks as if the 
book aimed at imitating Paul’s letters. We may regard the open- 
ing (i, 2-18) as a sort of introductory reference to the position of 
the readers at the time. In the same way i. 19-ii. 26 may repre- 
sent a didactic, and the rest the paraenetic, section of the epistle. 
With all this, there is throughout no clear reference to definite 
relations or conditions, such as we expect in a letter. Apart 
from its indefiniteness, however, there is another remarkable 
peculiarity in the form of the writing. It consists, to a large 
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extent, of a quite disconnected series of sayings, which were not 
originally thought out in their present connection, but were 
already in existence and only put together. Our best example is 
the very first section, i. 2-18, which consists exclusively of such 
short passages: 2-4, 5-8, 9-11, 12, 13-15, 16-18. In these tempta- 
tion, 7recpacos, is thrice spoken of. The verses 2-4 and 12, while . 
they agree in their contents, are quite independent sayings on the 
same subject. And in the third instance, in 13-15, temptation 
is spoken of in quite another sense, and therefore for a different 
purpose. The other sayings, however, are as a whole only in- 
directly related to this subject, or are given as parallels. Some- . 
thing similar occurs in other sections of the epistle, which in 
this respect resembles such passages in the synoptic gospels, as, 
say, the last part of Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii.). 

Here, however, we have the additional fact, long since observed, 
that the sayings of James show, even as regards their contents, a 
striking affinity to the synoptic sayings of our Lord, and in the 
first place precisely to those contained in Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount; thus we may compare the prohibition of oaths (v. 12) 
with Matt. v. 37, the illustrations of the perishableness of wealth 
(v. 2 f.), and of the incompatibility of the love of God and love of 
the world (iv. 4) with Matt. vi. 20 and 24; the prohibition of 
judging (iv. 11) with Matt. vii. 1; and the command to pray 
(iv, 3 and 8) with Matt. vii. 7; finally the words as to doing 
and merely hearing (i. 23) with Matt. vii. 26. The same relation 
is found in other parallels, as eg. the different fruits of different 
trees (iii. 12 and Matt. vii. 17 f., xii. 33, Luke vi. 43 f.) and the 
seed and fruit (iii. 18 and Matt. xiii. 8). So also the passage 
concerning the cvvaywyy and what took place in it is probably 
best explained, if we regard it merely as an adaptation of words 
addressed by Jesus Himself to the Jews. -Yet we may not at once 
infer from this phenomenon an extreme antiquity for the epistle, 
and ascribe it to a time when men still lived directly upon these 
sayings of the Lord, and their whole thought was saturated with 
them. The parallel passages in the Epistle have rather the 
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character of glosses and expansions. Many of the points of con- 
tact with Matthew’s Gospel affect also those portions of the latter 
whose original character is on the whole questionable ; thus eg. 
the words regarding prayer (v. 16) and the treatment of erring 
brethren (v. 19) are related to Matt. xviii. 18 f., xviii. 15; com- 
pare also the saying as to faith (i. 6) with Matt. xxi. 21, and 
as to the judge before the door (v. 9) with. Matt. xxiv. 33, Mark 
xiii. 29, (Luke xiii. 25), But, further, references are not wanting 
to passages in the gospels, which certainly belong to a later date ; 
thus the saying as to the seed (v. 7), an application of Mark 
iv. 26 ff; and very markedly the words regarding laughing and 
weeping (iv. 9, cf. Luke vi. 24 f.), and perhaps also those about the 
rich man (iv. 11, ef Luke xii. 18). The author had already before 
him the Ebionitic version of the opening of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and his thought as he proceeds is clearly related to those 
portions of Luke’s Gospel which we are justified in referring to an 
Ebionitic source. i 

In keeping with this is the first and most striking feature of 
the standpoint from which the letter was written, the conflict it 
wages in support of the poor and weak, and against the rich 
(i. 9-11, ii. 2-7, 14-16, iv. 13-v. 6). There were indeed rich men 
also in the Church; but the poor alone were possessed of a sure 
hope, the rich were first to become like them by their.own action, 
_ they required to become tazrewot, which the others already were 
(i. 10, iv. 9 f., v. i). The second main feature distinctive of the 
letter is its rejection of the Pauline doctrine of faith and of 
Justification by faith (ii. 14-26). . It may indeed be said that the 
faith whose sufficiency is disputed in ii, 19, does not correspond to 
that which is said by Paul to justify. But that proves nothing; 
for the point is not what Paul understood by faith, but what 
interpretation our author put, or thought proper to put, upon his 
doctrine, But that he was dealing with Paul is evident from the fact 
that like Paul he makes the whole question turn on the antithesis 
between wiotvs and épya, and that he especially seeks to weaken 
the scriptural proof from the example of Abraham, and to give it 
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the opposite effect. Besides, the view of temptations, contested in 
i 13, which attributed them to God, probably also contains a 
reference to Paul; apart from other passages 1 Cor. x. 13 could 
lead to its being ascribed to him. Finally, we may further regard 
as distinctive of the writer’s standpoint his opposition to the false 
wisdom (iii. 1, 13), and to the pursuit of wisdom in general, All 
these features, however, are indications of an Ebionitic mode of 
thought. 

Yet it is not the spirit of a harsh and bigoted Judaism which 
speaks to us from these pages. We cannot fail to perceive, 
especially in the polemic against the Pauline doctrine, a liberal, 
almost a conciliatory, view. And, to this extent, we have here, 
undoubtedly, the expression of a mode of thought which reminds 
us of the intermediate position occupied by James, But this does 
not do away with the observation, that the historical position of 
James is hardly to be reconciled with the conception of law given 
in the letter. The perfect law of liberty (i. 25, ii. 12), and the royal 
law of love to our neighbour (ii. 8), are no longer the positive law 
with its binding force, especially when we remember that it is 
identified with the implanted word which can save the soul 
(i, 21), with the word of truth by which God effects the new 
birth (i. 18). This idea of the law is only to be explained at all 
by a reference to Paul. Without his words (Gal. v. 1, 13), it 
would have been impossible for us to understand it, The Epistle 
of James is intended to dispute Paul’s doctrine, and yet it 
appropriates his thoughts; the correction is to take effect by 
giving them a different turn, and drawing other conclusions from 
them. Similarly, the conclusion, otherwise obscure, which is 
adduced in iv. 11 f., is only to be understood by comparing it with 
Paul’s words in Rom. ii. 1, and especially in xiv. 4. 

It was not without reason that the writer began and ended 
with the exhortation to endurance and patient perseverance, It 
was not alone a question of the endurance of sufferings; nothing 
was left for this Jewish Christianity but resignation. Its 


own position was barren, while Paul’s grand creation, Gentile | 


Fa 
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| Christianity, advanced irresistibly. His was a noble spirit who, 
within those insurmountable barriers which surrounded the 
former, strove after a via media for himself, and, under the power- 
-~ ful impressions received from a doctrine which he could not adopt, 
made his own thoughts clear. He moved, indeed, amid the 
spiritual successors of James, but the air he breathed was already 
changed. 


G7 a el Soel a 
JERUSALEM—THE EVANGELIC TRADITION 


§ 1. Origin of the Tradition. 


THE whole delineation which it is possible for us to give of the 
primitive Jewish Christian Church depends, partly,upon information 
‘received from another quarter, partly, on a few indications which 
we can ascribe to it merely by the aid of conjecture. While recog- 
nising this, we must not overlook another source, which to some 
extent supplies the want. It exists in the first three Gospels. 
These books themselves were not indeed composed in their present 
form in that Church before the destruction of Jerusalem, nor were 
they by eye-witnesses of the events which they record. The 
Third Gospel expressly says this in its preface. The author + 
distinguishes the tradition of the eye-witnesses, who were also the 
first ministers of the Word, the earliest propagators of the Gospel, 
from the narratives which later writers formed from it; he ranks 
himself with the latter, many others, however, having already 
preceded him in the work. To these the first two Gospels also 
belonged. It can be easily proved that their authors edited 
existing material, and that neither of them was at home in, or had 
a clear conception of, the country and the localities, the indi- 
viduals and circumstances, with which he dealt. The case was 
different, however, with the sources they edited. With regard to 
them we can state just as positively that they originated in the 
primitive Church; their contents and type of thought, the 
antagonisms and manifold historical references, and, again, their 
VOL, IT. C 
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language, style, and form point to the life of the Christians in the 
midst of Judaism. Only in a comparatively insignificant part do 
they overstep this sphere; in the main body of the tradition they 
do not. The originality of the tradition is further proved by the 
fact that it only partially mirrors the period in which it was 


. finally completed, and in which its possessors then lived. What 


these communicated is often over their heads, above their own 
thought and creative power. This very fact implies that as it 
stands it could only have come to them from actual eye-witnesses. 

This is the finest memorial erected by the primitive Church in 


its own honour. The history of that Church shows it to have 


been far from productive of independent teaching ; it has left behind 


no elaborated theology like that of Paul. It diffused the gospel 


only in a narrow and strictly defined sphere. Brought face to 
face with the splendid conception, and the bold enterprise of Paul, 
it appears only as the advocate of stagnation and the originator 
of the hindrances that confronted him. The merit of the Church 
first becomes conspicuous when we realise the fidelity and tenacity 
with which it clung, situated as it was, to its Master and His 
teaching. What it had to overcome in Jerusalem was certainly 
harder. .than anywhere else. Christian Churches, formed in 
a heathen city, certainly never experienced, either at the outset 
or throughout their history, a hatred and opposition like those 
which surrounded believers among their Jewish compatriots ; 
and nowhere was the self-sacrifice of renunciation, the conflict 
with the power of a traditional doctrine, greater than in the 
case of native Jews. And yet they held their ground. At the 
same time they thus rendered in their place splendid. services 
to Gentile Christianity. The greatest danger which ultimately 
threatened the vast aims of Paul was the disruption of the move- 
ment, the preponderance of influences engendered on foreign 
ground, the reconstruction of the faith, and the separation into 
different schools, each appropriating what according to its own 
tasteand judgment seemed good. We cannot duly estimate the 


part played in overcoming this danger by the maintenance of the 
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historical starting-point, the standard by which to test it emana-. 


ting from the primitive Church. To this was especially due the 
fact that Christianity came to the heathen as a new creed, and 
yet as a historical religion, nay, as a religion at all, which 
could not be resolved into a philosophy. The reverence with 
which Paul, even in the midst of his conflicts, ever looked towards 
Jerusalem expressed his own sense of this value of the Church 
existing there. What that Church had chiefly and permanently 
to offer was, however, neither more nor less than the preservation 
of actual acquaintance with Jesus Himself, and the lingering 
influence of a personal relationship to Him. It held possession 
of the historical Christ, and no one, not even Paul, could dispense 
with its aid, if the faith was not to cut itself adrift from Jesus. 
It was thus the living pledge of this connection. The duty here 
imposed upon it, it discharged by cherishing the tradition of Jesus, 
and the sources of our Synoptic Gospels are the proof that 


it did so. The memorial which the primitive Church thus left of| 
itself may, however, be also still employed to furnish an insight 


into its own life. 

The Gospels presuppose a living tradition; this is at once 
evident from the date at which they themselves were composed. 
But even if the composition of one or more of them had belonged 
to the period of the primitive Apostolic Church, this would not, 
in any case, have formed the starting-point. They are histories, 
though written for practical use; they did not make the first 
collection of their material ; there is nothing to show that in the life- 
time of Jesus records were kept; indeed, this is incompatible with 
the character of His teaching and of His life with His followers. 
But itis certain that even after His death no one thought at once 


f 


A 


of making any such comprehensive record. The first attempt of by 


the sort perhaps dated from the rise of the mission to the 
Diaspora, when agents entered on the work who stood at a 
distance from the whole of the original circle, or who had only 
come into contact temporarily with the eye-witnesses. It is at 
least conceivable that here the need came to be felt of providing 
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such men with written documents. But it is not even yet 
probable that this led to a complete history. 

It is a wholly different question, however, whether, up to the 
time when a Gospel was first composed, the tradition existed 
purely, as it were, in a-wild state, consisting merely in the repeti- 
tion of the material, a repetition untrammelled by any standard, and 
ever being freely passed from one believer to another. In part this 
was indeed the case; the evidence to show how long it may have 
been continued does not consist in the repetitions in themselves, 
as they now lie before us; for these admit of another explanation ; 
but in the fact that sayings of Jesus which do occur repeatedly 
have not obtained a fixed context, a fixed form. Yet this is only 
an isolated phenomenon, and on the whole the relic of a past time 
and state of matters. But we are prepared to believe that the 
tradition followed a certain standard and possessed fixed forms at 
an even earlier date, as soon as we reflect that it was not exactly 
a mere matter of the intelligent and loving recollection of the 
individual, but that from the very earliest period onwards it 
necessarily served definite objects of the community. 

Such objects are to be recognised as a necessity, as an in- 
evitable want. In the first place, the Church used the words of 
Jesus to mould and supervise the life of its members. Even Paul 
supported his decisions in practical matters in his Gentile 
Christian Churches, by appealing to a saying of Jesus as a binding 
command whose force was for him, as for the Church, beyond all 
question. It is certain that he derived this practice from the 
quarter whence he obtained the words themselves. His authority 
can only have been the primitive Apostles, and the teaching 
possessed the same weight in the primitive Apostlic Church. The 
words of Christ, accordingly, did not circulate in that Church in a 
wholly unrestricted form, but they took the place of a per- 
manent doctrine ; they were necessarily renewed from day to day 
in the recollection of the members, and, simply because they 
were regarded as binding precepts, they came to be stereotyped 
and recognised through the concurrence of the witnesses. 
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We must adopt another point of view in deciding how a 
knowledge was transmitted of the events in which at least a large 
number of the first members of the Church had participated, 
accordingly, how the experiences and deeds of Jesus were 
remembered. These entered at first only partially into the actual 
teaching of the Church, 7.¢. only in so far as they proved the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, and therefore justified belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah. In this case, however, it was not so much the historical 
narrative as the text of Scripture, to which the facts were referred, 
that formed the foundation of a lecture. Whatever else lived in 
their recollections was certainly not made the subject of addresses 
in the Church, but of informal conversation among its members, 
This was changed whenever the Gospel message was transferred 
to wholly new spheres, and delivered to men who had hitherto © 
been absolutely. ignorant of Jesus and His deeds. it was not then 
enough merely to assert, as in Acts x. 38, ‘that God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power: and that 
He went about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed by 
the devil, for God was with Him.’ Such summaries presuppose a 
knowledge of the events. But it was above all necessary to offer 
evidential narratives, pregnant and convincing examples to those 
who, as yet, knew nothing of this life, this healing and working of 
Jesus. Then and there, however, the sway of mere personal 
recollection ceased, and gave place to a definite version, which, 
the product of joint effort, acquired a more determinate form 
through its purpose and its repetition. We need not in this case, 
any more than in that of the sayings, resort to the thought of a 
formal agreement and decision on the part of definite agents. But 
here, as there, authority certainly took root, and produced a 
certain usage. Nor need this narrative exemplar have come into - 
vogue only when the Gospel passed to the Hellenists; we may 
assign it to the foreign Jewish Christian mission of the primitive 
Church. It only followed, however, the arrangement of the 
Lord’s sayings, the rule of life in the Church; that was ever first. 
And, similarly, it is involved in the nature of the case that the form 
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of the sayings was stricter than that of the narratives, and that 
the latter crystallised more slowly. In the one case we are dealing 
with precepts, in the other with examples. The former were 
delivered to the whole Church, the latter were carried beyond its 
pale by individual missionaries. Between them there existed 
substantially a difference in the mode of conveying instruction 
like that between the Jewish Halacha and Haggada. 
It is only when we figure to ourselves in this way the forma- 
(tion of a fixed tradition of the material of which the Gospels were 
composed—a formation dependent on actual conditions and causes 
_—that we are in a position to state properly the question as to 
its earliest form. It is not quite correct to take that question to 
be, whether oral tradition alone existed, or whether there were 
already written notes. The essential point is rather, where and 
how soon the free.tradition assumed a fixed form. Undoubtedly 
this after all took place before the composition of the historical 
books known to us as our Gospels. But in that case we must also 
expect that this moulding of the tradition may still be indicated 
from their sources. We must regard as the most direct and certain 
mark of this moulding the combination of the material into pieces 
complete in themselves, which served for the discussion of single 
doctrines : if, that is, it can further be perceived that those pieces, 
as they now exist, were not severally compiled in the above form 
by an evangelist, or by a predecessor of the same character, and 
thus developed from the plan of an evangelic book, but that, being 
found by the writer already composed, they were adopted and 
appropriated by him. Nor, in that case, can the traces of a further 
revision and of additions by the evangelists themselves affect the 
. result. 


§ 2. Collections of Sayings. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the above conclusion can be demon- 
strated, and the proof is especially facilitated by the fact, that our 
Gospels have treated these sources diversely and freely, and yet 
plainly point to corresponding materials, 
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Under this head the discourses once more take the first place. 
The earliest writer to refer to the words of Jesus, and to cite them 
as a guide to faith and conduct, is the apostle Paul. It is certain 
that in doing so he did not make use of any of our Gospels; for 
the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper, which he reproduces 
as traditional (1 Cor. xi. 25 ff.) are neither taken from Matthew 
nor Mark, with whose version they do not agree; nor are they 
derived from Luke, though they correspond most closely to his 
text; for Luke undoubtedly wrote later. Of Jesus’ utterances, 
quoted by Paul, the one as to divorce, in 1 Cor. vii. 10, is a single 
saying. But even that in reference to the maintenance of preachers 
of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 14) bears a general title; it belongs to the 
instructions of Jesus to the ambassadors of the gospel. The say- 
ing, however, in 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, as to the future coming of the 
Lord, and the fate of the dead as well as of those still alive at the 
time, a saying which, moreover, though contained in none of our 
Gospels, is indisputably a quotation, is recommended to the Church 
as containing a doctrine on the basis of which the members are 
to encourage one another. With these words (éy tois Aoyors 
tovtots), as forming a didactic piece on one point of doctrine, they 
are to edify themselves. Paul, therefore, was in possession of such 
discourses of Jesus, and he has reproduced them, at least in part, 
in a different form from that given by the Evangelists. And this 
usage was still current at a later date. Clement of Rome, in 
quoting a saying of Jesus, does not speak of Gospels; the title 
of his source is rather of Xoyou Tod Kuplov “Inood (xiii. 1, xlvi. 7): 
‘The discourses of the Lord Jesus.’ From these he has in one 
place borrowed a passage which treats of reasonableness and 
patience, and his quotation, while related to the text of the 
Gospels, is not verbally identical with it. This holds true also 
of the second instance, which deals with the man who causes 
offences. Later we have to consider the much discussed state- 
ment derived by Papias of Hierapolis from his older informant as 
to the genesis of Matthew and Mark’s Gospels (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
iii. 39). Neither Papias nor his informant retained any clear idea 
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of the sort of records which preceded our Gospels, or, therefore, of 
the kind of document on which Matthew’s was founded. It is all 
the more important that the former has preserved the title, only 
intelligible as the name of a book, and, therefore, of itself signifi- 
pr cant, viz., \dyca of the Lord. The word is elsewhere, as in Clement 
of Rome, invariably applied to the divine utterances contained in 
Holy Scripture (in the Old Testament). If here it is equivalent 
to the utterances of Jesus, then the contents are clearly the same 
as those of the discourses, Adyo.; the change of title merely ex- 
presses the character of the sayings, in virtue of which they rank 
with those ancient oracles of God. In addition to all this, we can 
still discover that such sections of discourses compiled from the 
words of Jesus became a type and pattern for the composition 
of similar didactic pieces in the early Church. The most direct 
example of the manner in which the one grew absolutely from the 
other is furnished by the groups of sayings in the Epistle of James. 
Other instances can be cited from the post-apostolic and apologetic 
literature. 

Now it is sometimes expressly stated in our Gospels that such 
Aovyoe of Jesus, meaning thereby not merely separate sayings, but 
didactic compositions, have been inserted at particular places into 
the course ot the narrative. This is usually indicated in Matthew’s 
Gospel at the close, or in passing to other matters, by the phrase: 
‘ And it happened, when Jesus had ended these sayings (or instrue- 
tions, or parables), (Matt. vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 53, xix. 1,xxvi. 1). This 
is a formula with which the author takes a note of what he has 
himself done. He has distributed the pieces adopted by him 
well and judiciously through his narrative. It is sometimes very 
striking, however, to note that they have no natural, no given 
historical setting in the context of his narrative, and this is the 
case, ab the very start, with the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Gospel of Luke, similarly, reveals to us that the historian had 
before him certain didactic pieces in the form of wholes complete 
in themselves, and regarded and retained by him as such, though 
in a different way. Hence we find such composite sections pro- 
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vided with prefatory headings, as in the case of the sayings (xi. 
14-16) in which Jesus deals with the charge that he was in league 
with Beelzebub, and with the demand for signs. Still commoner, 
however, is the practice of introducing the whole piece by a 
sentence which furnishes it with an occasion, which is indeed 
quite indefinite, and devoid of the clearness of an actual event. 
So in xii. 1, where a beginning is made to number the following 
discourses (7p@tov). See also xv. 1f., xvi. 14, xviii. 9. These 
compilations of discourses in Luke do not consist so predominantly 
as in Matthew of complete and connected speeches; they form, 
rather, open groups of smaller sections: the connection between 
these is not always at once apparent, although it does not elude 
a more careful examination. On the other hand, there can be no 
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xviii. 14, was a collection of sayings. Luke, accordingly, has quite 
as much as Matthew, though in a different way, furnished us 
with evidence of the existence of such collections, and of their 
use as sources. Matthew has given a prominent place in his 
text to certain long pieces as such; Luke directly indicates one 
whole collection. 

This general reflection is further supported with regard to both 
Gospels by certain details to be observed in the text. As regards 
first the great discourses in Matthew, we are at once struck by 
the fact that, in spite of the essential relationship that pervades 
the whole, the unity of the consecutive parts is unequal. This 
unity extends in the principal discourses only to a certain point ; 
the last section then adheres less closely to what precedes, and 
its details are more loosely knit together. Since this phenomenon 
is repeated, there can hardly be a doubt that in such instances we 
have a composition which was added to, perhaps before it came 
into the hands of the evangelist, perhaps by that writer himself, 
but which was in any case received by him as a source. 

As regards Luke’s Gospel, on the other hand, the following 
features are to be considered. In the first place, a phenomenon 
is to be observed, which points back to a still elementary form of 
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composition. The arrangement might at first, while oral tradition 
prevailed, be due to quite accidental and superficial motives, to 
such as merely facilitated recollection and repetition. Sayings are 
often conjoined, though of different import, simply on account of 
verbal consonance, or a similarity in the figure employed. Thus 
in Luke viii. 16 f. (cf. Mark iv. 21 f.) the saying as to the light and 
lamp is combined with the axiom, that what is at first hidden 
shall be made manifest. Again, in Luke xi. 33-36, sayings are 
connected which have nothing directly in common save the figure 
of the light which illuminates. The first of these refers to the 
active exercise of one’s own gifts in order to influence others. The 
rest adds to the figure of the light and the eye the reminder that 
men require an inward centre of light. In the same way, Luke 
(xil. 9, 10) combines the words as to the denial of Jesus before 
men and its punishment with the saying that while blasphemy 
against the Son of Man will be forgiven, blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost will not. These passages do not cohere, the second. 
even weakens the first. Nothing but the threat of punishment 
for the denial and gainsaying has brought them together. The 
earliest tradition has here formed its combinations inartistically 
and aimlessly, in accordance with external motives. Hetero- 
geneous thoughts were set side by side on account of verbal con- 
sonance, or an affinity in their conceptions; and the influence of 
the tradition alone preserved the combination. There can, accord- 
ingly, be no doubt that this was not originally due to the historian, 
the evangelist, whose own method was wholly different, and who 
not infrequently has infused a deeper meaning into these merely 
superficial combinations, by the wider setting in which he has 
p~ placed them. In any case he lived too long after the days of this 
elementary form of composition to have been able to derive his 
material directly from the earliest oral tradition; it must have 
lain before him in a written authority. 

The second feature to be observed in Luke’s Gospel is that in 
not a few cases a text lying before him is provided with a gloss. 
We have such an elucidation in the addition (Luke v. 32), ‘to 
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repentance,’ in the saying: ‘I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners. The phrase did not originally belong to the saying 
(of. Matt. ix. 13). We have a striking instance of a similar kind 
in Luke v. 39: ‘And no man having drunk old (wine) desireth 
new; he saith: the old is better. Common property of the 
tradition this verse, in the above connection, is not (cf, Matt. ix. 
16 ff; Mark ii. 21 ff); it does not suit the context. Itis a proverb 
of common life, employed allegorically to explain the repugnance 
of the Jews to the new teaching, and can only have originated in 
the time of Gentile Christianity. There is also a similar gloss in 
the text, where Luke viii. 18 (cf. Luke xix. 26; Matt. xiii. 12; 
Mark iv. 25) instead of: ‘from him shall be taken away even that 
which he hath, we read: ‘that which he thinketh he hath,’ 
Similarly Luke (x. 7) adds to the instruction given to the apostles 
to remain in the first hospitable house, ‘that they were to accept 
meat and drink from its occupants, for the labourer was worthy 
of his hire’ (cf. Matt. x. 11), although this is to be regarded, from 
_ 1 Cor. ix. 14, as an ancient saying of the Lord. This procedure 
furnishes us also with an explanation of the sayings in Luke xvi. 
16-18, which have here lost their original meaning, and are em- 
ployed, in part by means of allegory, as a doctrinal heading for the 
following parable. All this insertion of glosses and revision of the 
text by their aid indisputably imply, however, the use as sources 
of written compositions consisting of discourses. 

Our third observation on Luke’s Gospel, finally, affects the 
composition of the longer pieces in which discourses are contained, 
and that as regards the feature already mentioned: the connection 
is by no means at once apparent, the materials seeming not in- 
frequently to have been thrown together as by chance. This can 
hardly be attributed to the Evangelist, since wherever he has 
wrought independently he retains perfect command of his matter, 
and shows his ability both to arrange it properly and to give it a 
consistent form. It can therefore only be referred to the manner 
in which his source was constructed. His own work, the intro- 
ductory sentences, meant from time to time to fix a historical 
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situation and occasion, has rather broken the continuity and 
obscured the connection. It has led to the almost entire loss of 
any indication of purpose in the text of the source. 

Now, if the Evangelists employed such collections of discourses 
as authorities, it may be presumed that the latter did not yet aim 
at giving history, but were composed for the common wants of 
Christians. This conjecture is, however, further confirmed by 
the difference in style between the discourse-fragments of the two 
Gospels. The difference finds expression in such a way that the 
attempt to explain the whole state of the case from the employ- 
ment of one of them by its successor will always be fruitless. 
The distinction in the spirit of the representation is much more 
thoroughgoing than the difference in the standpoint of the Evan- 
gelists themselves, so far as that can be recognised in the avowed 
objects of their historical work. The origin of the distinction is 
only to be found in the continued development of the tradition 
of the primitive Church which they employed. And this explains 
why the plan of the discourse-fragments is much more transparent 
in Matthew than in Luke. The transmitted pieces are employed 
more naturally in the source of the former, more artificially in 
that of the latter. This can only have been caused by the wants 
which called for the earlier composition having been more closely 
related to its contents than in the case of the second. 

On comparing the discourses in the two Gospels, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt not only that their sources were composed at 
different dates, but to which of these we must assign the priority. 
What above all strikes the careful reader in Matthew’s discourses 
is the observation that we are here still exclusively occupied with 
the secession of the Church from Judaism and its authorities. 
Thus did Jesus Himself oppose the Pharisaism and the Scribes 
of His time, the piety that was then esteemed. But the members 
of the primitive Church, in its earliest period, were still engaged 
in the same conflict; their whole position incited them constantly 
to keep these utterances of Jesus before them, for their own 
Justification and encouragement. But when we observe that these 
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references take a markedly secondary place in the discourses in 
Luke’s Gospel, this single feature is decisive for the view, that we 
have here already to do with a later formation, wherever this may 
have had its seat. Now, however, we observe further, that these 
very discourses in Luke strongly represent the Gospel for the poor, 
and that this feature points of itself to the later period of the 
Jewish Christian Church, when Paul was collecting for its poor, 
a period which prepared the way for Ebionitism. The author of 
the Gospel certainly did not introduce this element himself. He 
belonged to the Gentile Christian Church, and we know of no 
situation in the early history of that Church which could have 
given occasion to it in this form. Where we trace Luke’s hand 
most plainly—as it is possible to do by means of his mode of 
representing facts—his aims were wholly different. It is involved 
in the thought of his authority, however, that the Pharisees appear 
as the representatives of wealth and avarice quite as much as of | 
self-righteousness (xvi. 14). 

When we compare the two collections of discourses as wholes, 
- that employed by Matthew is in its main lines uniform and simple. 
It contains merely passages adapted to the instruction of the 
earliest Church: the doctrines of righteousness, the disciples’ call- 
ing, the kingdom of God, the duties of the community, the false 
system of the Jews and Pharisees, the future of the kingdom of 
God. The combination of the parts was determined by the subjects 
treated; the Evangelist first gave it a historical character. This 
was in all probability the writing ascribed by tradition, according 
to Papias’ presbyter, to Matthew. The collection of Luke, on 
the other hand, belongs from its very plan to a time when the 
attempt was being made to arrange these compilations in their 
historical sequence; for this reason the Evangelist has treated 
them as a book of history, and incorporated the greatest part 
in his own narrative as an inherent section of the history. 
Even this discloses, however, traces of gradual expansion. In 
chap. xiii. everything points to the narrative coming to a 
close; what follows is an added continuation. We have here, 
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accordingly, clear evidence of various strata in the work of 
editing. 

Thus, then, we possess in the comparison of the sources from 
which the two Gospels obtained the discourses a means of infor- 
mation for a considerable part of the activity and development 
of the primitive Church. What this signifies must be ascertained 
more minutely from outstanding examples taken from both writings. 


§ 3. The Discourses of Matthew. 


The great discourses in Matthew’s Gospel everywhere reveal 
their origin in the practical wants of the Church. The Sermon 
on the Mount is a genuine charge to the disciples, yet it contains 
really nothing as to their vocation in diffusing the Gospel, but 
only the rules for their own conduct, the way of righteousness 
in its salient features, and in its contrast with the world that 
surrounded them. It is given, therefore, as Jesus’ legislation, and 
the view is suggested that He began His labours among the people 
with such comprehensive and fundamental deliverances. That 
was also, indeed, the Evangelist’s intention. The discourse, how- 
ever, is certainly not to be referred as a whole to any such point 
in the life of Jesus.. What a conception we should require to form 
of His work as a teacher, if we were to suppose that He began by 
delivering a kind of catechism! The difficulties in the way of 
this view have also found expression in the version of the matter 
given by the Evangelist. He introduces the discourse as an 
address delivered to a multitude, yet retaining everything that 
was expressly intended for the disciples. The discourse, as 
Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a kind of code, but such as 
originated in and was designed for the Church. Those who had 
once heard Jesus speak of these matters put their reminiscences 
together. 

The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, which do 
not necessarily cohere, but rather reveal their independence. The 
first treats (v. 21-48) of the existent legal usage of the Scribes, 
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a usage in which the disciples were not to acquiesce. In opposi- 
tion to that application of the law, wholly different rules were to 
prevail among them. And the section contains the most import- 
ant utterances of. Jesus on the subject, combined and numbered 
in thesis and antithesis, the whole concluding with the loftiest 
truth. The second section (vi. 1-18) consists of His judgment 
upon the pious usages then esteemed, and the reformation in them 
advocated by Him. The third (vi. 19-34) contains His view of 
a worldly life in its pursuit of gain, its enjoyment, and its cares; 
the antithesis consists in the perfect service of and perfect trust 
in God. The commandments in these three sections together 
form a sort of primer, which was, however, first constituted by the 
combination of those didactic pieces, whose original independence 
is at once apparent from the parallel sections of Luke’s Gospel. 
But just as it had all sprung up in the course of the instruction 
given by Jesus from the aspect of His environment, so the tradition 
clung to it; for the environment was still the same, and the Chris- 
tian’s task was ever to free himself from it in his own life and 
work. Compared with those intermediate main sections, the 
nucleus of the Sermon on the Mount, both the twofold introduc- 
tion (v. 3-12 and ver. 13-16) and the appendix (in chap. vii.) take 
a secondary position, in so far as neither is so closely related in 
its subject-matter to the main body of the sermon, as the separate 
portions of the latter are to one another. In other words, these— 
the three main passages—may have come into the hands of the 
historian, combined as they are at present; the introductory and 
closing sections were first connected with them by him. For, as 
regards the introduction, the passage (v. 13-16) in which the 
disciples are named the salt and light of the world, and are called 
upon to influence others by their example, was, certainly, motived 
by a definite historical situation ; it must have been spoken in a 
certain connection now lost, and, though employed here very 
appropriately to introduce what follows, yet it did not belong to 
the compilation intended for the use of the Church. And the 
glorious first passage, the Beatitudes, is in a wholly similar posi- 
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tion. Moreover, the exhortations of the appendix, contained in 
no less than seven shorter sections, which are connected, though 
in a very loose and by no means logical order, were in any case 
supplementary to the preceding commandments. Of course, they 
have this in common with the latter, that they furnish the dis- 
ciples with regulations for their life; but they could not have been 
put together at the same time with the earlier sections, if only 
because they repeat subjects already discussed. And, besides, 
sayings of a quite late authorship occur among them, sayings 
which can neither be referred to Jesus, nor even to the primitive 
Church. In this case, accordingly, the Evangelist has plainly 
contributed to the work, selecting from all sorts of miscellaneous 
material at his disposal. The intermediate main-section stands 
out only the more conspicuously as a source employed by the 
historian, and, in fact, as a didactic piece for the instruction of 
the Church. 

A similar insight into the tradition of the primitive Church 
is afforded us by the second great discourse of Jesus in Matthew’s 
Gospel (chap. x). In its present position it is a historical piece; its 
occasion is the appointment of the Twelve, and it contains nothing 
inconsistent with the object assigned to it. But this is by no 
means enough to determine the unity of the outline. On the 
contrary, we find, on comparing ver. 24-42 with what precedes, 
that there are several repetitions which discountenance this unity 
of origin; besides, this closing section is also strikingly like the 
last part of the Sermon on the Mount, in that it also contains a 
loose and motley string of shorter sentences and minor wholes, 
and, further, has admitted sayings which can hardly have come 
from Jesus, pointing rather, as they do, to later conditions. The 
two longer preceding main-sections of the discourse are in both 
respects of quite a different character. The first, contained in 
Matt. x. 5-15, is the charge proper delivered to the emissaries of 
the Gospel, containing all their principal instructions: the brief 
summary of their teaching, the regulations for their calling, and 
also for their attitude in respect of the different ways in which they 
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would be received. That this document formed an independent 
didactic piece is shown in the various parallels (Mark vi. 7-13; 
Luke ix. 1-6, x. 2-11). This was, without doubt, one of the most 
current pieces, circulating both among the sayings of Jesus and 
afterwards in all the narratives of His history, whence, besides, 
it is evident that there was no agreement as to its historical 
position. We may conclude from this that it was composed at 
first as a discourse. But, further, we may claim the greater origi- 
nality for Matthew’s version; for this has alone retained the 
exclusive destination of the mission for the Jews, thus pointing 
back to the primitive Church, while in the abbreviated representa- 
tion in Mark vi. 7-13 and Luke ix. 1-6, this trait has disappeared, 
and, on the other hand, later elements are to be recognised in Luke 
x. 4 and ver. 7. To this first main section is attached (Matt. x. 
17-23) the second, which treats of the persecutions to be expected 
by the disciples, and their defence. This is also an independent 
piece, and originally had no historical introduction; therefore it 
is also elsewhere provided with a wholly different context (Mark 
xiii. 9-13; Luke xxi. 12-18). In this case Matthew’s version is 
again the oldest; once more it has alone retained, quite in the 
spirit of the primitive Church, the restriction of the Apostles’ 
activity to Jewish territory. Thus these two sections, which were 
quite essentially meant for the instruction of the Church, together 
form, in a very real sense, the fundamental law for the missionary 
activity of the Church. And it is not difficult to conceive that 
they were supplemented and extended by analogous sayings. The 
later additions, however, were not so stereotyped as the main 
sections, and subsequent writers who inserted this material into 
their historical narrative had plenty of scope, as we see in our 
Gospels, for selecting and revising. 

The collection of parables in Matt. xiii. is especially instructive 
with regard to the tradition of the discourses. There can be no 
doubt that the Evangelist’s narrative is alone responsible for the 
delivery of the seven parables on a single day, or for having made 
a history of the event at all. It is all the more conceivable in 
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itself that he should have been the first to combine the parables ; 
and this is supported at a first glance by the occurrence of some 
of them elsewhere in another connection (see Luke xiii. 19, 21). 
In reality, however, he must have found a collection already in 
existence. The inequalities and inconsistencies in the narrative 
would scarcely be explicable if che had been at liberty to arrange 
them as he chose. Any one may see at a glance the irregularity 
in the narrative: Jesus delivers the first parable from a ship to 
a great multitude at the sea-side; He then explains it, without 
leaving the spot, to the disciples alone, and thereafter delivers three 
more; then, however, in order to explain the first of these three 
to the disciples, He betakes Himself at last to a house, where, 
finally, after this second interpretation, He imparts other three. 
The details here given of the situation were not all cast in the 
one mould, nor can they have been originally related in this form ; 
the passage rather betrays unmistakably the awkward adaptation 
of an editor. The formulas originally employed in the compilation — 
are, however, still clearly preserved, sometimes in the words a\Xnv 
mapaBorny tapéOnkev (or EXaAnoev) avTots (ver. 24, 31, 33), some- 
times in the repeated use of mad to introduce another parable 
(ver. 45, 47); and the change in the formula shows us plainly 
enough that here we have before us different strata in the com- 
pilation. At the same time, however, these formulas, as a whole, 
prove that the source or sources consisted of collected logia, which, 
for the rest, had no narrative setting. We have still further to 
notice, however, that the account of parables spoken by Jesus 
is rounded off in ver. 34 f. with a closing observation as to His 
parabolic teaching, although others are afterwards added. This 
indicates unmistakably the existence of two strata in the repre- 
sentation, a fact only to be explained by the use of sources. 

The parallel instance of Mark, who in iv. 21, 24, 26, 30, has 
connected four with the recurring cat édeyev, furnishes us with 
evidence of such a combination of separate parables to form a 
sheet of discourses. Yor the rest, the synoptic relation, as regards 
the whole section of parables, between Matt. xiii., Mark iv., and 
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Luke viii, 4-15, is of a kind to be explained neither from the 
mutual independence of the Evangelists, nor from a single 
ultimate source running through the whole. On the other hand, 
we can assume as almost certain, not only that all three possessed 
collections of parables, all of which began with the parable of the 
Sower—the arrangement after that point, however, taking various 
forms,—but that this parabolic teaching formed also the subject of 
a narrative piece. Looked at more closely, a comparison of the 
Synoptic Gospels leads us to observe that there existed two 
different types of sequel to the main parable. The one is to be 
seen in Matthew, where it is followed by those of the Wheat 
and Tares, of the Mustard Seed, and of the Leaven; the other in 
Mark and Luke, where it is combined with the parable of the 
Lamp, the doctrine that what is hidden shall be revealed, and 
the exhortation to listen intelligently and to increase the spiritual 
possession. The chief parable is itself set in different lights by 
the different appendices. In the former setting, that given by 
Matthew, we find exclusively instructions as to the Kingdom of 
God, or the results of the sowing of the word, of the beginnings 
of the Gospel. In the other, the whole reference is to the 
disciples’ attitude to the parabolic teaching of Jesus, to its 
signification for them, and the first parable is really conceived to 
illustrate this. In the former case, the parables shed light on the 
different sides of the subject, and all the details contribute to an 
exhaustive course of instruction upon it. Jn the latter, on the 
other hand, it is the objects which led Jesus to teach in this form 
at all that are set before us. The one is a didactic piece, the other 
a narrative from the life of Jesus. Hence the conjecture that two 
records existed, both of which contained the chief parable, but 
which for the rest belonged to different categories. And this 
gives us the basis of a correct explanation of the Synoptic relation- 
ship between these sections. 

Weare all the more entitled to regard the parable of the Sower, 
the common property of the narratives, as a reliable historical 
reminiscence. The supplementary passages bear, at least in part, 
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ae. as regards the parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven, 
the same stamp of originality. It is different, however, even with 
the parable of the Tares. It bears evidence in its contents of 
being an experience from the life of the Church, and in its 
relation to the first of forming a supplement. From the very 
nature of this form of instruction, the discussion of one parable 
leads naturally to the invention of others; interpretations develop 
into fresh parabolic material. The second series appended to the 
explanation of the Tares, the parables of the Treasure, the Pearl, 
and the Drag-net, also afford scope for such conjectures. In any 
case the collection gives us an insight not only into the way in 
which the tradition operated, but also into the method of editing 
passages for definite didactic purposes. We are not dealing here 
with distinct commands, but with the impressing of a creed on 
practical life, the fruits of the teaching received, the perfection 
and Divine nature of the cause. The whole then found its 
application in the conduct of the disciples to one another in their 
corporate existence. The less it is combined with formal exhorta- 
tions, the more faithfully has the tradition preserved, even in its 
form, actual reminiscences. It is involved in the genius of this 
form of instruction, however, that both in the course of the 
parable and in its explanation the personal application was left to 
the hearer. It is to be observed, besides, that the first series in 
Matthew—the Tares, the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven—carry us 
involuntarily into the primitive Church. They found their most 
direct use in the relations of that Church to the nation. 

Another section of discourses, in its foundation of high 
antiquity, has been preserved in Matt. xviii. We must, in 
examining it, disregard the historical introduction, and this we 
are justified in doing, because, between ver. 5 and ver. 6, the 
words pass at once from the children to believers, who are then 
designated as ‘ the little ones.’ We cannot regard even the dispute 
for priority as the original introduction to the sayings; for a 
distinction of ranks is directly implied in them. On the other 
hand, the whole series is characterised from verse 6 by a real 
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unity. The reception and appreciation of obscure believers, the 
appreciation especially of converts, then the restorative treatment 
of the erring, the union of the Christians for common action—all 
this, in spite of the looseness of the connection, has its central 
point ; for the whole refers to the conduct of the disciples to each 
other; the sayings teach the nature of their communion, and are 
binding commands for the behaviour to be observed within it. 
There is indeed a certain difference in detail, and in the arrange- 
ment an advance from the more general union in faith and morals 
to definite usages and customs; this may imply a continued 
development of the material. What is essential, however, may be 
regarded as a reminiscence from the life. And the piece that’ 
contains these discourses is, with its definite object and its use to 
instruct the disciples in the nature of their communion, a vivid 
proof of the collection of sayings for the special wants of the 
community. The fact that such a doctrinal piece was in use is, 
besides, further confirmed by a synoptic parallel. For in the 
great discourses in Luke a corresponding chain of thoughts is 
linked together from Luke xv. 4-7 (Matt. xviii. 12-14) to 
xvii. 1 f, 3 f., although the passage has been essentially remodelled. 
How the piece in the first Gospel could, however, be placed under 
the introduction, Matt. xviii. 1-5, becomes clear from the parallel 
narrative section, Mark ix. 33-50, Luke ix. 46-50, which follows 
another though allied point of view, and is in part continued in 
Mark in a similar way to that in Matthew. What distinguishes 
the discourse in Matthew is the intention of its original form. The 
instructions in it are to be referred to the Apostles, and give them 
directions for their conduct to the Christians dependent upon 
them, and for their treatment of errors in their midst. The 
Apostles are thought of as patterns for the Church. From this 
it is obvious that we have here a compilation of Jesus’ sayings 
for practical wants of the primitive Church. 

A second group of parables is further to be distinguished 
(xxi. 28-xxii. 14), containing those of the Two Sons, the Vine- 
yard, and the Supper. The central point is formed by the parable 
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of the Vineyard. According to the united tradition of the 
Synoptics, it is a historical reminiscence; it was known that 
Jesus had by this public declaration in Jerusalem taken up His 
position against the ruling powers in the nation, and that His 
action had produced a far-reaching effect. But the composition 
in Matthew shows that this parable also became the central 
point of a didactic piece, in which Jesus’ view of the people and 
its rulers is given in various parables, and which therefore showed 
the Church its true attitude to the outer world, its freedom, and 
its hope. The collection, in its form in the Gospel, contains 
portions, however, which belong to a late period, and has there- 
fore in any case been much revised (cf. xxii. 7). The case is 
similar with the parable of the Labourers’ Hire (xx. 1-16), 
which can be regarded as an elucidation of the saying in 
<ul Ge 

Especially instructive for the origin and character of these 
discourses is the so-called Pharisee discourse in Matt. xxiii. 
Once more there can be no doubt that we have here, not a speech 
transmitted as a whole, but a compilation, found by the author of 
the Gospel in that form. The first section is an address to Jesus’ 
disciples, the second one to the people, and still more to the 
Pharisees present. The Evangelist, who certainly perceived this, 
has taken advantage of it (xxiii. 1) to introduce the whole with 
the words: ‘Then Jesus spoke to the multitudes and to the 
disciples, saying.’ The kernel of the didactic piece adopted by 
him is formed by the seven woes addressed to the Scribes and 
Pharisees (ver. 13-33). This piece is also preserved in Luke xi. 
(39) 42-48 (52), though in a somewhat altered form, which may 
be easily recognised as the work of a second hand. In Matthew 
it is a voice from the life, from the life of Jesus, but also from that 
of His first disciples, the primitive Church. Such a series of woes 
may be referable to Jesus Himself, although the tradition has 
become a free imitation. 

Now this judgment of Jesus upon the Scribes and Pharisees 
was by itself applicable to the life of the disciples; it erected a 
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permanent partition, and contained in the rejection of the false 
principles the doctrine as to the true way. This application was, 
however, to be made still more intelligible; the judgment of 
Jesus first became really a didactic piece for the Church when 
combined with other sayings which were addressed to the 
disciples themselves, and taught them the duties incumbent upon 
them in relation and in opposition to Pharisaic usages. These 
latter sayings are therefore also put first; they state the aim, and 
the address to the false teachers thus becomes of itself an explana- 
‘tion of this aim. In the first section, therefore (vers. 2-12), two 
commands are given. First, the disciples are not merely, like the 
Pharisees, to preach the law and make it irksome, but they are 
themselves to observe all that they teach to be a duty. Secondly, 
they are not, like them, to seek honour and power, but simply to 
serve. These are not, however, merely general commands for the 
Church. On the contrary, the spirit of the primitive Church 
speaks quite distinctively in them; the legal precepts imposed by 
the Scribes are not blamed; the disciples are not pronounced 
free from them; they are rather to distinguish themselves from 
their opponents by their genuine observance of them (xxili. 3, 
cf. 23). But an appendix (34-39) is added to the main section 
which corresponds completely to the intention of the whole; for 
while it in the first place rounds off the preceding judgment, it 
also conveys to the disciples that they must only expect perse- 
cution from the Scribes. The plan of the whole is, especially in 
the relation of the first part to the second, the same as that of the 
Sermon on the Mount in Matthew. The revised version of the 
didactic piece in Luke xi. has not retained it complete; it has 
also provided it with a historical introduction, according to 
which the words were spoken at table in the house of a Pharisee, 
and were suggested by the reproach that Jesus had neglected 
to wash before dinner. This version of the matter is plainly 


artificial. 


. 
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§ 4. The Discourses in Luke. 


Something similar is true of the great majority of such intro- 
ductions in Luke’s Gospel, especially in the part which contains 
the great groups of sayings (x.-xviii.). They neither furnish 
a clear motive nor a situation that we can realise; they show all 
the more that the compilations of discourses themselves were 
already complete, and were only provided with certain prefatory 
notes; these are as far as possible from restoring a historical 
sequence of events. The. motley composition which, in spite of 
this attempt at a continuous narrative, rather gives the impression 
of confusion, or at least of an unarranged mass, obtains a certain 
form, only if we distinguish groups which reveal themselves by 
the intention to meet definite wants in the Church. Throughout, 
however, certain characteristic traits, constantly recurring, are to 
be recognised, which point to the position of the Church and to 
critical questions which agitated it. . 

The Sermon on the Mount in Luke came into the hands of 
that author in its present form. It at least contains nothing which 
would lead us from its tone to attribute it to the Evangelist; there 
is nothing which deserves to be called Pauline or Gentile Christian. 
This Evangelist was also at a loss how to conceive the conditions 
under which this discourse was delivered. He makes it begin 
as an address to Jesus’ disciples (vi. 20); it afterwards, however, 
contains words spoken to the people (vii. 1), and Luke here calls 
them, singularly, ravta Ta pyyuata adtod; it would be impossible 
to state more clearly that he had received them in the form of 
a collection, Now this collection was very evidently welded 
together from all sorts of fragments—in some cases they had been 
inserted quite recently (vi. 27, 39, 47), and in others the discon- 
nected portions are merely combined by the simple «ai. We have 
no right, however, to attribute this to the Evangelist, on the 
supposition that he was drawing from a tradition still indeter- 
minate. Of any such tradition there can be no question at all. 
The whole discourse reveals so many inequalities, and the sayings 
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are throughout so far from being self-explanatory, that we must 
assume that we are dealing with a whole which has already had 
a history as a whole. 

That the discourse is very closely related to Matthew’s Sermon 
is incontestable. The grounds for holding that it is a later revision 
of the same model are, however, overwhelming. This we see even 
in the introduction, the Beatitudes, which are here reduced to the 
half, while, on the other hand, four woes are added to them by 
way of antitheses. If we have formed any view at all as to the 
spirit of Jesus’ own teaching, then these woes are not in harmony 
with it. They present themselves, however, in their very form as 
antithetical elucidations of the Beatitudes, just as other discourses 
admitted into the Gospel are also provided with explanatory 
additions and phrases. And, judging by their contents, they sprang 
almost unmistakably from a tendency developed in the Church. 
This dependence, however, betrays itself also in the very next 
section. The artificial transition (ver. 27), ‘but I say unto you 
who hear, cannot conceal the want of a starting-point for what 
follows; the whole exhortation to love their enemies is delivered 
in opposition to other principles, to a doctrine that knows nothing 
of this. The only explanation is to be found in the antitheses in 
Matt. v. Thus the Sermon at once reveals its dependence exactly 
in what is peculiar to it. 

If we review its whole development we find as a further pecu- 
liarity, apart from the modification of the Beatitudes, the restriction 
of the general commandments to the love of our enemies; and to 
this are then appended special rules of life as to lending, judging, 
giving, and trading; finally, we have commands and principles 
in reference to the inner life of the Church: the warrant to teach, 
charitable judgment, the distinguishing marks of a genuine dis- 
ciple, and then the conclusion as in Matthew. The composition 
as well as the selection and form of the details points to definite 
wants and aims. Here we have, above all, the sharp antithesis 
between rich and poor; the Church plainly felt itself to be the 
society of the poor in contrast to the rich who surrounded it. 
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From the same situation sprang the rules’ for commercial inter- 
course ; though poor, they could distinguish themselves by unselfish 
honesty and unreserved charity. It was now necessary, however, 
to discriminate in the Church itself between the warranted and 
unwarranted, between the genuine and the false. Here the dis- 
course entirely coincides with the latest portions of Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, the whole of the 
discussion in Matthew’s version with Rabbinic learning and 
Pharisaism has disappeared. 

In the great book of discourses in Luke’s Gospel (ix.—xviii.) 
it is sometimes difficult to perceive the connections and divisions. 
But, on the other hand, it is indisputable, that in the midst of 
the mass of material, apparently gathered together without method, 
we find every now and then in certain connections allied materials, 
pieces of similar contents, or even of similar tone, following each 
other; only the boundaries at which one subject gives place to 
the other are always difficult to determine. These observations 
indicate that undoubtedly complete didactic pieces formed the 
foundation, but that the whole has been welded together by 
the reviser—probably the Evangelist—the joinings having been 
obliterated in the process. Only sometimes do these systematic 
pieces recall in their aim and contents those of Matthew’s Gospel: 
in part they are new. 

The sending of seventy disciples in Luke x. is a parallel to 
the instructions to the Apostles in Matt. x. The commands as 
to their journey are directly employed in the former. What 
follows—first, the woe pronounced upon the Galilean cities, then 
the thanksgiving on the return of the seventy for the revelation 
to the babes—elucidates the vocation of the missionaries. And 
we may also perhaps assign to the same purpose the next sections, 
the Samaritan, Mary and Martha, and, finally, the directions to 
the disciples how to pray: possibly, also, the preceding sayings in 
c, ix, as to following Jesus. The mission of the Evangelists is in 
any case the kernel round which allied materials have gathered, 
and the piece only proves that, after as before, doctrines were 
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combined in accordance with the same thought expressed in 
Matt. x. The materials, however, are differently selected, and 
the object is no longer quite the same. The seventy ‘others’ 
are not indeed to be regarded as missionaries to the Gentiles, but 
they signify the extension of the apostolate, and that by itself 
indicates a new age, with its greater wants and freer movement, 
This goes a good way to explaining the choice of materials in the 
passage. Artificially combined, their chief significance consists 


in their intention to justify the novel element in the period. There 


is nothing in this to carry our thought beyond the confines of the 
mission to the Jews. 

In Luke xii. we come upon a didactic piece whose kernel 
agrees with the exhortation in Matt. vi. to serve God. perfectly, 
uninfluenced by anxiety or love of the world. What precedes and 
follows—the division of the inheritance and the rich man, on the 
one hand, the waiting of the servants for the Master, and the true 
householder, on the other—is closely connected with it in thought 
and imagery, but leads us further. Probably the still earlier dis- 
course as to confession, and the later as to dissension on account 
of Jesus’ teaching, belong also to this section. However important 
may be the lessons against riches and anxiety, yet the theme 
obtains a loftier application through its reference to the vocation 
in the Church. The sayings and thoughts here comprehended 
may be applied to the service rendered in the Church according 
to its various duties and prospects: just as, on the other hand, the 
didactic piece (c. x.), already discussed, may apply to the service 
of the missionaries of the Gospel. Even apart from this possible 
reference the two pieces supplement one another in various ways. 

A striking example is contained in c, xiv. of unity of aim 
secured among the apparently disconnected parts of a section of 
discourses by attaching loftier references to the immediate and 
obvious, i.e. by an equivocal, a symbolical use of the latter. In 
this passage we have, first (ver. 1-6), Jesus at table in the house 
of a Pharisee, with an act of healing on the Sabbath; second, by 
(ver. 7-14) moral rules applicable to hospitalities, enjoining 
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modesty on the guests, and the unselfish dispensing of invitations 
on the host; thirdly (ver. 15-24), the parable of the Great Supper. 
The immediate connection of the whole is given in the conception 
of the supper as history, as the subject of commands, and as 
parable. But the combination goes deeper. The aim of the 
whole passage is contained in the parable, accordingly in the 
Kingdom of God. And to the Kingdom the rules of life also 
relate; the host who invites the poor with no prospect of return 
acts in the spirit of the Kingdom of God; in the modesty of the 
guest we may see the loftier reference to humility before God. 
Yet these points are not merely to be taken symbolically; the 
exhortation to such virtues retains its direct application. In order, 
then, to explain the piece, we have to discover an occasion that 
would necessitate the discussion of the whole subject; this, how- 
ever, brings us to the common meals in the primitive Church. 
The whole passage, the social regulations, as well as the view of 
the Kingdom of God under the figure of the supper, presents so 
many texts, or rather the combined discourse presents a single 
complete text, for instruction concerning the common meal. The 
document was composed for use in the instruction of the Church 
in this matter; the wants of the most important usage of Church- 
life gave rise to it; it is to be understood as a didactic piece meant 
for this purpose. Even the introductory section (ver. 1-6) lends 
itself to this. The meal in the Pharisee’s house was a theme 
current in various versions, and was fitted to form the historical 
introduction; the cure of the man with dropsy has a symbolical 
significance, which at once points to the Holy Supper and its 
| deepest meaning. 

The didactic piece which begins in Luke xv. has already been 
shown to be a parallel and revised version of that in Matt. xviii. 
Luke’s begins with the recovery of the lost, and apparently dwells 
on that part alone. In xvii. 1 ff., however, the sayings as to 
offences and also as to the treatment of the erring brother follow. 
Of course, it may be doubted whether there is any longer a con- 
nection here; for the parables of the Unjust Householder and of 
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Lazarus come between. However, it is in the first place unmis- 
takable that the two parables are closely allied, both in the colour- 
ing of the representation and in language, with the Prodigal Son. 
They might also, however, be related along with the latter parable 
to one idea, for they still treat of the position of the lost. Thus, 
therefore, they have both been inserted under cover of the prodigal 
son, whereby undoubtedly not only has the connection become 
looser, but the new matter has absolutely thrust the old into the 
background. For the rest, these sections belong in any case to 
the latest portions of the collection of discourses in Luke’s Gospel. 
They not only possess the characteristic breadth of description 
and smoothness of style, but they also reveal an entirely new 
species of discourse; they are not parables, but pregnant and 
instructive narratives, doctrines in the form of an example. And, 
in addition to all this, the thought and the doctrine point in fact 
beyond the primitive Church. Especially significant is the manner 
in which the ancient saying (xvi. 17, 29) as to the permanent 

validity of the law is employed; the saying endures because it 
means that the law exists to convert the sinner. 

It is only the extreme offshoots of this collection of discourses, 
however, which contain new additions of the kind. The majority 
of the didactic pieces still belong to the primitive Church. Only 
the situation of the latter has changed. The conflict with the 
pedantry of the Scribes is avoided. It is now much more pertinent 
to regard the Church as the oppressed, but for that very reason the 
Divinely chosen, section of the nation. Within the Church tasks 
have become much more varied; these also must be embraced by 
the words of the Lord. When we consider the zeal with which 
the seventy ‘others’ are ranked with the twelve Apostles, we feel 
ourselves in the midst of that Church from which the Christus- 
party and its emissaries could come. 

We have no means of answering the question whether such | 
a new revision of these didactic pieces could attain the full 
authority of the older version, or how in this respect it stood as 
to use by the Church. We must never forget that Paul quotes 
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| words of the Lord which we do not possess in our Gospels, and 
‘that similar quotations long continued to be made, For this 
reason it is impossible to speak of these compilations of discourses 
_ being furnished with a fixed authority in the Church. 
| From the beginning the tradition consisted not in mere repeti- 
‘tion, but in repetition combined with creative activity. And from 
the nature of the case this activity increased as time went on. 
Elucidations grew into text. The single saying was multiplied 
with the multiplication of its uses. Or the words were referred 
to a definite case and correspondingly modified. The discourses 
in Luke furnish more abundant illustrations of all these points 
than those in Matthew. Finally, words were inserted into the 
text of Jesus’ sayings, especially in the form of instances, of narra- 
tive, which were only meant to make His utterances more distinct, 
But it is always to be observed that we know of very little of this 
sort, which points to another place of origin than the primitive 
Church. From this we see that the vast proportion was formed 
under the influence of the living tradition. It was only in the 
primitive Church that the right and the impulse to ‘shape’ the 
‘ tradition existed. 
Two circumstances are of outstanding significance in the history 
of the tradition of Jesus’ words before the rise of our Gospels. In 
the first place, even in these early times it did not remain merely 
personal reminiscence and communication, but served the Church 
as law and doctrine, and was accordingly put into the form of 
didactic pieces. In the second place, however, this was done in 
a spirit and amid associations that prevented the rise of a binding 
letter. Otherwise the tradition would have been simpler, and 
would perhaps have adhered more strictly to the actual words of 
Jesus. As it happened, we have first to expiscate these from the 
strata of the tradition, while, on the contrary, the latter is itself 
a source for the history of its bearers, of the primitive Church. 
But it has thus become at the same time a monument to the 
wealth of that Word—a wealth which was attested from the 
beginning by its infinite power of adaptation. 
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§ 5. The Narratives. 


When we turn to the narratives of the life of Jesus we are 
wholly dependent on the contents of the Gospels. The Apostle 
Paul refers indeed to the descent of Jesus, to the history of His 
death and resurrection, and also to the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper; but he mentions no events in His Life. The former 
belong to the doctrine of redemption. For the rest, it is only 
the fact of His life as man that is considered. That Paul has 
nowhere made the use of the details of the life that he has of the 
sayings of Jesus is explained by his standpoints and aims; it 
also proves, however, that in comparison with the compilations 
of discourses these narratives formed an independent species of 
the earliest tradition. They do not even admit of a natural trans- 
ition from the one class of passages to the other. It is perfectly 
true that the discourse-sections have also been provided with 
historical introductions, and been combined with one another like 
a chain of special occasions. But we have only to compare this 
sort of narrative, as it is abundantly exemplified in Luke x.-xviii, 
with the genuine historical pieces which have passed as common 
property into the Synoptic Gospels, in order at once to perceive 
the fundamental difference. In the former case we are dealing 
with a meagre setting of the sayings, in the latter the narrative 
presents us with independent scenes which speak for themselves, 
and in which the utterances are part and parcel of the record. 
The second fact which we have to notice is that these portions 
of our Gospels did not come into the hands of the Evangelists as 
a confused mass of separate materials, but as didactic pieces, each 
of which was composed of a distinct group of narratives. 

These groups were not first invented by our Evangelists. As 
they stand in the Gospels they have been edited in various ways; 
none of the Evangelists has adhered to them absolutely. We can 
still certainly perceive, however, in spite of all divergence in the 
treatment of the groups, that certain narratives—two, three, or 
more—have, in each instance of their being used, retained their 
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mutual cohesiveness, and have kept together. To these belongs 
especially the group which embraces the cure of the paralytic, the 
call of a tax-gatherer to the apostolate, and the fasting of John’s 
disciples, as also that containing the stilling of the storm and the 
possessed Gadarene, and, further, the group of Sabbath histories. 
That this cohesiveness cannot in general be attributed to the 
incidents being contemporary or consecutive is indisputably evi- 
dent in the last case, the Sabbath histories, whose unity is that 
of a class. The assumption of historical sequence involves us also 
in most cases in insoluble difficulties. We must assume it asa 
rule that the narratives were first of all independent, and were 
then combined into such groups. And this can only have been 
done for didactic purposes. Some sort of activity on the part of 
Jesus—an aspect of His intercourse with men, a verification of 
His calling and of His mission—was thus to be indicated. Chrono- 
logy had, as a rule, nothing to do with it. So far as we see, the 
historical writers were the first to attempt a chronology. Only 
separate pieces present of themselves a historical moment; so, 
above all, the group which depicted the earliest appearance in 
Capernaum; then the narrative containing Peter’s confession, as 
the decisive expression of the Messianic faith, and the accounts 
of the last days. In these cases the historical crisis is of itself 
,a didactic piece. And even in such historical didactic pieces a 
definite arrangement hardly existed at first. They were only 
gradually formed into a collection at all. 

This characteristic of the narratives as didactic pieces also 
explains the fact that they were manifestly, just like the dis- 
courses, freely treated and moulded. We must not represent this 
practice under the idea that the narrators’ object was to produce 
exact history. The influence of the aim and the deliberate 
editing with a purpose were inevitably much more marked in this 
class than in the sayings. The most striking proof of the revision 
is, first, that the histories are also repeated, when while certain 
variations appear these are only such as cause no doubt as to 

‘their identity, and, secondly, that an Evangelist has in turn 
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omitted one of the accounts, simply because he has perceived it to 
be a repetition. We may recall the duplicate narratives of the 
miraculous feeding, or the parallel accounts of the storm -and 
Christ’s walking on the sea, an instance not quite so manifestly 
yet really pertinent. We meet, however, not only with duplicate 
applications and the remodelling required by the purpose to 
which they are put, but also with what is virtually free invention. 
_ Whenever it was necessary to render distinct a power, an 
attribute, or an activity which belonged to the idea of Jesus as 
conceived by faith, then not only were reminiscences amalgamated 
and magnified, but the narrative was absolutely invented on a 
certain objective foundation of belief ; the example then grew into 
parable. Narratives like the miracle of the Walking on the 
Sea, the Possessed Gadarene, and very specially those of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude are manifestly of this 
character and origin. Of course these narratives have to do in 
a marked degree with the miraculous. But it is not a question 
of the invention of great and striking miracles, meant to prove 
the power of their performer; the narrative developed of itself 
from a certain belief; what Jesus had been and was for that 
belief expressed itself in an allegory, as happened in the Gadarene 
history in reference to the demons and the heathen mode of life. | 
Luke shows how this was regarded by the Evangelists them- 
selves, as he substitutes the parable of the Fig-tree for the Blasting | 
of the Fig-tree. 

We must also add that the visions of memory soon became 
remote through change of place. The histories all refer to 
Galilee. They were told and collected however in Jerusalem. | 
This explains the fact that the conception of localities soon became 
very indistinct and colourless, and moved among generalities: the 
mountain, the sea, the city and the desert. But with the remote- 
ness of place, the home-land of the narrative became also the 
scene of ideal projections, of the glorious as well as the hideous, of 
devoted fidelity and embittered enmity, and above all of the 
miraculous, which harmonised much better with the retirement 
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of the country than with the actual surroundings in the 
great city, and for that very reason busied thought and imagina- 
tion. 

For the rest, different strata may be distinguished in this 
species of didactic piece, as well as in the discourses. It is still 
possible plainly to recognise them in our Gospels. The narratives 
of the first stratum, as it lies before us, still show Jesus in His 
regular activity, in the work of His calling, in His intercourse 
with all sorts of men. Although what emanates from Him is 
often miraculous, yet it is pre-eminently personal action or com- 
munication, and therefore it is distinct, capable of being realised. 
As regards the characteristics of the later stratum, it is enough that 
in it the principal narratives are the two instances of the Feeding 
of the Multitude and the Transfiguration. Here already allegory 
prevails ; the action recedes, and with it the personality, which in 
what is told becomes itself the subject of demonstration and of 
; proof. All possibility of representing the event, still open to us 
in the instances of healing, ceases here; nor can we any longer 
conjecture on what of actual reminiscence, of actual occurrence it 
may have been based; we only see what the faith in Jesus that 
created these narratives sought to express by them. And yet the 
Feeding must have been told in the lifetime of a crowd of Galilean 
witnesses: the Transfiguration, while Peter and John were still 
active. The rise of such histories can therefore only be explained 
by the fact that their Master had become a subject of their 
teaching, and that this form of teaching aimed not at history, but 
at the symbolical representation of His nature. How little 
importance was attached to strict accuracy in reporting an event 
is shown by the same fact being told, sometimes in one way, 
sometimes in another, and thus being employed in different 
didactic pieces. 

Those narrative groups which are to be recognised, and dis- 
entangled from their context with the greatest certainty, also 
amply indicate the aim that has made them didactic pieces, At 
the same time we must not expect a sharp demarcation, such as 
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would only be possible in the case of a complete whole created on 
a certain plan and with precise divisions. 

Thus in the group—the Cure of the Paralytic, the Call of the 
Taxgatherer, the Question as to Fasting—we have not merely a 
collection of disputes, but really histories in which Jesus’ 
Messianic vocation finds its characteristic expression. It was 
possible from both points of view to combine the Sabbath histories 
with them. 

So also the sections, the Storm, the Gadarene, Jairus’ daughter, 
along with the Woman with the Bloody Issue, form a group, 
because they give a complete view of the Messianic power; 
first the power over nature, then authority over demons and 
heathendom, and, lastly, beneficence and healing among the 
chosen people. 

The conditions are somewhat different with regard to the 
piece in which Jesus’ first appearance in Capernaum is related, 
and which contains the Demoniac in the Synagogue, Peter’s 
mother-in-law, and the Leper. Events are here combined 
which were related in point of time; it is the history of the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry. But the unity from the didactic 
point of view is self-evident. The irresistible, overpowering 
character of this beginning, the necessity with which everything 
is accomplished and by which Jesus Himself is impelled point to 
it. It is the thought of the Divine mission bearing its own 
credentials, forcing conviction, as it could not but do, at its very 
first manifestation. 

Among the later groups are the two which alike begin with 
the Feeding of the Multitude, and in which the similar order or 
variation in their colouring of the pieces combined necessarily 
points to the motives of the combination. The Feeding itself 
shows Jesus at the climax of His power: He gathers the people 
together and has gifts for all—all are satisfied. Then follows, in 
the one case, the attack on account of ablutions, in the other, the 
sceptical demand for signs: in both, opposition and unbelief; the 
contrast only throws the preceding glory into stronger relief. 
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And the subsequent citation in both cases of fresh miracles and 
good works means that no opposition can stop His labours. It is 
further worthy of note in the first group in particular—the Feed- 
ing of the Multitude, the controversies as to the washing of hands, 
and the account of the Syrophoenician woman—that we have 
three narratives and discussions as to bread and the table. We are 
thus at once reminded of the style of the pieces composed of dis- 
courses, and this agrees wholly with the fact that in this second 
stratum the allegorical and therefore the teaching proper pre- 
dominates. This section is a didactic piece for the usages at 
table quite as much as the logion in Luke xiv. 

Now as we have had in the above instance the climax of 
Jesus’ active life, we find afterwards the crowning point of His 
revelation in the great piece which begins with Peter’s confession ; 
the Transfiguration and the Announcement of the Passion imme- 
diately follow. The shadow, however, is absent no more here 
than there. But in this instance it is not cast from without, but 
from within the circle of the disciples themselves—in the 
narrative of the futile attempt at a great cure on their part. 
Even this shadow only heightens the light. The moral is obvious. 
This revelation remains inoperative where complete and perfect 
faith does not exist. 

It was long perfectly well-known in the ancient Church how 
these narrative groups were to be understood. This is quite 
clearly expressed by the presbyter from whom Papias (Eusebius, 
Hist. icc. iii. 39) derives his statement: that Mark’s Gospel 
was based on the reports of Peter, ds rpds Tas ypelas érroveiro Tas 
diSackandias. This informant finds fault with Mark’s procedure, 
alleging that he was deficient in completeness and therefore in 
arrangement. The former point is accounted for by a comparison 
with the other Gospels. The second objection is wrong. Mark’s 
arrangement is the best. He presents most accurately the com- 
pilation on which the Synoptics were based. But the presbyter 
was besides aware that this book was composed of separate pieces, 
and that the compilation was not always reproduced in the same 
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form, but that the order was changed and the matter increased. 
The outline still recognisable from Mark’s Gospel shows such 
discernment, however, in the arrangement of the whole, that its 
ascription to Peter's disciple cannot but be supported by it. | 

The history of the Passion belongs undoubtedly to the oldest 
narratives. But it forms to some extent a class by itself. We 
are not dealing here with examples; it was also freshest in the 
recollection. On the other hand, however, it is in a very marked 
sense essentially a didactic piece. To justify the event from 
prophecy was the leading point of view, which had to be more 
or less expressly followed out. On that the belief in Jesus 
depended. But how strong was the motive, apart from this, 
to represent Jesus in the most sacred relations, to hand down - 
His image to devout contemplation. 

An advance is in any case to be observed in the narrative 
pieces as well as in the discourses. The older still show Jesus 
more amid the immediate tasks and antagonisms of His life. 
Soon the view taken of Him was generalised, and became a repre- 
sentation of what He was for faith. On the other hand again it 
became more restricted. He was made to assume a relation to 
new questions rising out of the Church life. Conservation and 
free development went hand and hand in the narrative-pieces as 
in the discourses. The fantastic, the visionary entered slowly. 
Here also, however, elements are to be observed which are calcu- 
lated to recall the thought and action of the Christus-party in 
the second period of the primitive Church. The inherited claim 
to this tradition could become a dangerous weapon. To this the 
early end in Jerusalem set a limit. The Ebionitic continuation 
of the Church carried on this work also; but in its isolated posi- 
tion it had no longer the old importance. What concerned the 
main body of the Church might be regarded as finished. 


§ 6. Conclusion. 


Our Gospels have indeed adopted what was essential. What 
was told and afterwards transcribed from Jerusalem for the pur- 
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poses of the mission was only a small part of the actual experiences : 
simply because the didactic pieces were alone circulated. Even 
these were no doubt more numerous and more extensive than 
those in our possession. The Evangelists, the historians, not only 


~~ collected but sifted. Luke tells us their method, and what he 


says applies substantially to the other two. Their relation to 
their sources was the same. These, ascribed to the eye-witnesses 
and made use of by the first preachers, lay before them also in the 
same form. 

Our three Synoptic Gospels were all composed, although at 
different dates, after the destruction of Jerusalem, and thus are 
subsequent to the Apostolic age in the stricter sense, subsequent 
therefore to the productive period. Since the termination of the 
latter was constituted naturally, it is also probable that the ex- 
clusive circulation of certain main types contained in the oldest 
records was closely connected with it; and this would explain 
quite satisfactorily the intimate relationship of the Gospels. At 
the same time, however, we are entitled to presume that Luke was 
acquainted with his predecessors. As regards the latter, Matthew 
certainly made the first attempt at a history, 7.¢., he was the first 
to edit the whole existing material in the sources. In other words, 
he combined the two divisions, the compilation of discourses and 
the narratives, inserting them in sections into one another. It 
is otherwise with Mark’s Gospel, whose author manifestly knew 
the discourses but made very little use of them—limiting himself 
rather of set purpose to the combination of the narratives. The 
idea would hardly have been possible, however, if this limitation 
had not been also exemplified in the source which lay before 
him, and on which he has made little alteration, and if,collections 
of discourses had not even then existed side by side with the 
narratives. The third Evangelist has reverted to the procedure 
of the first, as regards the combination of the two classes of 
sources ; his method, however, though resembling the older plan, 
still differs from it, the author having plainly come to the opinion 
‘that a special section of Jesus’ history was contained in his collec- 
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tion of discourses. He is not only the latest editor, but also the 
one who has wrought most by the help of conjecture. All three 
Evangelists are essentially alike in one respect: their ideas are 
universalist, though in various degrees. This helps us to under- 
stand why the Ebionitic Church, the legitimate successor of the 
primitive Church from which the tradition arose, composed its 
own Gospel. Not only did the purer tradition pass from the 
primitive Church into our Gospels—its development was ever 
intrinsically consistent with the original, a fact attested by a_ 
comparison with the degenerate Ebionitic form. 


CHAPTER III 
ROME—THE ROMAN CHURCH 


§ 1. Paul and Rome. 


AT one period in his life the Apostle Paul definitely intended to 
go to Rome in the immediate future (Rom. xv. 25-29). At the 
time he had only one other task to accomplish before doing so, 
viz., to go to Jerusalem with the proceeds of the great collec- 
tion from Macedonia and Achaia. That over, he would set out 
towards Rome, and travel by Rome to Spain. In all probability 
these words were written by him in Corinth. The Acts mentions 
the same intention somewhat earlier (xix. 21), when Paul was 
still in Ephesus, and was preparing first to return to Macedonia 
and Achaia; it preserves, however, the connection of the visits, 
viz., that the journey to Rome was to follow that to Jerusalem. 
It tells, besides, that after the Apostle had been put in prison in 
Jerusalem, he received from the Lord by night the assurance that 
he should testify of Him in Rome as well as in Jerusalem (xxiii. 
11). For the rest, it is hardly conceivable that Paul should not 
have much earlier entertained the idea of visiting Rome. Since 
entering upon the great Gentile mission, he manifestly aimed at 
extending it like a net over the provinces of the Roman Empire, 
and the task which he had set himself could find its natural com- 
pletion in the capital alone.. He has also expressed this, however, 
in the letter to the Romans. It had long been his purpose to 
visit Rome, long the subject of his wishes and prayer (i. 10-15, 


xv. 23), Perhaps it had already loomed before him when he first 
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came by Macedonia to Corinth, where he was in a position to hear 
all sorts of information about Rome. Instead of going there, 
however, he went first to Asia Minor; why, we do not definitely 
know. But when we realise his subsequent fortunes in Ephesus 
and the complications in Corinth, we find in them enough to 
explain his having been compelled to postpone the execution of 
his earlier intention (Rom. i. 13). 

Yet these events are not to be regarded as the only cause of 
Paul’s being prevented. When he first entertained these inten- 
tions with regard to Rome, he meant to introduce the Gospel and 
to found the Church there as he had done in Macedonia and 
Achaia. To do so was his vocation as Apostle to the Gentiles, 
the supreme aim of that vocation. But now the situation there 
had long been altered. The Gospel had reached Rome and been 
firmly planted and a Church had been founded without his co- 
operation. The progress of the Gospel had therefore anticipated 
the Apostle in the very place to which his Gentile Apostolate 
seemed to afford him a wholly special title. He had thus, in a 
certain sense, lost his right. If we refer to the original delimita- 
tion of the mission in Gal. 1i..9 this inference might be open to 
question. Then he agreed to limit himself to the mission to the 
Gentiles, while similarly his rivals, the primitive Apostles, reserved 
to themselves that to the Jews. According to this principle, Rome 
would still have been open to him, if the Church there had been 
founded by Jews and been confined to Jews. In that case the 
vast heathen population still remained as a field for his labours, 
and the city was wide enough to embrace if necessary two different 
Churches side by side. Yet this is in reality hardly conceivable. 
Judaism had so great a following there of Gentile proselytes in 
the looser sense of the term, that even a Jewish Christian Church 
would soon necessarily extend of itself in that direction; an 
absolute separation of the spheres would hardly have been 
possible. 

The original division, however, had not been able to maintain 
itself in its first form; it had long since, by the very course of 
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events as well as by arbitrary actions, been in part broken, in 
| part essentially altered. Even in Antioch it had encountered the 
fact that Jews had attached themselves to the Pauline Church ; 
there the division had been disregarded in anticipation; it could 
only be restored in the form of a violent schism. This one ex- 
ample is enough to show that the manifold aspects of actual life 
seldom permitted the preservation of the absolute boundary. It 
can also be proved for a subsequent date that in the Pauline 
-mission at least this boundary was fading away. Even in the 
Churches planted by Paul, Churches which, from their essential 
composition, can without qualification be designated as Gentile 
Christian, we find the names of Jewish members. The division 
was, however, disregarded in a wholly different way from the 
moment when the Judaists began to intrude into Paul’s Gentile 
Christian Churches, in order to attempt a second conversion, and 
to substitute another gospel for his. Paul defended his right 
against them, not merely the truth of his Gospel, but also his 
claim to his own institution, to his own sphere—not, however, in 
the original sense. 

He had changed the ground of the argument when he appealed 
to his having been the first-comer, and to his having won by the 
fact of his labours the exclusive warrant to this sphere. How 
emphatically he vindicated in Corinth this new principle, forced 
upon him by the exigencies of the position, yet only to be carried 
out of his own accord! When he defended himself against these 
new teachers, he did not require ‘to stretch himself out beyond 
due bounds, like one who had not reached them ; for he had come, 
and come first, even as far as to them with the Gospel of Christ. 
He did not need (like others) to talk-at random on the field of 
another man’s labours; on the contrary, he could hope that his 
own work would on this field procure for him a growing success, 
which thence would carry him still further, without his requiring 
to seek his renown on a stranger’s ground, where the work was 
already done’ (2 Cor. x. 14-16). 

These are the points of view employed here by Paul for the 
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- defence of his action and the repelling of attacks. He no longer 
speaks of Jews and Gentiles as the subjects of the mission, although 
as a matter of fact the question turns on these two spheres. He 
relinquishes the vindication of his claims to the Gentiles; he 
demands nothing but a recognition of the work he has accom- 
plished, and to be left unmolested in carrying it on. The second 
point is, that he asserts himself only according to the measure 
(of his labours) which God has assigned him as his limit (x. 13). 
After the Apostle, however, had once set up these principles, they 
were binding upon himself, and prescribed his boundary for him. 
No matter how manifestly the sphere belonged from its nature 
to his own peculiar vocation, he could not henceforth appear and 
preach the Gospel on ground which had been wrought successfully 
by others and on which their work endured. 

Now, this was exemplified in Rome, and the application of 
the principle remained equally imperative whoever had originated 
the Church there. Paul was not the man to evade this conse- 
quence. He made the application himself in his characteristic, 
inimitable way, as he was compelled to write to this Roman Church 
(Rom. xv. 20 f.). He could indeed write to them and that with 
all candour. So far, at any rate, extended his inalienable warrant 
and mandate as Apostle to the Gentiles, ‘the grace which had 
been bestowed on him by God that he should be a priest of Jesus 
Christ among the Gentiles, in the sacred service of the Gospel of 
God, in order that the Gentiles should become a sacrifice, well- 
pleasing, sanctified in the Holy Spirit’ (xv. 15 f.). But although 
he had carried out this vocation in its fullest extent and widest 
range from Jerusalem to Illyricum (ver. 19), it had always been 
a point of honour with him not to preach where Christ’s name 
was already known, in order not to work on the ground of another 
(ver. 20). And that is only the introduction to the explanation, 
which he owed to the Romans themselves, how he had not hitherto 
visited them. All other hindrances he ignores. He names this 
one alone; it had ever kept him away, could not but keep him 
away (ver. 22). Even now, when announcing his visit, he did 
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not deny the binding principle. He had, as he says, no longer 
room in these regions; the work was completed in Greece as in 
Asia Minor. He had therefore to go farther—to the west; not, 
however, to Rome for the purposes of his mission, but to an un- 
touched, unclaimed sphere beyond—to Spain (ver. 24, 28). Rome 
he would visit on his way, not as a preacher of the Gospel. The 
Romans, he hoped, would assist him for his journey to Spain. He 
would only stay long enough among them to learn something of 
them, to satisfy himself with their company. 

Thus he remained perfectly faithful to his own principles. 
And yet he now found himself indisputably in a dilemma; with 
all his abnegation he was ever conscious that, as Apostle to the 
Gentiles, he had a duty to discharge in relation to this Church, as 
well as a right to do it. And he has given expression to this 
dilemma in the opening of the letter in order to lead up to the 
fact of his writing; he required first to establish his authority for 
doing so. He says, in reference to his visit to them, that with 
all his desire to go he had always hitherto found himself prevented 
(i. 15, 10, 13). Even, however, with regard to the aim of his visit 
he expresses himself in two different ways. Recognising thoroughly 
the Christianity already possessed by them, he says he would fain 
impart to them some spiritual gift that they might be confirmed ; 
this he explains at once, however, to mean that his object was 
only an interchange of encouragement through their mutual faith 
(ver. 11,12). On the other hand, he again speaks of his wish to 
proclaim the Gospel to them in Rome (ver. 15), in order to have 
some fruit among them also, even as among the other Gentiles 
(ver. 13). His Gentile Apostolate he cannot abdicate in relation 
to them. It is his duty that draws him to them: ‘to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to wise and ignorant am I a debtor’ (ver. 14). Thus, 
then, his first and predominant feeling got the upper hand, and 
ousted his dread of even appearing to intrude upon another’s 
rights. That he had now to say, in order to justify his approaches 
to them. He had certainly a special reason for explaining why 
he had not gone to them; his remaining away could well be em- 
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ployed as evidence against him. He had so much the stronger 
motive to reveal his higher warrant and his mental attitude towards 
them. 


§ 2. Origin of the Church. 


We have no information as to the origin of the Church. The 
supposition that it was founded by one of Paul’s disciples is simply 
a conjecture, even when it fixes on definite individuals, the gaps 
in whose history, as in the case of Titus, leave space enough for 
such an enterprise; for the examination of the letter, to see 
whether it favours such an opinion, gives no affirmative result. 
The Apostle’s words as to the renown of their faith (i. 8), the 
agreement implied in the interchange between him and them 
(i. 12), and the confidence and hope felt by him in prospect of his 
visit (xv. 24, 29), are much too general to permit of the conclusion 
that his readers were familiar with his doctrine and belonged to 
his school. Another expression used by him (vi. 17) might influ- 
ence us most in favour of this view. He speaks of the impossi- 
bility of his readers seeing in the grace of the Gospel a warrant to 
sin; he thanks God that they have been transferred from the service 
of sin to that of righteousness; he then appeals to the tvzos 
dudayjs, the exemplar of a doctrine of corresponding character, 
to which they were led and had shown themselves heartily 
obedient. It at once becomes obvious, however, that we are 
not compelled here to think of a doctrine emanating from the 
school of the Apostle. The words do not convey more than 
was involved in every form in which the Gospel was preached ; 
it was its moral contents of which Paul was thinking, and these 
were present under all circumstances. The passage is similar 
to vi. 3 ff, in which he appeals to baptism, without our being 
compelled to assume that the readers had been already made 
familiar when they were baptized with the Pauline doctrine of 
the rite. There is not a trace in the whole letter of a historical 
reminiscence of the founding, the early Gospel of the Church, to 
say nothing of the individuals who conveyed the Gospel; and yet 
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such a reminiscence would have been pertinent enough to the aims 
of the letter. On the contrary, the wide range of his course of 
thought, the careful proof of his first propositions, everywhere 
give ground for the conjecture that Paul was conscious of saying 
something new to the Romans. Not a trace is to be found of any 
laying hold of beliefs already existing, of a given foundation; not 
a breath to indicate even an indirect, an incipient connection with 
the Apostle. 

Now, while formerly the prevalent tendency was to attribute 
this preaching of the Gospel in Rome to Hellenists who had 
either come from Jerusalem, or, being inhabitants of Rome, had 
visited Jerusalem and there become acquainted with the Gospel, 
this opinion also is no more than a conjecture. It has, however, 
at least this advantage, that there is nothing in the contents of 
the letter or in the attitude of the Apostle to contradict it, and 
that it is on the whole most natural to think of Roman 
Christianity as taking its rise among the Jewish population of the 
city. A confirmation, not indeed certain, of this opinion may be 
found in the well-known statement of Suetonius, the biographer 
of the Emperors, in his Life of Claudius 25, where he says: Judaecos 
impulsore Chresto assidue twmultuantes Roma expulit; that is, if 
we interpret the words ‘impulsore Chresto’ to mean that the 
Roman Jews quarrelled publicly over Christ. That an otherwise 
unknown disturber of the peace named Chrestus had appeared, 
or that the Jews infuriated one another and got to blows over 
theoretical Messianic disputes, is at least as improbable, as the 
term Chrestus was early current for Christus. And without 
doubt the conjecture is a possible one that the controversy 
regarding Christianity has become through a misunderstanding 
on the part of the historian a controversy instigated by a certain 
Chrestus. If we adopt this interpretation we obtain confirmation 
of the view that Roman Christianity began in the synagogue ; 
on the other hand, however, we should also have to conclude that it 
gave rise there to conflicts which may possibly have changed the 
situation at an early date, and have originated an independent 
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position on the part of the Church. Since, however, the whole 
event is obscure, especially in view of the inconsistency with it of 
other reports of the expulsion of the Jews (cf. Acts xviii. 2; Dio 
Cassius, lx. 6), and since the date is also undetermined, the 
inference is not of much weight. It may at any rate serve, how- 
ever, for a warning to the effect that essential changes can 
possibly have taken place in this Roman Christianity at a quite 
early date, and in any case before the composition of Paul’s 
epistle. We may draw absolute conclusions neither as to the 
membership of the Church at the date of the letter from the 
presumptive origins of its history, nor as to the nature of these 
origins from that membership. 


§ 3. Membership of the Church. 


Now in view of the meagreness of our knowledge as to the 
planting of the Roman Church, we must certainly depend upon 
Paul’s own letter for the determination of the character of its 
membership, as the Apostle knew it. We ought not to consider 
the question whether this Church was, from its essential com- 
position, Jewish or Gentile Christian in the light of general 
presuppositions. The fact that Paul wrote at all to it is un- 
doubtedly prima facie unfavourable to the opinion that it con- 
sisted of Jewish Christians ; we must suppose that even then he still 
adhered in the main to the limits of his Apostolic sphere. This is 
not, however, decisive, simply because we are dealing with Rome, 
and the Church planted in the centre of the heathen world 
possessed for him this significance that it could either promote or 
impede the objects of his vocation. On the other hand, the 
opinion that it was Jewish Christian is suggested by Paul’s 
having written to it with the greatest detail concerning the law, 
works, circumcision, and the rights of the Jews. But this con- 
clusion would also be too hasty. The Galatian Churches were, 
like that of Corinth, Gentile Christian, and yet Paul had occasion 
to write similarly to them upon these topics. The only question 
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is whether, supposing their composition was of the same nature, 
it is possible to recognise a similar historical cause. Finally, 
there is another general reflection by which we are just as little 
entitled to let ourselves be influenced, namely, the doubt as to 
the possibility of the existence here of a great Gentile Christian 
Church, founded neither by Paul nor a disciple of Paul, and there- 
fore destitute of the Pauline Gospel. We are in the habit of 
distinguishing between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, as if the 
‘latter wherever it appeared was of Pauline origin. We are 
entitled to some extent to do so, because the extension of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles was indisputably inspired first by Paul. 
No one can say, however, how long the work was confined to his 
labours. No one can maintain that the foundation of his doctrine 
remained the only form in which a universal Christianity might 
exist. The facts alone can decide the point. 

All mere conjectures and conclusions from general pre- 
suppositions are, however, also superfluous in this matter; the 
Apostle’s definite statements are of such a nature as to leave no 
legitimate doubt. 

In the first place, Paul has stated in the greeting and in the 
introduction of the letter that the Roman Christians belonged to 
the Gentiles, and he has rested both his writing and his previous 
intention to visit them on the very ground that as Gentiles they 
belonged to the sphere of a special Apostolate. He says in the 
greeting (i. 5, 6): ‘through whom (Jesus Christ our Lord) we 
received grace and apostleship, unto the obedience of faith 
among all nations for His name’s sake, to whom you also belong 
as called to be Jesus Christ’s.’ In the first introductory, section, 
however, after speaking of his interest in them and his desire to 
reach them, he continues (i. 13-15): ‘I am anxious, however, to 
tell you, brethren, that I often purposed to come to you—though 
hitherto I have been hindered—in order that I might have some 
fruit among you, even as among the rest of the Gentiles; I am 
debtor to Greeks and Barbarians, to wise and ignorant; hence the 
readiness on my part to preach the Gospel also to you in Rome.’ 
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According to the unequivocal language of both passages Paul 
included the Roman Christians among the gyn. It is im- 
possible to translate, in i. 6, év ois éoré kal tpeis, by ‘among whom 
ye dwell.’ For the phrase would then be objectless: the point is 
that they belonged to the sphere of his mission, and that he 
was entitled to write to them; if they had been Jews, the fact that 
they dwelt among Gentiles would by no means have given him 
this right. It does not matter, however, whether we translate 
€@vn by ‘Gentiles’ or ‘nations.’ As in Paul generally, so espe- 
cially in Romans, the nations are the Gentile nations who do not 
possess the law (ii. 14), who do not strive after righteousness 
(ix. 30). They are the antithesis of the Jews (iii. 29, ix. 24, 
xi. 11-25). When Paul (i. 6) adds xAntol Incod Xpicrod, in the 
phrase ‘to whom you also belong,’ the addition to the subject 
duets makes absolutely no change in the meaning. All it conveys 
is that those addressed are undoubtedly, as a matter of fact, 
Christians already ; he could no longer designate them simply as 
a section of the Gentiles, and required to state that they were so 
only by descent—not, however, in respect of religion; the mean- 
ing is therefore: ‘you Roman Christians indeed belong also to 
the Gentile nations. And thus he proves that he writes to 
them in virtue of the mission conferred upon him by God, in the 
ministry of the Gospel to all Gentiles. 

After this it is also impossible to regard the nations to whom 
Paul had been sent as missionary (i. 5, 13) as the whole of the 
nations of the world, and therefore as comprehending the Jews—an 
idea that, has been taken to denote a new modification of the 
Apostle’s universalism and an irenical phase in his attitude. This 
conception would also see an accommodation on his part in his 
designation of the Gospel (i. 16) as the power of God unto 
salvation to every one who believes, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile, and in his thus conceding to the Jew that his 
right came first. But this claim never was questioned by Paul, 
any more than by anybody else throughout the whole period. 
The only question was whether the right was exclusive. Paul’s 
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universalism consisted in his having disputed this, and in his 
having maintained that the Gospel was meant also for the 
Gentiles, and that as Gentiles, without a preliminary transition 
to Judaism. He not only maintained this, however: he carried 
it out in his missionary labours. His sole reason for undertaking 
and cultivating the Gentile mission as a special sphere was that 
he began with it, and that, from circumstances, the separate 
promotion of the Jewish and Gentile missions was a necessity. He 
never combined with this hostility to the Jews or their mission. 
The thought that the Gospel was designed for all nations, the 
Jews included, would have been meaningless to him, for it never 
could have been in question. If, however, he sought to turn to 
the Jews himself, he did not need to found his doing so on the 
universal destination of the Gospel. That the latter belonged to 
the Jews was involved in the law itself; for it was the law by 
which they were led to Christ (Gal. ii. 19). And the Jews were 
distinguished through what they were by nature from the Gentiles 
who by nature were sinners (Gal. ii.15). Besides, Paul had never, 
because he was the Apostle to the Gentiles, simply renounced all 
attempts to influence the Jews; for them he had rather his own 
method (1 Cor. ix. 20). When, on the other hand, he speaks of 
the éOvn as the subjects of his vocation, he certainly understands 
by them the Gentiles, and when he derives from this vocation the 
tight to turn to a church, to any body of men, these can only be 
Gentiles. And, as regards the letter to the Romans, every- 
thing in it points so strongly to his Gentile Apostolate, that he 
founds upon it the hope that his success among the heathen 
might have the effect of making the Jews jealous, and might thus 
bring them to the Gospel. Thus he says (xi. 13 f.): ‘Inasmuch 
then as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, I should deem my ministry 
the more glorious if I could make those of my own flesh jealous, 
and save some of them.’ It is only this indirect effect that he has 
here in view, and he addresses the words to the Gentiles in order 
to make them realise that the prior claim of the Jews is to be 
regarded as inalienable. What attracted him to the Romans, 
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however, was the very nature of the vocation which directed him 
to the Gentiles (i. 13). Among the latter were comprehended 
G. 14) Greeks and Barbarians, wise and ignorant; of Jews there is 
not a word. 

Just as incapable of being sustained is the idea that the 
Jewish Christians of Rome appeared to Paul from their geogra- 
phical position as a section of the great; Gentile Church (i. 6), and 
that they thus came within the sphere of his vocation, in so far as 
they became the means through which he could begin to act upon 
the Roman Gentiles. When he speaks of his intentions with 
regard to the Romans, he does not distinguish between his readers 
and the Gentiles in the city. He has told them (i. 9-12) how 
dear they were to him, and how deeply he longed for a personal 
meeting with them. But not only so, ‘he may and must say that 
he had often proposed to visit them, in order to have some fruit in 
them as among the other Gentiles.’ They were not the nieans 
by which to influence the Gentiles; they were themselves the 
Gentiles on whom he meant to act; it is his readers whom he 
reckons with the other Gentiles. It was not to other, heathen 
Romans he longed to preach the Gospel, but to those to whom he 
was writing (i. 15), because they belonged to the class to whom he’ 
felt bound under his vocation (i. 14). 

In the second place, Paul has spoken quite as definitely of 
the descent of his readers in the conclusion of his letter, where he 
resumes the statements of the introductory section (xv. 15 ff). 
When he there tells them that he had written ‘freely,’ properly 
‘more boldly,’ we may fitly complete his words with: more so than 
they indeed expected, or than was implied in his relation to them. 
It is not necessary, however, to explain this by supposing that 
they were Jews; the complete and only correct explanation is that 
they were unknown to him. But he does not excuse himself; he 
rather justifies his action, and that once more on the ground of his 
Gentile Apostolate (xv. 16): ‘because of the grace which was given 
me by God, that I should be a minister of Christ Jesus among 
the Gentiles, in the sacred service of the Gospel of God, that the 
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Gentiles might be an offering, well-pleasing, sanctified in the 
Holy Spirit.’ Accordingly he did not mean by this that his 
special vocation might explain why, in his correspondence 
with them, he championed the cause of the Gentiles so con- 
spicuously ; it was not in this that his boldness lay, but in his 
having spoken to the conscience of his readers themselves (ws 
érravamipvyncKkav vpas, xv. 15). It is still less possible to take 
out of his words that, in thus dealing with them, he was perfectly 
conscious that his legitimate vocation was his Gentile Apostle- 
ship, and was therefore bearing him elsewhere. On the contrary, 
it was on account of this vocation (dua tiv yap) that he had 
thus spoken to them. With this the further expedient also falls 
to the ground, viz., that he sought, by influencing the Roman 
Christians, merely to secure the antecedent condition, the founda- 
tion, in order that he might afterwards promote the Gentile 
mission in Rome. He speaks of no aim except that connected 
with them ; they had indeed been heathens and become Christians; 
but the point for him was that the Gentiles should be made a 
really acceptable offering; and that came within his vocation. 
There is nothing in the whole passage, however, about an 
intention to set up his seat in Rome in order there to carry on his 
mission among unconverted heathens. On the contrary, he did 
not mean to stay long in the city, but rather to travel on to 
Spain. All that he sought in Rome was to visit the Church ‘ with 
the fulness of blessing ’ (xv. 29), and ‘to refresh himself with them’ 
(ver. 32), 2.¢. by the interchange of which he has already spoken 
(i. 11, 12). We can therefore find nothing, even in his words in 
xv. 15 f., except the justification from his Gentile Apostleship of 
his turning to the Romans. And the necessity he feels of 
repeating it here, and his stating it with a certain qualification, 
are entirely due to the fact that Rome had not hitherto belonged 
to his field of labour. 

In the third place, in the section chap. ix.-xi., in which Paul 
discusses the fact of Jewish unbelief, he has explicitly addressed 
his readers as Gentiles. The opening of this remarkable dis- 
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cussion is purely objective. It merely begins by solemnly affirming 
the truth of the assurance that the subject is one of the deepest 
concern to him. It is only when he has reached the close, and is 
giving the solution of the problem, that he turns to his readers to 
tell them the lessons they are to take to heart (xi. 13). Here, 
however, he addresses them with the words: ‘But I say to you 
Gentiles.’ Consideration of the fact that the vast majority of the 
Jews meet the Gospel with unbelief first requires an explanation, 
and that from two points of view, namely, from the unrestricted 
choice of the Divine will, and from the perverse pursuit of the law 
on the part of the nation; this is however followed by the 
assurance that the nation has not been abandoned by God, that it 
is rather to expect deliverance, and that the present preference of 
the Gentiles must itself contribute to that deliverance being 
secured. 

Here, again, it would only mislead us to attempt to decide 
from general ideas for whom this observation was written. Thus 
it is perfectly true that Paul enters into the discussion of his 
subject, as if he intended to defend himself. This, however, does 
not imply that he was addressing Jews by birth, but merely that 
he had occasion to discuss the matter with his readers, and to 
defend his own conception. Still less does it follow from Paul’s 
expression of hope for the future of the Jewish people that his 
readers were Jews, because he thus gives them consolation, while, 
conversely, the words would be somewhat offensive to the Gentiles. 
These considerations are all too petty for Paul, who wrote to please 
neither Jews nor Gentiles, but always said what he believed, and 
in this very passage was overpowered by the flight of his loftiest 
thoughts. They are also, however, perfectly futile, because the 
Apostle has expressed himself with absolute perspicuity on every 
point in question. The query, what it could all mean for the 
Gentiles, was raised and answered by Paul himself (xi. 13), and 
he has explained its consequences for them—the prospect of the 
resurrection to life, which would take place at the ultimate deliver- 
ance of Israel: the warning against an arrogant assumption of 
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superiority over the Jews: the menace which the fate of the Jews 
contained also for them: and the knowledge of the final marvellous 
ways of God. All this he says to his readers; it is the practical 
application of the whole preceding presentation of the case. The 
application consists solely of this one for the Gentiles; for the 
Jews Paul made none. Nor can it be said that one is implied in 
the discussion of the subject, and that this was written for them. 
On the contrary, it is everywhere evident that, while indeed he 
is speaking about the Jews, it is to Gentiles. It is only he 
himself who belongs to the people whose destinies are being dis- 
cussed. His kinsmen according to the flesh are the Israelites to 
whom the sonship belongs (ix. 3 f.). How does he prove that 
God has not rejected His people?. He himself is the living evi- 
dence (xi. 1): not a word to show that his readers also prove it: 
not a single hint, therefore, of a change of front on the part of the 
Apostle when he (xi. 13) addresses the Gentiles. From beginning 
to end. it is all cast in one mould; one and the same con- 
ception runs through the whole; everything is said to the same 
people. 

Our conclusion is that, wherever the Apostle is addressing the 


Roman Church, and referring to its actual membership, he addresses 


them as Gentiles by birth. It is not to be denied, on the other 


\ hand, that he also addresses Jews in the course of the letter, and 


that he regards his readers as under the law. This, however, does 
not affect the answer to the question as to the origin of the latter. 


For in none of these cases is their origin discussed ; the statements 


belong to the didactic section of the letter; the Jew is addressed . 
when account is being taken of the claims of Judaism; the law 
is applied to the Roman Christians, when God’s universal dispen- 
sations of law and gospel are under discussion. The expressions 


/ in question are therefore partly rhetorical, and partly dogmatic. 


Jews and Greeks are the sum-total of humanity, placed, accord- 
ing to ii. 9, 10, under the dispensation of the law and of retribution, 
and (ili. 9, 10) equally included under sin. The Gospel is (i. 16) 
equally designed for Jews and Greeks; they have (x. 12) the same 
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Lord who is rich unto all who call upon Him. God is the God of 
the Gentiles as well as of the Jews (iii. 29). 

When the Apostle argues that in spite of their knowledge of 
the law the Jews transgress it like the rest, he personifies Judaism, 
addressing it as the Jew who relies without reason upon the law 
CLT); 

When he argues that the law is no longer binding upon the 
Christian, his words apply to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews: 
the Roman Christians have become free from the law through the 
death of Christ, whether they were formerly Gentiles or Jews 
(Rom. vii. 4). Until the Gospel came the sovereignty of the law 4 
overshadowed the whole world. ‘When the fulness of time had 
come, continues the Apostle (Gal. iv. 4 f.), ‘God sent His Son, 
born of a woman, made under the law, that He might redeem 
those under the law, that we might receive the sonship. By 
these words Paul did not understand the Jews; for he infers from 
them that the Galatian Christians had become, and knew that they 
were, sons; they had, however, been heathens. As certainly as 
Scripture had determined all under sin (Gal. iii. 22), all had been 
in bondage to the law (ver. 23), And this bondage had been 
transformed by the Gospel into liberty for all alike, for Greeks 
as well as Jews. Paul has given utterance to this genuinely 
Jewish conception in a variety of ways: in his declaration in 
Rom. ii. 14 f£., that as a matter of fact the Gentiles have also their 
law in the form of the inner voice; in Gal. iv. 9, that the Jewish 
law as well as heathenism involved subjection to the elements of 
nature. The same thought expressed by him in Gal. iii. 23 ff, 
iv. 4 f., he applies in Rom. vii. 1-6: the jurisdiction of the Thora 
extended over all men. According to Jewish or Judaistic teach- 
ing, it was so still; hence arose the demand that the Gentiles also 
should submit to the law for the sake of their own salvation. 
While Paul disputed this demand, it did not occur to him to say 
that it had never been in force for the Gentiles, but only that it 
was now no longer in force, because it had been annulled by the 
death of Christ and baptism. In this sense his readers had also 
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died to the law (Rom. vii. 4), through the body of Christ, whether 
formerly they had been Gentiles or Jews. The opposition between 
their former and their present life was at bottom the antithesis 
between flesh and spirit (vii. 5, 6). 

At the same time, we must not forget that this argument is 
directed against the intention of imposing the fetters of the law 
upon these Christians. When, therefore, the Apostle refers 
specially to the fact that the law rouses our sinful passions, and 
speaks of the ancient service of the letter, his words have the 
same bearing as in Gal. iii. 21 f., 2 Cor. iii. 6. From the same 
relative position is also to be understood the fact that the Apostle 
explains from the law itself its abrogation through the death of 
Jesus, z.e. explains it by means of the dissolution through death 
of the marriage-tie (Rom. vii. 2 f.). And in doing so the Apostle 
indicates besides that he was not dealing with born Jews; for he 
says (vii, 1): ‘I am speaking indeed to men who understand 
something of law.’ The words are most naturally explained if 
this knowledge was not native to them, but had been acquired. 
Finally, however, we must not forget that the section vii. 1-6 is 
immediately connected with the argument as to the law (vii. 7 ff.). 
To his ascription of the law to flesh and sin (vii. 5 ff.) is appended 
the apology that he does not think of the law itself as sin. Who 
would, however, maintain that this psychological exposition of 
moral experience merely referred to Jews ? 

We have still to mention the specious argument that when 
Paul (iv. 1) calls Abraham ‘our forefather’ he is addressing him- 
self to Jews. We might as well regard the Corinthian Christians 
as Jews by birth, because Paul (1 Cor. x. 1) calls the Jews who 
came out of Egypt ‘ our fathers.’ ae 

Apart from the passages here discussed, it is impossible to 
discover anything that could even dimly suggest that the members 
of the Roman Church were originally Jews. Of course, this only 
proves the essential or predominant composition—that which gave 
its character to the whole. Even in the Churches founded by 
Paul himself there is no suggestion of a purely Gentile member- 
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ship. This may be presumed still more in the present instance ; 
for, in the first place, the Church was certainly not based on a 
fundamental doctrine so explicitly stated as we find in Paul’s 
Epistles ; and, secondly, its probable origin suggests a mixed com- 


position. And, in fact, indications that it was of such a nature « 


are not wanting in the letter. 

These indications are all to be found in the hortatory section. 
A considerable part of the exhortations is devoted to union and 
absolutely to the unity of the Church. The first division of this 
section (chap. xii.) has the comprehensiveness of a table of uni- 
versal Christian duties, yet through it all there runs, like the woof 
in the web, the reference to union. At the beginning of the special 
exhortations stands (xii. 3) the warning against arrogance, and the 
call to mutual recognition of believers as members of the one body 
(ver. 4 f.), and the writer returns twice to the subject: in his 
recommendation of eagerness to pay honour (ver. 10), and of the 
mutual admission of all to equality in their own thoughts (ver. 16). 

But, further, the exhortation, xv. 7-9, comes under this head. 
The Apostle has already counselled his readers, in relation to a 
particular case, to be at one in the patience and good understand- 
ing of love, referring also to unanimity in praising God, and he 
now continues: ‘Therefore receive one another as Christ also 
received you. For I say that Christ came as minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the truth of God, in order to confirm the promises 
to the fathers; the Gentiles have, however, glorified God for His 
mercy.’ Since the subject here is the coming of Jesus for Jews 
and Gentiles, it is natural enough that the exhortation of the 
Roman Christians to accept one another should also suggest the 
relations of Jews and Gentiles. But the example of Jesus cannot 
be transferred so directly to the members of the Church. For 
what is said of Jesus Himself does not convey that He adopted, 
that He ‘took in addition’ (3poceddBero) both Jews and Gentiles. © 
In the case of the Jews it is not a question of adoption. He came 
on their behalf, because by the promises they possessed the right 
to His coming; it was the Gentiles, and only the Gentiles, who 
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were adopted or ‘accepted in addition,’ because their acceptance 
was based on mercy alone; and accordingly the following texts 
deal exclusively with them. When, therefore, the Church is 
addressed in an earlier passage in the words: ‘as also Christ has 
adopted you,’ it is thereby designated as Gentile Christian alone. 
The example, however, which Paul set before them consisted solely 
in compassionate love, and this affected them especially, because 
it was only by this love that they were what they were. We 
cannot, therefore, infer directly from these words that the question 
at issue was the overcoming of the opposition existing among them 
between Jews and Gentiles. Yet this reference is not to be alto- 
gether excluded, because the reminder of the twofold relation 
involved in Christ’s mission was hardly chosen without a purpose. 
If the readers were interested in the fact that they were while 
Gentiles adopted through mercy, then it was especially incumbent 
upon them to cultivate the same disposition in relation to those 
who. had a right to Christ. This is in perfect harmony with the 
direction which Paul gives them (xi. 13 ff), that, seeing they are 
late-comers, they are not to glorify themselves. In that case they 
would certainly be regarded as forming the majority of those on 
whose attitude the common peace depended. The actual relations, 
however, to which this refers can only be seen’from the previous 
section, the intention of which is here summed up. 

The key to the Apostle’s whole insistence on union is to be 
found in the section xiv. 1-xv. 7. In this passage we meet in 
fact with two parties which despise and judge each other, and 
whose disunion threatens the work of God with destruction, and 
the Church with disruption. The subject of the controversy does 
not appear with perfect clearness from: the Apostle’s exhortation ; 
he has not entered so definitely into the facts as in other instances, 
where he is writing to one of his own Churches. He may have 
intentionally spoken with greater caution, seeing that he was not 
on ground with which he was personally familiar. Still, his state- 
ments are at any rate precise enough to let us see the situation in 
its essential features. The opponents are not named; they are 
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contrasted with one another under the epithets of ‘the weak’ and 
‘the strong ’—7.e. weak and strong in faith and conscience. The 
difference is represented, however, not as a difference in the faith 
itself, but in the view taken of the practical duties involved in 
the faith, Two matters are in question,—food and days. The 
strong recognised no commands, or rather prohibitions, regarding 
food: they ate indiscriminately ; the weak, on the contrary, held 
certain kinds of food to be forbidden and unclean: they limited 
themselves to the use of vegetables and avoided flesh and wine. 
We learn nothing as to the days, except that the weak distin- 
guished between them, while the strong regarded every day alike. 
From the nature of thé case, the strong despised the weak, even 
feeling themselves justified in using compulsion, while, conversely, 
the weak judged the strong, holding their action to be condemnable. 

The parties were not equal, however, in number and import- 
ance. This is certain from the exhortation being chiefly addressed 
to one of them. The very beginning (xiv. 1) is conclusive; for the 
Church is, as such, called upon to receive (7pocAapuBavecGe) the 
weak. Accordingly, the strong were at all events in the majority, 
and held the power. The minority may have obtained their 
strength from the standpoint represented by them being one 
of conscience. In the first place, then, the call to tolerance and 
mutual recognition is undoubtedly addressed to both parties: they 
are to recognise one another as Christians who are all to account 
to God for their conduct. Then, however, the exhortation enters 
on a second section at xiv. 13; and in this it is the strong alone 
to whom the duty of toleration is especially brought home. Paul 
is able to address them the more unreservedly as he reckons him- 
self one of them (xiv. 14, xv. 1). They are convinced that nothing 
is unclean. They are, however, to consider the conscientious 
scruples and the doubts of others, and not to please themselves 
under a sense of their own superiority. They are for love’s sake 
to let the others alone, nay, to go so far as themselves to refrain 
from eating flesh and drinking wine if the weak brother takes 
offence at such things. Their highest point of view is to be that 
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of edification. The whole passage is worked out exactly like the 
counsels, given by Paul in 1 Cor. in regard to sacrificial flesh, to 
those who were ‘the strong’ in that Church. 

There can be no doubt that the strong, who according to this 
formed the great majority in the Roman Church, were converts 


from heathenism. It could not be said of Jewish Christians that 


they had faith to eat all things (xiv. 2), that for them nothing was 
unclean (ver. 14). The Apostle reckons himself one of them. 
This only completes the evidence for the Gentile Christian char- 
acter of the Church. 

It is much more difficult, however, to discover who those 
designated the weak were, and whence they derived their prin- 
ciples. Their opposition to a liberty which was familiar to Gentile 
Christianity points at first to Jewish Christians. But they are 
not to be explained from the Judaistic movement with which the 
Apostle Paul had himself to deal in this period; for that which 
was a matter of conscience to them did not originate in the law, 
which certainly forbade neither flesh nor wine. Their principles 
accordingly had no connection with the question as to the necessity 
of the law, discussed by the Apostle in the greater part of his 
letter. Their doctrine was, therefore, even in his eyes, not one to 
be reprobated. Had it been founded on the validity of the law 
within the sphere of the Gospel, he could not have described 
them as weak, and their opinion as showing a conscientiousness 
which, though erroneous, was yet worthy of respect and required 
to be tenderly treated. Scholars will always be tempted, therefore, 
_to refer this view to wholly different sources, to sources within 
the heathen world. There in fact existed at the time an asceticism 
distinguished by abstinence from flesh and wine, and so widely 
diffused as a philosophical and religio-ethical ideal, that this 
account of the origin of the party presents no difficulty. Yet it 
is nothing more than a general conjecture; for there is absolutely 
nothing in the sketch given by Paul to point to a definite doctrine 
or sect; and any conception which prohibited the use of flesh on 
account of the sacredness of animal life or of the transmigration 
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of souls is precluded by the indulgent verdict of the Apostle. 
Similarly we know nothing of any such custom having been com- 
bined with the consecration of set days. This latter feature itself 
refers us rather to Judaism: and not this merely, but also the 
circumstance that, in his discussion of the food question, Paul 
makes use of the categories of clean and unclean, caapds and 
Kowos (xiv. 14, 20), which inevitably recall the conception at 
the root of the decrees as to food inthe law. The conjecture, then, 
arose that while we were not here in presence of Judaistic legalism 
pure and simple, we were face to face with a modification of it 
which rested on the influence of a Jewish sect; and for this 
KEssenism could alone be brought forward. But, as has been 
shown, it cannot be proved that the use of flesh was prohibited 
among the Essenes. Even the Ebionitism of the second century — 
yields no declaration to this effect; though, according to the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, it recognised both forms of abstin- . 
ence, yet it cannot even be proved that they were implied to have | 
been already habitually practised; and, in any case, we do not — 
obtain from this a reliable support for the explanation of a pheno- | 
menon belonging to so remote a past. . 

Under these circumstances we can understand how many 
should have contented themselves with the view that in this 
phenomenon we have an independent development within the 
new Christian faith, a modification whose rise could be readily 
explained, especially on Gentile Christian soil, from general motives. 
The consciousness of having undertaken wholly novel duties, the 
call to a complete transformation in life (cf. Rom. xii. 1 f.), could 
lead without other influences to such an extreme abstinence from 
sensuous enjoyment. We are not limited, however, to this last 
expedient, and we may hardly limit ourselves to it, in view of the 
indications which point to some sort of connection with Judaism. 
Jewish Christian zealots they certainly were not who agitated for 
nothing in particular except the selection of food, and the cele- 
bration of holy days, and who could not be reproached with dis- 
figuring the Gospel through the service of the law. The two former 
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points were, however, the most important features in the customs 
of the Gentile proselytes of the gate, those called in the New 

Testament ceBdpuevor Tov Oeov. Though the latter did not under- 
‘take to keep the whole law, nor bind themselves to it by cir- 
cumcision, yet they observed the Sabbath, and submitted to the 
commandments about food; and while these commandments were 
indeed kept in different degrees, and for the most part imperfectly, 
yet it is not difficult to conceive of some going a greater length 
than was required by the law itself. Here, then, it was not so 
much the definite prohibition of the law that prevailed, as the 
conception that had been awakened of the purification of the 
natural life by a choice of food. The opinion that such proselyte 
usages were transferred to and were developed within the Chris- 
tian Church, explains most naturally the two facts which we have 
to combine; namely, that, on the one hand, ‘the weak’ were con- 
nected with Judaism, and that, on the other, they neither were 
Judaists, nor were regarded as such by the Apostle Paul. 

_ Accordingly, what we learn from the Apostle about the parties 
in the Roman Church does not lead us to the conclusion that a 
Jewish section occupied a prominent or even a considerable posi- 
tion in it. The majority were certainly Gentile Christians, the 
minority were also Gentiles by birth, who, however, had been 
Jewish proselytes. And our main inference as to the composition 
of the Church is thus only further confirmed and illustrated. If, 
nevertheless, the opposition of the factions threatened to become 
so pronounced as to be capable of undermining the union of the 
Church, that affords no reason for doubting the conclusion already 
arrived at; we have only to recall the wholly similar conflicts in 
the Corinthian Church. There it was not Jews and Gentiles who 
confronted one another in the question as to sacrificial flesh, but 
Gentile Christians of different modes of thought. The question 
rose entirely out of the adoption of the monotheistic creed. ~But 
the other practical question in the same Church also furnishes us 
with a notable parallel. In the ascetic conception of marriage a 
striving after abstinence was evinced, which originated solely in 
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reflection on the Christian thought of the renunciation of the 
world, and in any case proved how easily similar principles of 
abstinence might in another. direction develop also in Rome. 

The exhortation to obedience to the Roman authorities (Rom. 
xill, 1-7) gives no ground for the opinion that Jewish pride and 
craving for independence were rooted in the Church. We should 
in that case require to assume that even then the danger existed 
of the Christians being implicated in the broils of the Jews; but 
we do not learn of anything of the sort in Rome under Nero’s 
reign. It is quite as improbable that the growing spirit of revolt 
should have been imported from Judaea. The only possible mean- 
ing of the Apostle’s words indicates that they were suggested, not 
by national hatred and pride, but rather by a fanatical aversion 
to the power of the world as one of unrighteousness. The Apostle, 
who had depicted (Rom. i. 32, ii. 1) the executive and judicial 
power of Rome as sunk in sin, guards in our present passage 
against an obvious and dangerous inference from the conscious- 
ness of this fact; and he has stated the feelings which were to 
be overcome in the preceding words (xii. 21): ‘Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good,’ The whole exhortation 
bears, in connection with the general advice in xii. 17 f.,, to have 
held in view what would necessarily produce the best impression 
upon men universally, and would thus preserve peace as much as 
possible with all parties. Paul had kept this aim before him in 
his Gentile mission from the beginning, ever since his work in 
Thessalonica. He could not but be, above all, anxious that the 
believer should avoid everything which might be prejudicial to 
the extension of the Gospel in the empire, every unnecessary 
collision with the outer world. And that he was thinking— 
especially in the case of Rome—not merely of the surrounding 
society, but of the civil authorities, is self-evident from the 
character of the capital itself. He may even have been furnished 
with a motive. for his warning by a jealous surveillance or hostile 
treatment of the Christians (xiii. 3-5). Paul, however, proved his 
far-sightedness when he urged the Christians in the capital to 
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show themselves good citizens. He paved the way for the appeal 
to this characteristic which Justin made in presence of the civil 
authorities in the following century. The earliest intercession 
for the Emperor in a Christian prayer, preserved for us in Clem. 
Rom. 1 Ad Cor. 61, is a logical result of Paul’s exhortation. 

The whole idea which we gain of the composition of the Roman 
Church compels us further to conclude that it was at the time 
completely separated from the Jewish population of the city and 
from the synagogue. This alone agrees with Paul’s language in 
Rom. ix.—xi.; he presupposes as a fact the infidelity of the Jews 
in the mass; they are regarded as if from a distance. Now, if 
Paul required to put himself in the position of his readers, it must 
be inferred that they could have no other conception of their own 
relationships. Of this state of matters the author of the Acts 
was also certainly aware when (xxviii. 17 ff.) he makes the Apostle, 
who had been received into the bosom of the Roman Church, then 
enter in an extraordinary fashion into a connection with the Jews. 
Whether the above relationship to Judaism took this form when 
Christianity was first transplanted to Rome, or whether the latter 
was first introduced among the Jewish population and afterwards 
was cut off by a schism, we have no means of saying. It is at any 
rate the more probable view that the Hellenists who brought the 
religion of Christ found it easier from the beginning to make an 
impression on the Jewish proselytes than on the Jews themselves. 

The diffusion of the Gospel among proselytes simplifies the 
explanation of the fact that it was possible for it, without Pauline 
teaching, to develop itself in Rome as Christian monotheism, 
thoroughly universal in its character. This fact need not however 
stagger us, if we remember how many and how capricious were 
the forms assumed in the case of proselytes by Judaism itself, and 
how its zealous propagators were frequently content to take what 
they got and to plant what they could. Paul shows us a prose- 
lytism of this sort in the letter to the Galatians: in Galatia it 
undoubtedly insisted eagerly upon the form of circumcision, but 
it made all the lighter of the obligations of the law. And even 
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the hostile Judaists who confronted Paul in Corinth were com- 
pelled by circumstances to cloak their designs and to water down 
their principles more than they could have justified to themselves. 

The history of Stephen shows that even in the primitive 
Church the ways of the new faith could not but produce a greater 
freedom of thought, manifesting itself in various if yet imperfect 
forms. This instance, however, is not directly parallel to our 
present case. The planting of the Gospel in Rome belongs at the 
earliest to the period of Paul’s activity ; and we cannot over-esti- 
mate the effect which must have been produced by the existence 
of Gentile Christianity, even where it was only acknowledged 
as a fact generally known. But we are not wholly without 
instances of a mission conducted in the spirit of universalism side 
by side with that of Paul. According to the Acts Barnabas came 
from the primitive Church; he then became the companion of 
Paul in the latter’s first missionary period, undoubtedly not as 
his disciple, but by a voluntary advance to him. At the confer- 
ences in Jerusalem he took his place beside Paul on an equal and 
independent footing; he took part with him in the conclusion of 
the treaty with the primitive Apostles as joint-representative of 
‘the Gentile mission. Afterwards, indeed, in Antioch, he fell away 
from Paul. But his defection cannot have been permanent. Long 
after (1 Cor. ix. 6), when comparing himself with the primitive 
Apostles and the Lord’s brothers, Paul reckons him on his side; 
Barnabas observed the same usages in the common life of the 
mission. We should have been compelled from these words to 
represent him as still being a companion of Paul, if there had 
been any other indication of continued association between them 
in the later period. As it is, however, we can only suppose that 
he followed out his own plans, yet still representing the 
same cause as Paul, and capable of being regarded by the latter 
as his fellow-labourer. 

Another man occupied a similar position. Apollos did not 
proceed from the primitive Church, but as little was he a disciple 
of Paul. He was a Jew, a Hellenist, probably an Alexandrian. 
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It is unknown how he came to the Gospel; the Acts expresses 
this in the narrative which tells how his first acquaintance with 
it was imperfect, and required to be corrected indirectly by Paul, 
i.e. by Paul’s friends. Paul himself suggests nothing of the sort ; 
he recognises his perfect independence and the distinctiveness of 
his teaching; and yet he is conscious of being in entire agreement 
with him in the chief points; in their conception of the Gospel, 
their principles of working, and certainly their universalism, they 
were alike. Apollos was for a time the successor of Paul in 
Corinth. He then lived along with Paul in the Church of 
Ephesus, preserving, however, his own independence. 

The two Jews, Andronicus and Junias, again, occupied a posi- 
tion like that of Barnabas (Rom. xvi. 7). They were Jews, and 
had wrought for the Gospel before Paul: they therefore belonged 
to the primitive Church; they afterwards joimed Paul, however, 
and not only laboured in Ephesus in the interests of his cause, 
but suffered with him. They are at least instances of apostles who, 
though not his disciples, were yet, while moving on their own 
path, in sympathy with Paul and associated themselves with him. 
These and others were Jews who one way or another served the 
universal Gospel which Paul had inaugurated. Gentile proselytes, 
to be found in great numbers in all the larger cities, undoubtedly 
furnished the best field for their labours; upon them Paul him- 
self, as was first seen in Philippi, produced the greatest impression. 
As soon, however, as the cause passed into the hands of such 
proselytes, the natural soil had been obtained for a Christianity, 
which remained free from the Jewish law and _ particularism, 
without having had to pass through great conflicts and discussions. 

From the letter to the Romans we see the ground which the 
Apostle was able to take up in the spiritual interchange between 
him and this unknown Church, and from this we have to gauge 
the knowledge of its members. Paul speaks of perfect monotheism 
with its antitype in idolatry, and the accompanying corruption of 
the world; of faith in the crucified and risen Son of God, and the 
secret of His redemption assured to them through the mystery of 
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baptism; of their consciousness of the loftiest moral obligations 
and their hope of the glorious future. It is indeed of the deepest 
significance that this free embodiment of a pure Christianity could 
come into existence and arrive at such maturity without the inter- 
vention of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. This Church of Rome 
consequently possessed the greatest claim upon the future. 


§ 4. Judaism in Rome. 


When we turn our attention to the phase in its history which 
caused the intervention of the Apostle Paul, we might be tempted 
to say that the Gentile Christianity of the Romans was a pre- 
mature phenomenon. Exceptional events must have occurred to 
cause him—with at any rate some departure from his principle 
never to appropriate a sphere already occupied—to at least write 
to the Roman Christians, and thus to enter into communication 
with them: exceptional these events must have been to make 
him write as he did. While it is certain that Jewish Christianity 
was not domiciled in the Church, and while the Apostle was far 
from charging the Church itseli with Judaism, yet it is manifest 
that he opposes Judaistic doctrines and defends himself against 
them. The whole of the didactic section of the letter is full of 
a polemic against the Judaists, more complete, more finished than 
in any of the other epistles, not excepting that to the Galatians, 
We must not be misled by the fact that there is none of that sort 
of personal polemic which we find elsewhere. The personal rela- 
tions with the Church and with his opponents necessary for that 
did not exist here. Yet the letter is not therefore more irenical, 
it is not based on a gentler or more conciliatory conception. No- 
where does the Apostle depict in more glaring colours the complete 
ineptitude for moral purposes of the religion of the law, nowhere 
does he heap such severe reproofs upon the actual conduct of the 
Jews. Nowhere does he argue in more rigorous propositions and 
with more convincing reasoning that this law holds its place only 
in the sphere of flesh and sin, and that it is the fetter by which 
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man is bound to a state that only leads to the complete and 
dreadful realisation of corruption. Nowhere does he refer this 
strange course of the Divine dispensation so abruptly to the abso- 
lute will of God, or show so relentlessly how the mass of the 
chosen people had forfeited salvation. This actual state of matters 
is only made darker by the declaration that salvation was destined 
for the Jews first, and also for the Greeks. The present belonged 
to the Gentiles, and the hope that God’s mercy was still reserved 
for the Jewish nation was only a remote prospect. 

What caused the Apostle to write such a letter? It is no 
answer to this question to imagine that he felt the need of giving 
to the Christians of so important a place as Rome a clear and 
reliable insight into the true nature of the Gospel, or of thus 
taking stock at a resting-point in his life—at the close of 
a great period in it—of the thoughts which had hitherto guided 
him and had now attained complete lucidity. The idea of any 
such purely didactic or doctrinal aim found no place at all in 
the work of the Apostolate. Least of all does it apply to a 
document which with all its dialectic skill is anything but 
systematically planned, and at all critical points bears so strongly 
the impress of a controversial writing that its whole connection 
becomes perspicuous from this point of view alone. The letter 
to the Romans is a controversial treatise, not only against 
Judaistic teaching, but also without doubt against a Judaistic 
agitation. We must not be misled by the observation that Paul 
does not attack the members of the Church itself. Of course, if 
these had themselves been Jews, or even Gentile proselytes of a 
peculiarly Judaistic bent—as has indeed been also thought—then 
he would have required to take them. to task, As it was, how- 
ever, he found himself, in spite of the difference in circumstances, 
in a position like that which he occupied when he confronted his 
opponents in one of his own Churches; he had to deal, in the 
controversy, with a third party. He did not even direct his 
address against the members of the Church to the extent 
customary to him in those instances where he knew accurately 
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the success of his opponents, and had the beginning of the 
defection before his eyes. From the nature of the case he was 
not equally well informed here ; the individuals were not before his 
eyes, and his method had therefore to be determined principally 
by his subject matter. 

If the Apostle, however, now fought with his enemies in this 
sphere to which he was a stranger, his relation to them was un- 
doubtedly not the same as in his own Churches. The two facts, first, 
that the Church was Gentile Christian and not of itself Judaistic, 
and, secondly, that Paul had to refute Judaism in its interest, compel 
the opinion that Judaistic teachers were on the point of getting a 
hold of them, and that Paul had been informed of the fact. That 
this, however, at once appeared to the Apostle as a matter of 
personal concern calls for a further remark. The Church was as 
far from being based on Pauline as on legal teaching. Therefore 
it would certainly seem as if the Judaistic teachers cannot have 
entered, or at least did not require to enter, the lists against him 
as in other places. We undoubtedly do not know whether followers 
of Paul had not appeared in Rome and a collision taken place, 


and it would be lost labour to begin making conjectures. The , 


urgent motive which lay before the Apostle is explained, as 
soon as it is in our power to suppose that the Judaists sought to 
secure admission for their legal Gospel, by citing Paul to show 
where the Gospel led when preached apart from the law. 
If this can be proved from its contents, then the whole letter is 
explained. 

We are, as a matter of fact, led to the conclusion that a 
rivalry had begun in Rome between the two opposite theories of 
the Gospel. Paul had long had his eyes fixed on the city; he 
regretted the delay which had been imposed upon him; he could, 
however, wait contentedly, for, as matters stood, he could regard 
the Roman Christians as allies, and could hope to enter easily 
into an understanding with them. But the Judaists had also 
determined to capture the same goal for themselves. And they 
had not only reached it before Paul, but had at once so occupied the 
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ground that they thought they had excluded him entirely from it. 
That was the situation. 

We must here examine a practice of Paul’s, which recurs again 
and again in his letters, viz., the verbal repetition, as a rule with- 


‘. out any quotation formula, of utterances made by others, so that 


they can only be recognised for what they are from their meaning 
and context. It is clear, though of no special significance for our 
present purpose, that in 1 Cor. i. 12—in the designation of the 
partisans—we have a repetition of a description which the Apostle 
had received as it stands from his informants. But the discussions 
in the same epistle on the various subjects concerning which 
queries had been put to him in the Church’s letter are inter- 
spersed with references to the words of the inquiry. The opening 
of the discussion as to sacrificial flesh (viii. 1): ‘now concerning 
things sacriticed to idols, we know that we all have knowledge ’— 
is only intelligible on the supposition that the latter contained the 
statement, that those who held the use of sacrificial flesh to be 
lawful maintained this to be a necessary consequence of their 
superior knowledge. Again, 2 Cor. is especially rich in passages 
similarly inserted, in which his opponents had heaped suspicion, 
accusations, and contempt upon the Apostle. Thus in ui. 1, he 
interrupts his argument with the words: ‘do we begin again “to 
commend ourselves,”’ and there is no doubt he is entering upon a 
reproach made by his opponents, by using their very language 
(cf. v. 12). It is perfectly evident that he is quoting a similar 
imputation of his enemies (x. 1) in the opening of his exhortation: 
‘I Paul who indeed “am humble in your presence, but when 
absent am full of courage toward you.”’ The same slander is 
however repeated (x. 10) in an altered form immediately after- 
wards—this time with a quotation formula, ¢7clv—‘they say: 
“his letters are indeed harsh and stern; but when bodily present 
he is weak, and his speech of no account.”’ He gives (xii. 16) 
another calumnious assertion of his opponents: ‘But be it so; I 
did not burden you, however “I was only sly and caught you by 
cunning.”’ Some phrases are wholly unintelligible unless we 
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hear in the catchwords the language of the enemy. This is . 
especially the case with ddpocdvn (xi. 1, 16, xii. 6). How could 
the Apostle have come without any cause to speak of his stupidity, 
literally his foolery, which they were to put up with? This instance 
is exactly parallel to vi. 8, where he calls himself a deceiver. 
The Galatian letter affords us examples of the same sort. The 
Apostle twice uses phrases which would be absolutely nonsensical 
and unintelligible, unless we supposed that he was  speak- 
ing of a reproach that had been levelled at him. Thus Gal. i. 10: 
‘Is that’—namely the utterance of a curse upon any other Gospel 
—‘“speaking to please man” or God, or am I striving “to please 
man” ?’ Then again (v. 11), ‘But I, brethren, if I still “ preach 
circumcision,” why am I persecuted?’ The only possible explana- 
tion is that his enemies had dared to say that he everywhere 
spoke and acted according to circumstances alone. Gal. ii. 17 lets 
us see, however, that he also inserted phrases due to others in a 
purely objective exposition ; the two last words in the clause ‘we 
ourselves’—7.c. Paul and those who agreed with him—‘ were 
“found sinners,”’ are certainly quoted. 

Now in the letter to the Romans there is at least one place at 
which, in reproducing an assertion by his opponents, Paul uses 
quotation words, and it is to be remembered that even in the 
other epistles he does so only exceptionally. He says (iil. 8), 
‘Does it not then apply—thus we are certainly slandered and 
some report that we say—‘“ Let us do evil that good may come” ? 
Now, these are condemned, justly. We cannot get past this by 
supposing that this reproach was levelled often enough at the 
Apostle in the course of his ministry to enable him here to take 
it for granted. The idea is not at all pertinent that the Apostle 
was here dealing with well-known controversies, which were 
current in writing and in speech, and must have been so familiar 
from literature and conferences that there was no reason for 
reserve, and that further he had every motive for discussing 
them. But the words themselves do not permit us to think 
merely of a current reproach. He does not say simply cafes 
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Bracdnpotpueba, but he adds expressly kal kalos daciy twes 
Awas réyev, and thus points to definite persons and a definite 
instance of such a slander. Besides, this reproach was by no 
means current among his opponents, one everywhere forthcoming. 
It does not at least make its appearance in the earlier attacks of 
the Judaists, In the Galatian letter it is Paul himself who raises 
the warning that the liberty of the Gospel is not to be made 
into ‘the open door of the flesh.’ His opponents occupied 
another standpoint. That the law was necessary by reason of its 
moral effect was not for them the first point; it was declared to 
be necessary because it had been prescribed by God. But the 
reproach that the Gospel seduced men from the grace of God and 
led to sin was novel. An appeal to this moral consequence, to 
the moral sense, could seem the more effective and advisable in 
Rome, in presence of the Gentile Christians. In any case the 
fact remains that the Apostle thus referred to a slander which 
had been levelled against him in these terms by definite indi- 
viduals who were known to his readers. He regarded it as so im- 
portant that he twice reverts expressly to it (vi. 1): ‘ What shall 
we say then? Shall we “continue in sin that grace may the more 
abound ?”’ and (vi. 15) ‘ How then: shall we “sin because we are 
not under the law, but under grace” ?’ And in this instance the 
attack becomes the theme of a prolonged discussion, of a main 
section of the letter. It is impossible therefore to say that the 
Apostle is merely inventing these insinuations, in order to make 
> them the thread on which to continue his discussions. We might 
rather be tempted to think, if the motive had not been clear, that 
cause had been given him to guard his readers against the misuse 
of his teaching., . 

These palpable references to the charges of his opponents are 
followed by a few others, which only obtain their full meaning 
when we combine them with the former. Thus we have the 
question (iii, 31): ‘Do we now destroy the law by faith?’ 
and the aside (vii. 7): ‘What shall we say then, is the law sin 2’ 
Again the sudden transition to Abraham (iv. 1), and his alleged 
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justification by works, leads to the inference that Paul was thus 
bringing up for discussion a proposition of his enemies; just as 
the words as to judging (ii. 1 ff.) also indicate that they advanced 
the necessity of the law as the foundation of moral judgments. 

The question, raised by Paul in vi. 1, is an objection, an 
imputation of the enemy; it has not risen out of an argument of 
his own in support of his Gospel. The supposition that, after 
justifying the latter from the point of view of religion and the 
history of religion, he was naturally passing on to its ethical justi- 
fication, involves a distinction between the religious and the 
moral which is hardly conceived in the spirit of the Apostle. In 
point of fact, however, the possibility of the thought suggested in 
vi. 1 has been negatived in anticipation by the previous reflection 
(v. 1 ff, 12 ff), and this also implies that the continuation is by 
no means natural, but can only have been occasioned through 
the necessity of repelling an attack. 

The fact to be inferred from these allusions of the Apostle is, 
that a representation had been made to the Roman Christians, 
that Paul taught men to understand by the Gospel a justifying 
grace which did not make them better, but led them to sin; and 
that he outraged the Divine institution of the law, not only by 
disputing its value for the salvation of man, but by absolutely 
ascribing to it a pernicious effect. Still another reproach, how- 
ever, must have been levelled at him by the same party. When 
we consider the sudden transition (ix. 1) to the question as to the 
destiny of Israel, and the assurances he gives as to the feelings with 
which he approaches it, it is impossible to doubt that he had here 
also to defend and guard himself. It is easy to decipher the 
reproach, It was that Paul, the born Jew, had forsworn his nation 
and its sanctuary, that he was a renegade; nay, further, that his 
doctrine of the Gospel could not but result in keeping his country- 
men back from it and in destroying their share in the promise. 
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§ 5. The Letter to the Romans. 


The letter itself, with its train of thought, the articulation of 
its parts, and the whole details contained in it, alone gives us a 
complete insight into the Apostle’s intention, and therefore also 
into the situation he had in view. When Paul resolved to oppose 
the aspersions and schemes of his enemies in an epistle, because 
at the time it was still impossible to appear in person, the plan 
of his letter necessarily led him to give a comprehensive exposition 
of his Gospel, and that for two reasons. In the first place, in 
approaching a Church unknown to him personally, he was in the 
position of a missionary; whatever might be the state of know- 
ledge in the Church, yet it was due to it that he should impart 
his whole doctrine, if only in the outline which the letter admitted. 
In the second place, the hostile view presented of him by the other 
party affected the central point of his Gospel, and therefore de- 
manded in turn a centralised apology, but at the same time a 
review of the whole. Again, since his task dealt with what was 
central, it was necessary that the exposition should be arranged 
on some sort of system, that the thesis itself should not only be 
developed but proved, and, on the other hand, that its consequences 
should be shown. The letter as it stands corresponds to this 
necessary task, and hence we understand how from the first it has 
produced the impression of being a kind of treatise on the main 
doctrine, and been judged accordingly. This applies at least to 
the great section, i. 17-viii. 39. It would appear that we have 
first a proof, from the fact of the universality of sin, of the neces- 
sity of grace and of justification by faith on the part of Gentiles 
and Jews (i. 18-iii. 20). This is followed by the doctrine of justi- 
fication (iii. 21—v. 21); first, in general, what it is in itself (iii. 21- 
31), secondly, in its historical grounding from Abraham onwards 
(iv. 1-25), thirdly, in its effect in all its comprehensiveness 
(v. 1-11), and, finally, in its peculiar character as a universal 
Divine grace in comparison with the all-pervading corruption 
(v. 12-21). The exposition then passes on to the consequences, 
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showing (vi. 1-vii. 25) how through the reception of grace the 
power of sin is broken, and how (viii. 1-39) a spiritual life is pro- 
duced which, with the perfect certainty of the love of God, uplifts 
the believer above all the straits and conflicts of our earthly exist- 
ence. At this point (ix. 1) we undoubtedly enter on the discussion 
of a particular question, the destiny of Israel. Since, however, 
this is referred to the free choice of Divine grace, it can at any 
rate be said that this section also forms a link in the dogmatic 
treatise which here goes back to the Supreme Cause of the main 
proposition, and from that illustrates the whole course of history. 
So at first the plan of the main section of the letter presents itself 
to our eyes, accustomed to the dogmatic contemplation of the 
Biblical writings; and this view, if we observe the contents, 
indisputably has its claims upon us. But when we follow the 
plan of the letter more closely, we find that it is neither exhaustive 
nor wholly true. 

It is first to be objected that the sections do not keep 
the separate subjects apart in the way that we should have to 
expect on the supposition of the above plan. He who would 
gather the Apostle’s doctrine of sin from the letter to the Romans, 
does not find it merely in the first section; he must rather com- 
bine that with what is afterwards said (v. 12-21) as to its power 
and consequences in mankind, and especially (vil. 7-25) as to its 
origin and development. This leads, however, to the further 
observation that the two sections, i. 17—-v. 11 (or v. 21) and vi, 1— 
viii. 39, do not present us with a consecutive treatment of their 
doctrinal subjects, but are on the whole parallel to each other. 
In the latter, as in the former, Paul ascends from the fact of sin 
to that of grace, his course of thought being similar. Undoubtedly 
the starting-point in the latter is redemption, but the train of 
thought soon leads him back again to the description of sin, and 
from this point rises a second time to the nature and fruits of 
justification. And, similarly, it cannot be concealed that in the 
section, ix.xi., the same ascending movement is soon repeated, 
and we are taken from law and sin to grace and faith. It is there- 
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‘fore true of the latter doctrine also that it is by no means confined 

to one definite passage, that it is to be derived from chap. xi. as 
well as from chapters iii. and viii. It follows from this that, while 
the Apostle had a definite order before him, he did not carry it 
out in the whole length of the letter, but in each separate section 
of its teaching, and that it was taken up again and again from 
another point of view. These various points of view, however, 
were not involved so much in the demands of his own exposi- 
‘tion as in motives furnished from without—motives due to the 
controversy. 

We found, from our discussion of the composition of the 
Roman Church and the Apostle’s relation to it, that even in the 
greeting and the introductory section i 8-16 he had a definite 
aim in view, and that this aim was not merely to introduce 
himself generally to the Church, but also to adopt a certain 
position ; he sought to prove his right to correspond with them, 
but at the same time to explain his having hitherto kept aloof. 
And from the desire to explain we can perceive that he was really 
on his defence, because his staying away from Rome had plainly 
been represented to these Christians in another light. It is only 
on this supposition that we understand the words (i. 16): ‘I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel,’ words in which he repels, as in 2 Cor. 
iv. 1 f., the imputation that he simply had not had the courage to 
go to them. In a style that excites our wonder and admiration 
he thus secures (i. 16, 17) his theme of salvation by the Gospel for 
Jews and Gentiles, and of the revelation of the Divine righteous- 
ness from faith to faith ; the connection thus obtained is not merely 
skilful, however, but natural, if the rejoinder to the imputation of 
fear was also a rejoinder to those who taught other views of the 
Gospel, if accordingly at this transition he kept before him both in 
defence and attack the same accusers. But in that case the further 
transition (i. 18) to the portrayal of the Divine judgment upon 
the Gentiles must be referred to the same slander; he at once 
shows how unreservedly he condemned the sin of heathenism, 
though he was not, like his accusers, a supporter of the law. 
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Now, we cannot fail to perceive that throughout the address 
which is thus introduced, the Apostle in transporting himself to 
Rome has before his eyes, not merely the heathen world there, but 
also the Gentile Christian community. The reminder of the entire 
curse of heathenism (i. 18-32)—with the special references to image 
worship, not, indeed, native to Rome, but recently introduced and 
in course of adoption—with the unnatural vices of the present— 
and with the inconsistency between the splendid comprehension 
of law and the frivolity of the drama—is not brought forward 
without reason, 1.¢., merely theoretically. Nor is Paul indulging 
in theory when he recalls the natural knowledge of God in a 
monotheistic sense (i. 19, 20), and the moral perception of con- 
science (ii. 11-16). All this serves, on the one hand, to bring him 
into connection with the Church, and introduces, on the other, the 
equality assumed for Jews and Gentiles; for the thought that 
gives unity to the whole is the universal responsibility on which 
guilt is based (i. 20, ii. 1, 11 ff). This equality in their position 
is supported in a marked degree by the perception that the Gentiles 
also know the law of God and are able to judge, and this gives 
Paul an opportunity of turning to the Jews (i. 32, ii. 1), in order, 
i.e., to contest those advantages of the Jews, by whose fame the 
Gentiles were to be won over to Judaism. Even here, however, 
it ig not in the first place the general proof that the Jews also are 
sinners that is in question; Paul has particular types in view—the 
Judaists who hold that repentance is not necessary for them (ii. 4) 
—the sneaks, who resist the truth (ver. 8)—the proselytisers with 
their bold and notorious intrigues (ver. 21-24)—his malicious 
opponents who spread the most shameful slanders against him 
(iii. 8). He disputes from ii. 1 to ili. 31 the imaginary privileges 
of the Jews (ii. 11, 17, iii. 1, 27). Neither their knowledge of the 
law (ii. 17) nor the promises (iii. 1) are of any avail; their law does 
not even confer an advantage, in excluding boasting by its judg- 
ment; another law, that of faith, is alone able to effect this, and 
it does so for the Gentiles as well as for the Jews (ili. 27-30); 
through this faith, accordingly, the law in the true sense, that is, 
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the Divine ordinance, is instituted (ver. 31). This polemic, how- 
’ ever, is continued up to the section v. 1-11, precluding also the 
thought that its means are yet necessary for the justified, in order 
to protect them in the future judgment-day. Thus this whole 
address goes on, with its constant reference to the representations 
used by the preachers of the law to promote their cause among 
the believers whom they sought to persuade to join them, and we 
are able to recognise, as it proceeds, all the pleas set up by the 
party. Their own weapons are turned against them, however, at 
two points, by means of the proof from their Holy Scripture itself: 
first, we have the proof of sin which was addressed in the Old 
Testament specially to the people of the law (iii. 11-20); then the 
proof of justification by faith as a Divine ordinance, which was 
instituted from the time of Abraham and David (iv. 1-25). 

Thus, then, the whole main doctrine of the Pauline Gospel is 
certainly contained along with its proof and its consequences in 
the section of the letter, i. 18-v. 11. But the motive of its pre- 
sentation is polemical; it is directed against the statement 
of the privileges of Judaism and of the necessity of the law for 
the believer.. In this connection the Apostle only alludes at one 
point (iii. 8) to the reproaches raised by the party against himself. 
But if he here passes rapidly from the subject, the section 
vi. 1-viii. 39 is devoted expressly to it; only on this supposition 
do these chapters become intelligible; only on this ground is it 
explained why in another exposition the same subjects of his 
teaching are in great measure resumed. The transition is formed, 
however, by the section, v. 12-21, which compares Christ with 
Adam, and elucidates the whole history of mankind by the anti- 
thesis between the reign of life and that of death; with this all 
that has preceded is concluded, but at the same time what follows 
is introduced; for in the above division the law falls into the 
sphere of death, and the purpose thus assigned to it—namely, that 
it should complete the transgression—leads to that very incon- 
sistency which was charged against Paul’s doctrine of grace. Now, 
if we only consider this immediate connection, it is undoubtedly 
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possible to arrive at the opinion, that in vi. 1 the Apostle is merely 
following out his own thoughts when he puts the question, ‘ Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may the more abound?’ Conversely, 
however, it is at least quite as possible, a priori, that in making 
the earlier assertion (v. 20) he already intended to lead up to the 
discussion of an objection made by his opponents. And this view 
is enforced by the fact that in the question Paul merely takes up 
again what he had already quoted (iii. 8), and characterised in 
plain terms as a false and slanderous charge of the enemy. We 
have here, therefore, not an objection invented by himself, but an 
accusation which had been raised against him. 

The section beginning vi. 1, however, not only finds in this 
charge its starting-point for the description of the new life of 
righteousness which is inaugurated by the death and resurrection 
of Christ. It proceeds further in the line of that charge just 
as the preceding section had been threaded upon the recommenda- 
tions of Judaism. The first sub-section (vi. 1-14) simply repels 
the false conclusion drawn from the doctrine of grace by recalling 
baptism as the appropriation of the death and life of Christ; but 
the Apostle adds (ver. 14), as a sort of challenge, that sin no longer 
possesses any power over Christians, just because they are not 
under law but under grace, and he thus introduces the other side 
of the enemy’s reproach, repeating it exactly as in vi. 1, in a ques- 
tion (vi. 15), ‘Shall we sin because we are not under the law, but 
under grace?’ The two charges supplement each other: that 
grace would only be increased by sinning, and that this faith in 
grace would necessarily lead to sin, if in it the law was to be at 
an end. The reply to the latter point is now given (vi. 15—vii. 6). 
We see, however, how far this question of the law was from being 
involved in the Apostle’s own train of thought, from his reply 
consisting first of the reminder that deliverance from sin had made 
his readers servants of righteousness, and from his only then (vi. 
1-6) discussing the abrogation of the law as a self-evident conse- 
quence: a line of thought which proves quite as strongly that his 
readers themselves looked back not upon the law, but only on 
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their transition to Christianity. But his opponents’ deduction 
now further compelled him to begin a discussion of the nature 
of the law (vii. 7) with a new question, ‘Is then the law sin ?’— 
certainly a repetition of the charge that he depreciated the law, 
the summary of moral commandments. Paul’s whole exposition 
(vii. 9-25), his wonderful ethical psychology, can only be under- 
stood from the aims with which he wrote. He treats of the law, 
indeed, in so wide a sense, that under the term we must compre- 
hend not only the Mosaic law, but every moral command, includ- 
ing also that written (ii. 15) in the Gentile’s heart, and the 
experience depicted applies to the life of his readers themselves 
quite as strongly as it serves to convey his own personal history. 
This also prepares the way for the transition from the impotency 
of the law (viii. 1 ff.) to the power of the life-giving spirit which 
emanates from Christ, and for the development of the thought 
that the whole point at issue is the antithesis of flesh and spirit. 
But the complete refutation of all the objections to his Gospel is 
summed up in his power to say (vill. 14) to his Roman readers, 
as formerly to the Gentile Christians of Galatia (Gal. iv. 6), that 
they had through the spirit become sons of God, and were in 
possession of the glory of the Divine love which overcame all the 
sufferings of the present time. 

It hardly needs proof that in the third section of his didactic 
exposition (ix.- xi.) Paul is defending himself against a reproach 
made by Judaists. It is impossible to regard these chapters as 
a historical review appended to the description of his doctrine. 
The section is so manifestly apologetic, that an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of it must necessarily lead to the perception of the aim 
of the whole letter. Yet it would be an error to stop here, and 
to confine that aim to the present passage. In fact, if the latter 
were wholly wanting, we should still possess in the two preceding 
sections a complete view of the situation, and therefore of the aim. 
For the first showed the contentions with which the Judaists pre- . 
sented themselves in Rome, the second the manner in which they 
cast. suspicion upon Paul’s Gospel. The third adds something 
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further to our knowledge; in it the question turns on the per- 
sonality as well as the Gospel of Paul. His opponents came 
forward as Jews, with the rights and claims of the nation, of the 
historic religion; the Apostle was characterised as a man who 
forswore all that should rightly have been sacred to him, and who 
by his agitation inflicted the greatest harm upon the cause of the 
Gospel; for this Gospel without law of his could not but be a 
barrier to the Jews: it could only create enmity in them. That 
was perhaps their most acute and most dangerous charge on 
ground where the historic warrant of religions was universally 
believed in: a religion of no antiquity was held to be inconceivable. 

Paul recognised the whole weight of this attack; he felt it all 
the more that he himself suffered severely enough from the actual 
state of matters. In the solemn asseverations in which he gives 
expression to the pain it caused him, recognising all the Divine 
privileges of his people (ix. 1-5), it is not merely the consciousness 
of having given a false impression which speaks, but the struggle 
in his own mind to justify his procedure. He explains the situa- 
tion in three passages. In the first place (ix. 6-33) he shows that 
God’s word had not failed. The promise did not apply to natural 
descent—as he had also proved in the letter to the Galatians—and 
God’s choice was of His own free-will. Secondly (x. 1-21), how- 
ever eager his own desire that it might be otherwise, he cannot 
conceal the guilt of the Jews. They had gone so far in their false 
zeal for the law as to speak of the advent of the Messiah as an 
impossibility, and they had closed their hearts to the offer of 
salvation. But, thirdly (xi. 1-12), God had not rejected His 
people. ‘Paul's faith saw further. Not only was a part of the 
nation saved, but the riddle of their unbelief concealed within 
it a mysterious Divine decree. He believed that it could not but 
happen so for the benefit of the Gentiles, but he also believed 
that the end would yet be the deliverance of Israel. And this 
is followed (xi. 13 ff.) by the warning to the Gentiles against 
pride, and, finally (xi. 33-36), by the devout admiration of the 
Divine decree, which revealed, yet only from a new point of view, 
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the great antithesis that ran through the whole history of man 
(as in Rom, v. 12-21; Gal. iii. 22). 

That was what the Apostle had to say to the Roman Christians 
at the time. He had refuted all the charges circulated against 
his Gospel, and declared that Gospel in bold lines. He was now 
the more at liberty, in the hortatory part of the letter, to turn 
to the Church itself without further collateral reference to disputed 
points of doctrine. And, in fact, the best proof that the opposite 
principles were not rooted in the Church, but had only been intro- 
duced into it, is to be found in the universal character, so peaceful 
and so unrestricted, of the exhortation which first (xii, 1—xiil. 14) 
gives a kind of outline of all Christian duties, including those 
which specially referred to public life—here of such vast import- 
ance; then (xiv. 1-xv. 7) turns to the existence of partisanship, 
which, while connected with incipient Judaism on the part of 
believers, discovers no trace of any connection with the Judaistic 
teaching Paul had opposed, and, lastly (xv. 8-13), emphasises the 
duty owed by them as Gentiles called through the mercy of God. 

In place of the special communications, instructions, and greet- 
ings, to be found at the close of Paul’s other letters, we have here 
naturally (xv. 14-33) a continuation of the introduction to the 
epistle: the elucidation of his attitude to his readers, and his 
intention to visit them. 


CH API ER: LV. 
ROME—FORTUNES OF THE CHRISTIANS 
$1. Lhe Imprisonment of Paul. 


PAUL was not destined to carry out his plan of travelling to Rome 
and Spain. The hatred of the Jews and suspicion of the Romans 
brought his career to a premature end. Rome, however, he was 
to reach, only not in possession of his freedom. His appearance 
at Jerusalem, when he went there with the proceeds of his collec- 
tion for the poor of the Church, provoked a violent storm among 
the Jews. The Roman magistrate stepped in, prevented for the 
time an act of violence, yet received the complaint of the Jews 
against him, and subjected him to examination in prison. 

The effect produced by Paul’s presence in Jerusalem was far 
from unexpected. Even in 1 Thess, ii. 16 he had himself said of 
the Jews in general terms, ‘they prevent us speaking to the 
Gentiles, that they may be saved.’ His mission was in their eyes 
a profanation of their sanctuary, a form of apostasy. In the letter 
to the Romans—the last in our possession of those written in the 
days of his freedom—he begs the Roman Christians to pray for 
him in view of his impending journey to Jerusalem, ‘that he may 
be delivered from them that are disobedient in Judaea, and that 
his ministration for Jerusalem may be acceptable to the saints’ 
(xv. 30 f.), The successful issue of his visit to Jerusalem was 
the condition of the fulfilment of his hope that he should reach 
Rome. Others also saw the danger, saw it more keenly than him- 


self. According to the account of the eye-witness in the Acts, 
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he had to listen to warning voices at every stage of his advance 
to Jerusalem. The disciples in Tyre advised him ‘through the 
spirit’ not to go up to Jerusalem (xxi. 4). The prophet Agabus, 
who had come from Judaea, warned him in Caesarea, binding his 
own hands and feet, in order to show him how he would be 
delivered by the Jews at Jerusalem to the Gentiles ; and all who 
were with him urged him even yet to abandon his journey (xxi. 
11 f.). So well known were the feeling that was there entertained 
against him and the danger with which it threatened him. To 
understand this we must realise for ourselves the resentment with 
which the growing repugnance of the Jews to the Roman supre- 
macy regarded the transference of their national religion to the 
Gentiles. 

The Acts describes very minutely, in the most vivid part of 
the whole book, how this resentment burst forth, how the Jews 
came to an open insurrection resulting in the imprisonment and 
prosecution of the Apostle. Its account is at the same time our 
only source of information for these events. It does not belong to 
the original record: that is only resumed (xxvii. 1) at the point 
when Paul is being transported from Caesarea to Rome. The 
vividness of the description undoubtedly depends on portions 
which owe this feature not so much to the knowledge as to the 
skill of the narrator. To these belong above all the elaborate 
speeches delivered by the Apostle himself, in Jerusalem 
(xxi. 1-21), and in Caesarea (xxvi. 2-23), then the letter of 
Claudius Lysias, commandant in Jerusalem, to the procurator 
Felix (xxiii. 26-30), the address delivered by Tertullus, the 
advocate, before the latter (xxiv. 3-8), the discussions in the 
Sanhedrim (xxii, 30-xxiii. 10), and before Festus and Agrippa 
(xxv. 13-27, xxvi. 24-32), and the precise description of the great 
military convoy by which Paul is brought from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea (xxill. 23 f.). To the same category belongs Lysias’ 
identification of Paul with the Egyptian whose history the former 
thereon relates (xxi. 38), noticing his mistake from the fact that 
Paul speaks Greek (xxi. 37); along with other similar passages 
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containing matters which it was impossible in some cases for the 
historian, in others for any one at all, to have known, at any rate 
.as they are related. Of these the greater part seem to have been 
freely invented by the writer, while others, eg. the mention of the 
Egyptian, appear to have been derived from literature. Some- 
times the facts are inconceivable as they are told: Paul’s speech 
in Jerusalem to the Jewish people, with its detailed narrative of 
the way in which he became a Christian and missionary to the 
Gentiles, is an apologetic lecture which we cannot realise as 
having been delivered in the presence of the angry multitude. 
The meeting convened by Festus in Caesarea, as if to leave to it 
the decision upon the case, yet without any practical object being 
secured by it, belongs to the same category. It is as far from 
being in the least probable that Paul should have attempted to 
set the Pharisees and Sadducees against each other with his 
doctrine of the Resurrection, or that he should in point of fact 
have succeeded in doing so (xxiii. 6-9). This simply produces the 
-impression that the historian had become acquainted through 
literature with the so-called distinctive doctrines of the parties, and 
had come to the conclusion that the Pharisees approximated more 
closely to the faith of the Christians on this point. If the 
narrative was formed in this way, then it is also intelligible that it 
contains palpable inconsistencies. Thus this very conference 
closes without any actual result, in fact with the decision of the 
Pharisees in favour of Paul; yet Lysias reports on the other hand 
(xxiii. 28 f.) that the Sanhedrim had accused him, and a deputa- 
tion from it actually appears before Felix in Caesarea with its 
complaint (xxiv. 1 ff), and the same thing is afterwards repeated 
on the part of the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem before Festus (xxv. 15), 
The author of the book records all these incidents one after the 
other, perfectly unembarrassed, here as elsewhere, by incongruities 
in his text, and wholly intent on the elaboration of each separate 
section. We may best recognise the nature of his efforts to 
produce a pragmatic representation from the fact that he sets up 
different motives side by side to explain the same matter, motives 
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which are seen when closely examined to be mutually exclusive, and 
are only designed to produce their effect from their accumulation. 
Thus Felix keeps Paul in durance, because he is secretly inter- 
ested in his teaching (xxiv. 24), and because he hopes to get 
money from him (xxiv. 26), and because he seeks to please the 
Jews (xxiv. 27). Of other portions of the narrative we must 
decide that, while not in themselves impossible, they are yet 
questionable when we compare them with other traits in the 
author’s writings. This is the case with the bringing of Paul 
before Agrippa 1. by Festus, which is exactly parallel to the 
removing of Jesus to Herod Antipas by Pilate; the latter is, how- 
ever, certainly to be recognised from a comparison with the other 
Gospels as an unhistorical addition. 

If all this only affects separate portions of the narrative, the 
extraordinary way in which it repeats itself in its main sections 
~ throws a peculiar light upon the whole. It is substantially the 
same thing which takes place between the two procurators Felix 
and Festus on the one side, and Paul and the Jews on the other— 
the accusation of Paul by the Jews, the attempt of the latter to 
get him into their power and to kill him, and the protection which 
the Apostle is forced to obtain from the Roman. If we add the 
earliest events in Jerusalem, then the Jews thrice try to get at his 
life: first during the tumult in the city (xxi. 31), then by means 
of the conspiracy formed against him while in prison, a conspiracy 
opportunely discovered by the commandant (xxiii. 12 ff.), and 
again under Festus when they seek to secure his extradition to 
Jerusalem (xxv. 3). They also make three complaints to the 
Roman authorities. The Sanhedrim accuses Paul before Lysias 
(xxiii. 28 f.), before Felix (xxiv. .1 f.), and before Festus 
(xxv. 2, 15). Paul is thrice rescued by the Romans, which is 
equal to saying that the charge is recognised to be unfounded. 
Lysias protects him from violence by taking him into custody, 
then from the new disturbance after Paul appeared before the 
Sanhedrim, and, finally, from the conspirators by sending him off 
to Caesarea. In the same way Felix really repels the complaint of 
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the Jews, when he postpones everything till he is better informed 
(xxiv. 22). And Festus, as Paul’s third deliverer, accepts his 
appeal to the Emperor against the charge of the Jews (xxv. 12), 
and afterwards declares him to have been innocent (xxv. 18, 25; 
xxvi. 31), The most striking feature is the repetition in what / 
takes place under the two procurators. It forces upon us the 
opinion that we have here to deal not with a similar course of | 
events, but with a reduplication due to the tradition or to the author. 
This idea would only be negatived if we knew that the historian 
had been brought into immediate contact with the events by his 
date and his own experience. Apart, however, from the other: 
features of his work, this is rendered impossible by the cir- 
cumstance that he had evidently no information from Paul 
himself as to this whole period. The two years of his im- 
prisonment are a blank; he has nothing to tell of the Apostle 
except what went on at his trial; he relates nothing at all except | 
that. 

From this we also find how far we can compute the date of 
Paul’s imprisonment. Strictly speaking we are only certain that 
Festus’ successor, the procurator Albinus,- was already at 
Jerusalem according to the reckoning of Josephus, B. J., vi. 5, 3, 
in the autumn of A.D. 62; he only arrived, as appears from the 
narrative of James’s death, some time after the death of Festus. 
On the other hand, it is uncertain when Festus assumed office as 
the successor of Felix, and accordingly how long his administration 
lasted. What we know of it from Josephus actually amounts to 
very little, and therefore it is at any rate possible, that the sub- 
stitution of Festus for Felix did not take place till a.p. 61. 
If we adopt this date and at the same time retain Paul’s two 
years of imprisonment (Acts xxiv. 27) under Felix, we have 
A.D. 59 as the date of the Apostle’s arrest, and therefore the period 
of seven years, A.D. 52-59, from the probable date of the Assembly 
in Jerusalem, for his great mission. Yet this period is seriously 
shortened as soon as we suppose a longer tenure of office on the 
part of Festus. All this is, however, confronted by the fact, 
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which will appear afterwards, that the two years of imprisonment 
under Felix are a doubtful quantity and cannot be depended on 
with certainty. In that case the arrest itself may have occurred 
nearer the transportation to Rome, and this would extend the 
time allotted to the great mission. 

But as regards the trial, its description is not consistent in 
itself, nor does it correspond in the chief points to the situation. 
Its real import is that the Apostle was persecuted by the enmity 
of the Jews, but was protected and pronounced innocent by the 
justice of the Romans. And in this, in the proof of his innocence, 
plainly lies the aim of the whole narrative. Even the Jews had 
to share in it to some extent. In the Sanhedrim, at the hearing 
of his case, a party was formed in his favour, and that from among 
the Pharisaic scribes: they said (xxiii. 9), ‘ We find no evil in this 
man: and what if a spirit has spoken to him or an angel?’ And 
they came forward so determinedly that a violent dispute arose, 
and no conclusion was arrived at. The Jewish prince Agrippa 
who had been invited to his assistance by Festus went much 
further. The impression made upon him by Paul was so 
deep that he exclaimed, ‘You will shortly lead me to become 
a Christian’ (xxvi. 28), and he regrets (ver. 32) that Paul had 
appealed to the Emperor ; otherwise he could have been discharged. 
But these are only isolated voices on that side; it is different 
with the Romans; the tribune Claudius Lysias thus sums up the 
result of his examination (xxiii. 29): Paul was charged on account 
of certain disputes about the Jewish law, but he had been able to 
discover no accusation meriting death or even imprisonment. The 
charge is made before Felix (xxiv. 5) that Paul moved about the 
whole earth as a dangerous instigator of insurrections. Felix, 
however, attaches no importance to this, he knows the nature of 
the sect too well (xxiv. 22), and seizes the opportunity to make 
Paul tell him about his faith (ver. 24); only. his teaching as to 
righteousness, self-control, and the judgment disturbs the man, 
whom from history we know to have had certainly no very sensitive 
conscience; yet he retains him in prison under the most 
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generous arrangements. Finally, his successor Festus speaks out 
openly in Paul’s favour. He would not have been unwilling, 
indeed, to give up the Apostle to the Jews in order to deprive 
them of a grievance, and thus he causes him to make his appeal 
to the Emperor (xxv. 1-12). Yet he declared to them that Roman 
law did not permit him simply to give any man up to them, but 
required a regular examination and an opportunity for defence to 
the accused (xxv. 16). He also instituted the examination with 
the result (xxv. 18 f.) that the accusers were unable to allege any 
crimes such as he had expected. ‘They had only complaints 
against him which referred to their own religion and to one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul maintained to be alive.’ Festus 
did not know what to make of it. So he goes on to tell Agrippa 
(xxv. 25) that he could not find that Paul had done anything 
worthy of death. He intends now to try the case once more 
before that prince, in order to perhaps bring out something that 
will help him to prepare a record, when he sends the accused to 
Rome (xxv. 26). After the trial, however, or rather after Paul’s 
defence, Festus agrees with Agrippa (xxvi. 30 f.) that—as 
Lysias had said—the man had done nothing which deserved death 
or imprisoment. : 

The whole of this narrative is perfectly consistent in that it’ 
lets nothing happen to Paul’s prejudice in the trial, and that on_ 
the contrary the Roman magistrates throughout recognise his 
innocence and the groundlessness of the charge. Bnt it leaves a 
sense of mystery, when we compare this repeated proof of 
innocence with the prolonged retention in prison. Why Felix did 
not discharge Paul, but detained him for two years in prison, is 
not explained even by the various explanatory reasons accumu- 
lated by the author. It is as far from being clear why Festus 
should have forced him to make the appeal to the Emperor, or 
why this should have afterwards prevented his discharge on the 
complete recognition of his innocence. On the supposition that 
Paul’s innocence was recognised, then at one point or other he 
should have been liberated. 
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It is also hard to explain how the Jews from the nature of 
their accusation should have necessarily contributed to its obtain- 
ing so unfavourable a result; how, in particular, Festus should 
have been able to appeal to their having merely brought before 
him disputes as to their faith. In the speech of Tertullus some- 
thing else was undoubtedly alleged, viz., the promotion of dis- 
order; but this charge is easily brushed aside by the counter- 
declaration of Paul. And yet they certainly had appearances in 
their favour ; for Paul had been confined purely on account of the 
tumults that had broken out in Jerusalem; and this was 
unquestionably not done merely to protect him, but because it 
was possible to regard him as the instigator of the riots; it was in 
any case natural that his opponents should have represented him 
in that light. The Roman authorities might be indifferent enough 
to disputes which merely turned on the faith, those which 
involved the law, Christ, and the Resurrection. But if we realise 
the situation in Judaea at the time, we can only think of them as 
regarding every disturbance of the peace among the unruly people 
with suspicion, and as being on the alert to get rid of every one 
who was suspected of instigating a rising. This and this alone 
was without doubt the ground of the proceedings actually taken 
against Paul. The Romans made a mistake in seizing him in so 
far as he was persecuted by the Jews simply because his action 
seemed prejudicial to their national cause. Yet their conduct 
was directly warranted, for by the reception of the complaint at 
the moment they prevented the ferment having further con- 
sequences, they escaped the reproach to which the immunity of 
an enemy of the law would have given rise, and at the same time 
maintained the authority of their government. But that the 
procurator did not from that point of view summarily remove 
this troublesome and at any rate suspected Jew is perfectly 
intelligible, if, as the Acts represents, Paul’s prerogative as a 
Roman citizen was established immediately after he was taken 
prisoner. 


In reality, however, the riots excited by Paul’s ‘appearance: 
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in Jerusalem went no further. The intervention of the Roman 
magistrate needs no explanation. He prevented violence being 
_ done to Paul, but kept him a prisoner. The procurator regarded 
‘him as a promoter of disturbances, pronouncing no decision, 
however, because Paul at last appealed to the court of the 
Emperor. 

The narrative given of this event by the Acts is influenced, in 
the first place, by a conception which was very natural to the 
author in his age. It was important for him to show in this 
history especially that Christianity was entirely void of danger to 
the Roman state, and that it involved no misdeeds worthy of 
punishment, that the Roman magistrates, though influenced by 
various motives existing in their character and circumstances, 
time and again found themselves compelled to recognise this 
inoffensiveness, while even the Jews were in the end unable to 
bring forward anything except disputes as to their faith. He was 
able to illustrate this in the case of three men, the tribune in 
Jerusalem, who would only do what his office required in order to 
preserve peace, the procurator Felix who, of doubtful character 
as he was, and swayéd alternately by better and meaner motives, 
only passed on the decision to his nobler successor Festus, who, 
without any personal interest in the case, saw through the 
groundlessness of the charge, and merely sought at last to meet 
the wishes of the Jews from political reasons, thereby compelling 
the Apostle to appeal to the court of the Emperor. 

But after our observations as to a series of separate features, 
the striking repetitions, and the improbability of the decision of 
the Roman magistrate, it must be considered doubtful whether 
this view—sketched so characteristically—is historical in its 
development. Historical data may be contained in details, eg., 
the names of the Roman Tribune and of the Jews’ advocate, and 
the mention of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea. But these are only 
fragments of settled fact in the wide and insecure field of vague 
recollection and free hypothesis. If, however, we combine the 
repetition of the course of events under the two procurators, Felix 
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and Festus, with the fact that the two years’ imprisonment in 
Caesarea is to the author a perfect blank, proving at this point 
especially the absence of any more precise tradition from Paul’s 
immediate attendants, we are justified also in questioning the 
duration of that imprisonment, and the participation of two pro- 
curators in the Apostle’s detention. As has been shown, we 
cannot discover, from the description given, what ground Felix 
should have had for so long putting off the case. But the 
delay is improbable in itself, and is least of all suited to the 
character of the procurator and his dealings elsewhere with the 
Jews in their revolts, especially in any disturbances and risings 
in which the question of religion played a part. It would have 
been more in keeping with his customary conduct, if he had sum- 
marily made an end of a case whose real significance he could not 
penetrate, and which must for that very reason have roused his 
suspicion. On the other hand, it is difficult to explain why Paul 
should, under such doubtful circumstances, have waited so long 
with the appeal to the Emperor, which afterwards under Festus 
he was prepared to lodge quickly enough. This decisive turn 
given to the affair under the latter procurator may be regarded 
as the most certain event in the whole history of the case. Paul, 
as a prisoner, could only be taken to Rome, if he was to be brought 
before the Emperor’s court. And this had to be done, if he invoked 
such intervention. We are not compelled to deduce the duplica- 
tion of the history from two different written sources, or two 
divergent traditions. But, on the other hand, it is not to be 
explained solely as an embellishment of the picture in order to a 
vivid presentation of the author’s conception of events. It is 
enough to suppose that, having no longer any certain knowledge of 
the name of the procurator, he sought to give consistency to a vacil- 
lating tradition. The two years are, besides, merely introduced to 
fill up a gap, and are therefore conceived on a plan, as is proved 
by the comparison of this note of time with the same one applied 
to the imprisonment in Rome. 


Paul’s appeal to the Emperor, if made under Festus, took place 
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A.D. 61, probably not long after he had been taken prisoner in 
Jerusalem. There is no ground for supposing that his removal 
to Rome was put off till later, and since the subsequent voyage 
was made in winter, we have to assign the decree and its execution 
to the autumn of 61. With this section we tread the firm ground 
of history. For here at Acts xxvii. 1 the personal record of the 
book again enters, and that with its longest and fullest part. 
Now, the record shows at the very beginning that Paul was by 
no means destitute of friends and companions in Caesarea, and 
it thus illustrates further the nature and origin of the preceding 
narrative, which in this very respect is devoid of any real per- 
spicuousness. Besides, it may also be said that the isolation in 
which Paul there appears would have been quite incompatible © 


with the spirit of the Christian communion. - It was not customary A 


in this circle to abandon any of its members when in custody. 
Paul’s experience at any rate in Ephesus was wholly the reverse 
(Rom. xvi. 4, 7). In the record we meet with at least two 
brethren, who were with the Apostle, and did not leave him during 
his transportation to Rome, viz., the author himself and Aristarchus 
of Thessalonica, specially named by the former (xxvii, 2) as a com- 
panion of Paul. We are not necessarily limited to this number, 
since we do not know whom the narrator understands by the ‘ we,’ 
whether along with himself he merely comprehends Paul, or Paul 
and others who had previously remained with him. The com- 
panions were not taken as prisoners, for of Paul alone is it said 
(xxvii. 1) that he was handed over along with some other prisoners 
to a centurion of the Augustan company, in command of a military 
transport. They accordingly obtained permission as free men to 
take advantage of the ship. For the rest, they did not wait for 
the sailing of a ship bound for Italy, but first employed one from 
Adramyttium in Mysia, which sailed to ports in Asia Minor; they 
therefore re-shipped at Myrrha in Lycia on an Alexandrian vessel 
going to Italy. The first ship anchored for a time at Sidon, where 
Paul obtained permission to visit his friends on shore, and to 
receive their ministrations: a trait which also indicates that he 
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had not just enjoyed a rest in prison for two years, but had recently 
passed through exhausting experiences. However, the captain is 
praised for having treated Paul humanely. 

The narrative of the passage in the Alexandrian ship which 
sailed past Cnidos and Crete, and after contending with a severe 
storm during the long voyage, was at last wrecked at Malta, is 
exceedingly perspicuous and vivid. All the localities, all the 
separate accidents of the voyage, are not only clearly described, 
but the standpoint from which the whole is sketched is that of 
one who had passed through it. This feature is retained in the 
description of the compulsory stay at Malta, and of the further 
voyage by another Alexandrian vessel to Puteoli. Here every- 
thing is fresh, simple, and natural, and reported with a skilful 
pen. But it is not only the accurate knowledge of the outward 
course of events that betrays the eye-witness; what his record 
contains about Paul marks him as the disciple and associate, who, 
with all his accuracy in the description of those facts, has his eye 
fixed steadily on the man whom he had followed in order to share 
his fortunes, with whom he now faces great dangers and depriva- 
tions, and whom he finds new reason to admire and to take courage 
from. The stormy voyage and shipwreck form the central point 
of the narrative ; to this is appended the residence at Malta. In 
the former Paul reveals himself as prophet, in the latter as the 
possessor of miraculous power. We should make a vast mistake, 
however, if we were to infer from this that the simple travel- 
record had here been revised by a writer intent upon artificially 
glorifying the Apostle as a worker of miracles. The narrative is 
an indivisible whole; it is impossible to disentangle the mere 
history of travel from it, or to strip away the miraculous additions. 
But such a practice is recommended by no convincing reason. 
The whole narrative contains nothing which might not have so 
happened in the actual facts and in the conception of those taking 
part in them, The same inimitable truth to life shown in the 
description of the voyage and its adventures belongs also to the 
‘author's sketch of Paul. In this very respect the history is a 
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pearl of priceless value. It is a picture from life, and the 
only one of the sort that we* have, of all that Paul tells us 
incidentally as to the power of prophecy and the gift of miracles 
in the Church, and of what he ascribed in this respect to himself. 

Above all, we bere learn to know the Apostle, whose spiritual 
pre-eminence in matters of faith and Church leadership we have 
admired elsewhere, as the man of practical life, who by his rich 
experience in every situation, his repose and self-control, and his 
penetrating insight, compels, in the humiliating position of an 
imprisoned criminal, the respect of those around him, and finally 
through his superiority assumes their leadership. It is he who, 
first advises at the right moment against the continuance of the 
voyage; his voice is not yet listened to; when the distress has 
become extreme, he steps among the trembling company as a, 
prophet; he has had a vision from his God, and that God will 
rescue them with him; he himself will come before the Emperor. 
Shortly afterwards it is he who sees through the intention of the 
crew to save themselves and abandon their fellow-voyagers; he 
gives timely warning of their purpose to the captain. And for 
the second time his words restore their failing courage to all the 
men upon the ship; he rouses them to take food by word and 
example, consecrating his act by his solemn thanksgiving to God. 
When, finally, the prisoners are in danger of being put to death 
by the soldiers, the captain rescues him, and this leads to the 
deliverance of the rest. In Malta, where the good-natured populace 
interest themselves in the shipwrecked, Paul excites superstitious 
reverence by the coolness with which he shakes off a snake; he 
then heals the sick father of a great landed proprietor, and is 
therefore besieged by other patients. 

All this can have occurred as it is described, and we are further 
compelled to say that such events must have been forthcoming 
in the career of the Apostle, Everything, indeed, takes place 
naturally during the experiences on shipboard, and what is extra- 
ordinary depends entirely on Paul’s spiritual superiority. This 
rests, however, apart from his natural gifts, wholly upon his faith, ' 
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and the fact that at the critical moment he is strengthened by a 
vision is in perfect harmony with what he occasionally tells us 
as to the source of his moods and resolves. But the miraculous 
cures in Malta are an historically inseparable portion of the 
Apostolic life. Faith in the possession of this power is directly 
attested by Paul (1 Cor. xii. 9, 28, 30), and the belief could not 
have maintained itself without actual proof, although the facts 
involved in it themselves rested on the belief. But that the 
latter found ready acceptance among the heathen populace 
was only to be expected, and must be supposed to have essentially 
promoted the extension of the religion. Every part of this narra- 
tive, however miraculous it appears, is entirely adapted to set in 
the clearest light the natural, historical character of this wonder- 
world. Nor can we avoid the impression that separate traits in 
it, as eg. the miraculous deliverances, and the power of Paul’s 
personality, served as models for the exaggerated histories in 
other portions of the book. This applies especially to the ideas 
of the country people in Malta (xxviii. 6) as compared with the 
tale of the gods (xiv. 11 f.). 

The second Alexandrian ship, on which the prisoner was con- 
veyed from Malta, sailed past Syracuse and Rhegium to Puteoli, 
where Paul and his companions at once met with brethren with 
whom they were permitted to stay for eight days. Then the 
journey was resumed by land to Rome. Brethren belonging to 
the Roman Church, having been informed of the Apostle’s arrival, 
came as far as Appii Forum and Tres Tabernae to meet and wel- 
come him. Paul could then enter Rome with fresh courage. He 
was a prisoner, but under the regulations of the so-called custodia 
militaris, 2.¢., he could choose his own residence, and was merely 
under the constant cuard of a soldier, being as a rule chained to 
him. This last portion of the journey is also described with the 
same precision, and is in all its historical presuppositions unim- 
peachable. 

The source of the Acts comes to an end with Paul’s arrival 
in Rome; its original author plainly stopped here, because he 
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himself transcribed in Rome what he had till then experienced. 
But the Acts, which has made use of his note-book, also closes 
at this point; because the writer had no detailed knowledge of 
what now took place in the city, but also because he would not 
speak of the universally known facts, the trial with its unhappy 
issue. What deterred him can be conjectured on good 
grounds, as soon as we realise that his aim was to produce for 
his own period a defence, meant to show, on the one hand, that 
his faith was the true Judaism and was entitled to claim all the 
prerogatives of the latter, and, on the other, that at the date of 
its institution its innocence had been recognised by the Roman 
magistrates, The close of Paul’s life could not be used for this 
purpose ; to tell it could only have led to an accusation against the 
power of the state, and to raise such a charge was not in keeping 
with the author’s aim, nay, would have been dangerous. This 
explains why he contents himself with the comprehensive state- 
ment (xxviii. 30 f.) that Paul lived in Rome for two years in his 
hired residence, ‘preaching the kingdom of God and teaching the | 
things concerning Jesus, none forbidding him.’ 

The author has, however, inserted before this an additional 
account of what, according to him, took place immediately after 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (xxviii. 17-28). Paul invited the leaders 
of the Roman Jews to meet with him. To them he delivered an 
address in order to assure them that he had been guilty of no 
action against their nation or its institutions; the Romans, also, 
had found no fault in him. But the Jews had delivered him to 
the latter, and had so bestirred themselves to do him harm, that 
he had found himself compelled to appeal to the Emperor; it was 
not his intention, however, to charge his people with this, he only 
desired to assure them that he had been imprisoned on account 
of the hope of Israel. The Jews answered him cautiously that 
they had received no letter or report concerning him, and declared 
themselves ready to receive further explanations from him, at 
the same time adding, that it was well known to them that the 
‘sect was everywhere spoken against. A second conference took 
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place; Paul preached the Gospel to them, first with partial success ; 
but at last they all went away, the Apostle giving them the passage 
from Isaiah vi. to take with them, which had been employed by Jesus 
in His parabolic teaching as to the stubbornness of the nation ; 
and he adds that ‘salvation had now come to the Gentiles.’ 

It is clear that Paul could not have spoken thus to the Roman 
Jews; he could neither have represented himself as a law-abiding 
Jew, nor have introduced himself to them by saying that while 
the Jews in Judaea had persecuted him without reason, the heathens 
had pronounced him blameless. Nor was there any necessity for 
him, situated as he was, satisfying his hearers that he was not 
accusing them. But the Roman Jews certainly knew a great deal 
more about the Christians and their cause than is assumed in this 
description. The author of the Acts, however, makes Paul once 
more invite the Jews first to accept the Gospel, in order at the 
close to justify in Rome also the Gospel to the Gentiles, 

In this aspect of its aim the Acts has now reached its end. 
Consistently with its intention, it marks Paul’s entrance into Rome 
as the beginniug of a mission there, while the source previously 
made use of makes him come to a Church composed of brethren ; 
and according to it. we must assume that here the condition of 
parties was fully developed, even in relation to the Jewish popula- 
jlation. The representation of the Acts is at any rate not destitute 
of historical value; for it at least proves that at the date of its com- 
position the Jews and the Christian Church existed side by side, 
but absolutely apart; it seeks to explain how this had come about, 
why these Roman Jews were hostile to the Christians, who yet 
maintained that they possessed the salvation of Israel, and based 
their faith thereon. From this it also appears that the Church 
which the author had in view was substantially Gentile Christian. 
Now, it certainly does not follow that because this was the case 
in his own age it was so when Paul came to Rome. But in the 
state of parties at the later date we have at any rate a confirma- 
tion of the conclusion arrived at, on other grounds, as to the earlier 
period. The Acts is authoritative for our knowledge of the Chris- 
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tian Church in Rome when Paul arrived, only, not in its own 
narrative as to how the Apostle greeted the Jews, but in its 
preceding original record. A deputation marched out to meet 
the Apostle in order to welcome him. Even at Puteoli, far away 
from Rome, he had come upon brethren who received him heartily. 
Accordingly it was no hostile Church, but a body of Christians 
among whom his name was highly honoured that received him. 


§ 2. The Letter to the Philippians, 


With this beginning there was every promise that Paul would 
realise the hope expressed by him in the letter to the Romans: 
‘That be might give and receive strength through their mutual 
faith.’ Matters were not, indeed, exactly as he had conceived them. 
In any case, the union of a Church complete in itself, adapted to 
afford him a firm footing and to award their full prestige to his 
Apostolic office and his Gospel, was not perfectly realised. The 
vast city, with all its influences and usages, did not exclude the 
fixed kernel of a Church, but side by side with that it contributed 
an indeterminate and changeful coming and going of the most 
varied elements. The Apostle accommodated himself to this 
position also; however novel it might be to him in the above 
respect, he soon sought his vocation there, and selecting his field 
of labour with the versatility of his genius, he took possession of 
it by the inexhaustible energy of his faith. Such is the picture 
afforded by the letter to the Philippians, our only authority for 
his residence in Rome. 

In spite of his imprisonment, the conditions were not unfavour- 
able for Paul’s work. He was not permitted, indeed, to move 
about himself, but he was granted free intercourse with visitors. 
With him lived Timothy (Phil. ii. 19), who had either accompanied 
him from Caesarea, or had followed him by another route. It was 
he especially who assisted him in his administration of the old 
Pauline Churches (ver. 20, 21), not even yet lost sight of by the 
Apostle. The members of the Church could not of course receive 
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him at their meetings; they could only visit him individually ; 
their conferences with him were, however, to a certain extent 
official. From this, Paul’s intercourse with them must have been 
impressed with more of the character of mission work, especially 
as he certainly did not confine himself to Christians; all sorts of 
people desired to see and hear this remarkable man for themselves. 
In addition to this, his imprisonment facilitated intercourse with 
strangers more than the ordinary residence of a foreigner at liberty 
would readily have done. For the better supervision of his guard, 
the house which he took was necessarily close to the great barracks 
of the Praetorian soldiers, and the occupants naturally paid atten- 
tion to him. He afterwards emphasises this when he says that 
‘his fetters became a manifestation in Christ’ (i. 13). This prox- 
imity also led naturally to acquaintance with people belonging 
to the Imperial Court, and not without pride and prophetic 
satisfaction he sends greetings, not only from all the saints, but 
especially from members of the Imperial household to the 
Christians abroad, who, though as yet unknown to them, are 
already united with them by the faith (iv. 22). 

Paul has sketched in a few strokes, yet with amazing clearness, 
the more definite form taken by this whole movement (i. 12-18). 
It was especially his imprisonment or his trial which attracted 
attention to the Gospel, first in the Praetorium, but afterwards 
also in the most remote circles. People spoke and inquired 
about it. Not only did he himself thus receive an opportunity 
of testifying to it; the effect extended to the rest of the Christians. 
The publicity given to their cause by the imprisoned Apostle 
resulted in them shaking off their reluctance to speak of it, 
It might be objected that the judicial persecution certainly 
threatened them also and could not but make them more 
reserved. But this is not valid. Paul’s case was peculiar; it 
was not on account of his faith that he was under examination ; 
his was not a religious trial. He was accused as a disturber of 
the peace. His fellow-believers accordingly were not menaced by 
any immediate effects from association with him. And _ besides 
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we should require to think very meanly of the faith, if the 
first danger that threatened should have at once urged its 
followers, not to confession, but to a timid concealment. It was 
not so, although the pure motives of the genuine impulse of 
the faith had by no means everywhere the upper hand. 

The rest of what the Apostle tells us in detail is written under 
the influence of the thought that the discussion of the name and 
Gospel of Christ in the great metropolis of the world could only 
result in a gain; that they are discussed is what cheers and 
gladdens him. He may have imagined from the place where he 
was confined that this success was greater than it was in reality ; 
he formed the impression of a quick and irresistible advance. 
And from the point of view of the mighty mission which, like a 
power exalted above all individuals, itself here wielded the 
Gospel, it was also easy for Paul to look beyond all personal 
effort, as beyond all imperfection in the preachers. The Apostle 
had hardly ever been in a similar situation, And he had 
hardly ever reviewed from such a height the movement of the 
cause for which he staked his life. The sketches of all that was 
taking place around him crowd his canvas in rapid succession. 
The Christians come forward more openly than formerly with 
their confession. Nay, Christ is spoken of by people of every 
sort, by many in envy and strife, with spiteful and depreciatory 
criticism, but by as many-with goodwill. For the Christians 
Paul’s own position is a natural incentive. But the majority 
of men, when they see how he lies here in defence of the 
Gospel, can only speak of him with love. Yet of the opposite 
feeling there is no want; there are also some to whom it 
gives satisfaction to grieve him in his bonds, and therefore 
to speak maliciously and insincerely of him. But what does 
it matter? In either case, sincerely or insincerely, ‘Christ is 
proclaimed, and therein he rejoices, Paul is manifestly speak- 
ing here of men who helped against their will to diffuse the 
name of Christ and the knowledge of the Gospel; he certainly 
comprehends among them without distinction those who busied 
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| themselves with the Gospel with no deep interest in it of their 
own. 

So varied are the many reflections that pass before the 
Apostle that every sentence gives us, as it were, a new picture. The 
first is the heightened zeal and courage with which the associates 
in the faith speak the word of God. The second shows us how 
Christ is universally talked of, but in opposite ways: by some 
maliciously, by the rest with goodwill. The third reveals how he 
himself, how his imprisonment co-operates, also in ways that are 
opposed, producing a noble sympathy, or a spiteful exaltation. 
In these two latter types Gentiles and Jews are comprehended, 
but also Christians whose spirit is insincere. And when we hear 
Paul speak of party-spirit, ép.0eca, a term by which he elsewhere 
characterises the Jews (Romans, ii. 8) or when he says that some 
also proclaim Christ rpoddces, in appearance, with a treacherous 
intention, we cannot avoid the conclusion that he had once more 
before his eyes Christians whose Christianity he did not regard as 
genuine and who were his enemies, in other words Judaists. Yet 
it is plain that he was not thinking of them alone; he only 
comprehends them in the general type. That he does so, and thus 
as it were passes beyond them, is explained from his mood, from 
the point of view by which his reflections were governed. It 
was only possible, however, if they were not the leaders among 
the Christians. 

If the above suggestion is correct then there were at this time 
Judaistic Christians in Rome. We cannot infer from it indeed how 
many there were, or in what relation they stood to the Church. 
We can only conclude from Phil. i. 14 that Paul felt himself 
in agreement with the general body of the brethren ; he recognises 
without reservation that they spoke the word of God; accordingly 
he can have entertained no doubts as to their doctrine. Those, 
however, who are designated as preaching from envy and strife 
(ver. 15), or as speaking from party-spirit and insincerely (ver. 17), 
did not therefore belong to their number. It is not said of them 
that they spoke the word of God, but only that they preached 
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Christ, in other words circulated His name. Had the teaching 


and spirit of the Judaists been predominant in the Roman Church, 
Paul could not have spoken with such composure of what was 
taking place. The secure position now occupied by him was not 
merely the result of his own present activity; when he forwarded 
greetings to Philippi from all the saints in Rome, and in doing so 
made particular mention of those among whom his personal 
mission was especially carried on at the time, he was at one with 
the Church itself; and this fact once more reflects a confirmatory 
light upon the actual conditions implied in the letter to the 
Romans. We must in that case assume that it was that epistle 
which first transformed the whole situation in the Church. 

The Philippian letter shows no trace, so far as its references to 
Rome are concerned, of the pain which the Apostle experienced 
wherever he observed the perversion of the Gospel into the other, 
i.e. the legal, Gospel; and yet this feeling breaks out in its full 
strength, and the Apostle is provoked to bitter anger against the 
authors of the evil, when he comes in the same letter to speak of 
efforts of this nature in Philippi (Phil. ii. 2 ff). We cannot 
however mistake the presence of another mood, though not the only 
or even the predominant one, when he refers to his relations with 
the Romans; we are conscious of a feeling of resignation, and that 
not merely on account of the pressure of imprisonment and danger 
of death, but also in regard to the fortunes of the Gospel. In the | 
words which Paul utters as to Timothy (ii. 20 ff}—‘I have none 
likeminded, who cares genuinely for your interests: they all seek 
their own, not the things of Jesus Christ’—a sense of. loneliness 
breaks through, which has perhaps made him harsh and unjust in 
his judgment. Accustomed as he had been in every Church in - 
which he found himself to enjoy the perfect sympathy of those 
around him in all his anxiety about other Churches, about his 
whole work, he now found it necessary to reconcile himself to a 
deprivation which he had never before experienced. The Roman 
Church, well as it had received him, was not his own, and it was 
this fact which in the above respect he had to realise. The 
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uneasiness was human, even if we do not take into account the 
sadness underlying the captive’s thoughts. But the consequences 
of the same position appear from another side. Paul's view 
of the agitation in the midst of which he saw the knowledge 
of Christ spreading and overlooked all hindrances, under the con- 
viction that in any case Christ was preached, was certainly a 
magnanimous one, in so far as it implied that the word of Christ 
would of itself make way in allits truth. But it was one of resigna- 
tion in so far as he himself, the services he had rendered to 
the work, came into play; it involved something of the feeling 
that the cause was passing out of his hands, or was dispensing 


- with his help. And this was not due merely to the fact that his 


activity was restricted by circumstances, but that it was possible 
for the Gospel, in his very presence, to enter on paths which he 
could not condemn, but which were yet remote from his method 
of teaching. It is only an obscure suggestion ; it gives us, how- 
ever, a hint not only as to the position of the Apostle, but also as 
to the future of Christianity in Rome. 

It is easy to comprehend that the Apostle turned with a 
peculiar tenderness from those relationships so novel to him toa 
Church which was among the firstfruits of his great Gentile mission, 
and that, apart from the special conditions there, nothing so 
occupied his thoughts as the urgency of perfect unity on the part 
of the members, and of the humility which could alone secure it 
Gi. 1 ff). But it is not too far-fetched to find in the exhortation 
(iv. 8) which presents as the duty of the Christian the cultivation 
purely of what was proper to man in its widest comprehensiveness 
a suggestion of the impressions and reflections produced by the 
metropolis of the world of culture. Nothing, however, obscured 
fora moment his faith in Christ. Here, at the very seat of all 
human splendour and power, he depicted with especial emphasis 
the greatness of Him whom God had so highly exalted, and to 
whom He had granted the name, ‘ which is above every name, that 
at this name of Jesus every knee should bow of those in heaven, 
of those on earth, and of those under the earth, and that every 
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tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father’ (Phil. ii. 9-11), And from the metropolis of the 
world the little churches of believers appeared to Paul like stars 
shining in the world in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation (ii. 15). 

A considerable period must have elapsed between the Apostle’s 
arrival in Rome and the composition of the letter. This is proved, 
not only by the extensive success which his presence had secured 
to the cause of the Gospel, but also by the fact that the Philippian 
Church found occasion to come to his help with money, and that 
Epaphroditus who conveyed it had already lain in Rome for a 
considerable time, detained by illness. Of the state of Paul’s case 
we learn nothing at all. For himself, the future was wholly 
involved in uncertainty, and the hope of deliverance alternated, 
hour by hour, with the expectation of death. He accepted, so far 
as he himself was concerned, the one as the other from the hand of 
the Lord. Yet his feeling was strong that he was still necessary 
for his cause. But he also reflected that he was to pour out his 
blood in sacrifice, and for the consecration of the faith of his 
brethren. 


§ 3. The Death of Paul. 


The expectation of death was fulfilled. It is recorded in the 
letter of the Roman Church to Corinth which bears the namie of 
Clement (chap. v.). There it is said that Paul received the 
victor’s reward of endurance. He had worn fetters seven times, 
had been banished and stoned, and, become a herald (of the 
Gospel) in the East and West, he had obtained the glorious 
renown of his faith. After he taught righteousness to the whole 
world, he reached the boundary of the West and delivered his 
testimony before the rulers: thus he departed from the world and 
went to the Holy Place, as the highest pattern of endurance. There 
is no doubt that these words mean that Paul died the death of a 
martyr in Rome; the phrase paptupyoas éml tev Hyoupévwy can 
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only be understood of martyrdom in Rome, even if the following 
kad o8tws arndddyn Tod Kécpou did not give us further proof. 
As regards this fact therefore, it is wholly indifferent whether 
we refer the répua rhs SUcews in the preceding clause to Spain or 
Rome. Besides there ought really to be no doubt that the latter 
phrase is to be referred to Rome. In the words Svxavocvvnv 
SiSdEas Gov Tov Kdcpov the Apostle’s missionary journeys are 
summed up; what follows applies to the close of his life, and 
the two clauses cal él 76 téppa THs Sicews EMOwr, Kal wapTupHcas 
él Tév Hyouuévov are to be taken together. But the choice of 
téppa Ths S0oews, a phrase striking in itself, to designate Rome, 
ceases to appear strange whenever we remember that two répyata 
come into play in the work of the Apostle, viz., Jerusalem and 
Rome, the starting-point and the terminus, the former in the 
East, the latter, the tépua tis Stcews, in the West. As this 
scheme underlies our book of Acts, so it has also been applied 
elsewhere, and the letter of Clement manifestly made use of a 
source which enumerated the sufferings of the Apostle, and .- 
reduced his career to a plan; the sentences combined by Clement 
read like a memorial tablet. In addition to this it is also to be 
considered, that we can hardly conceive of the letter having 
adopted the journey to Spain. That journey never took place. 
It has only been concluded, from Paul’s expression of his intention 
in the letter to the Romans, that the design must have been 
carried out; the author of the Muratorian Canon, the earliest 
writing in which the actual accomplishment of the journey is 
assumed, sought for evidence of it, and found nothing except that 
the Acts breaks off with Paul’s residence for two years at Rome, 
without attaching any notice of his death. The scholarship of the 
fourth century then concluded from 2 Tim. iv. 16 that the Apostle 
had been discharged from prison, and had resumed his mission, 
after which he must, of course, have been incarcerated a second 
time. Even if, however, the opinion that Paul travelled to Spain 
arose as early as the second century, it is not at all probable that 
Clemens Romanus should have already shared it in the first; we 
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should rather say that his silence regarding it alone harmonises 
with his date and historical position. 

The words of Clement’s letter are our earliest testimony to Paul’s 
martyrdom in Rome. They form perfectly satisfactory evidence 
of the fact. It is, however, the bare fact alone that we learn from > 
them; of the time and circumstances of the death we know ; 
nothing. There are two reasons which have given rise to the view 
that Paul was put to death along with others in the so-called 
persecution of the Christians by the Emperor Nero. The one is 
involved in the statement of the Acts that he lay in prison for 
two years; for if Paul arrived at Rome in the spring of 62, then 
the reckoning would agree with the burning of the city in 64. 
The other ground is the tacit assumption that but for that incident 
the trial must have ended with the recognition of Paul’s innocence. 
But the two years of the Acts have no decisive value. And the 
second reason is an erroneous hypothesis. It is in itself more 
probable that Paul was condemned, as he had been accused, as a 
promoter of disturbances. It is therefore at the least wholly 
uncertain whether his death took place during the great trial of 
the Christians. | 

A man’s character is contained in his history, and the life and 
fate of Paul give us a picture of his character. All the qualities, 
partly natural, partly acquired, by which he won his great suc- 
cesses, the power of work and action which surmounted all weak- 
ness and scantiness of equipment, and the firm, unbending will, 
side by side with an extraordinary versatility, rapidity of glance, 
vivacity of changeful emotions, and adaptability to every situation 
—all this passes before us in the life that formed the central 
point of jthe Apostolic age. To these qualities were due that 
wonderful skill in recruiting and in governing which made him 
at once the greatest ambassador of the Gospel and the creator of 
a Church. He gained a narrow circle of uncompromising ad- 
herents; in the wider circle his spiritual supremacy was ever felt, 
in spite of all the devotion he showed, as an overmastering power, 
and often as a burden; but it remained victorious. Nevertheless, 
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at the end, he felt himself almost isolated, after he saw the great 
conflict of his life begin to fall into the background before a trans- 
formation in the affairs and character of the Church. The power 
of his personality ultimately rested on the strength of an absolute 
faith, whose presupposition was the school of Judaism in which 
religion as the Divine law was the whole object of life, and whose 
embodiment depended on the idea of the redemption of the world, 
and of the revelation of the glory of God. But on the basis of 
this faith there is to be observed through all his labours a double life 
peculiar to himself. With the clearness of his conscious aims and 
the acuteness of his reasoning powers, Paul combined an amazing 
strength of feeling and of fancy: his resolves possess the impress 
of the immediate, the overpowering; he was accompanied by 
visions and revelations that were created for him ceaselessly ; the 
craving for prayer exhausted itself in all its forms, even to the 
suspension of his conscious thought. Then, again, the temper of 
the Apostle was ever bold and great in the certainty of his cause, 
in an unlimited confidence in God; in this it was triumphant and 
exultant. But so wrapped up was he in his cause, that he con- 
sumed himself in working for it, and bore about with him the 
feeling of dissolution. The cause of God must triumph, and he 
was the instrument; in that he lived; his own life was a sacrifice 
which he offered day by day. And this feeling not only developed 
itself in spiritual resignation and submission, but like everything 
with Paul shaped itself in outward act, in voluntary renunciation 
and relentless austerity towards himself. And it was also trans- 
ferred into his whole view of life. From beginning to end he was 
through and through the man of conflict. The aspect and career 
of Christianity would have been different if it had been first insti- 
tuted by the Apostle as in its essential principles that which it 
actually became through his work, namely, the religion of the 
world. He himself, however, did not seek to create anything of 
his own; his whole claim was that he preached Jesus Christ. 
And this feeling was more correct than a historical view deter- 
mined by the relative extent of his sphere of influence. This 
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disputant was supported in the depths of his being by the thought 
that the ultimate goal had been already revealed in that other 
who preceded him, and whom he named his Lord; the Divine 
peace of this spirit accompanied him. Everything which dis- 
tinguishes him from his Master and Lord—his fighting instinct 
as well as his theory, his restless activity as well as his tendency 
to spiritual extravagance—merely proves that he was not the 
founder of the religion, but the instrument of its extension and 
embodiment. With all his boldness in enterprise, Paul’s univer- 
salism was narrower than that of the Founder Himself. And 
while Christianity was first preached by him in his age and voca- 
tion as the world-religion, it has only remained the world-religion 
as the Word of Him whom we know from the Gospel. 


§ 4. Nero's Persecution of the Christians. 


Suetonius, the biographer of the Emperors, adduces in his 
life of Nero (chap. xvi.) all sorts of beneficial state measures, 
chiefly of a police character, and among them: affictt supplictis 
Christiant, genus hominum superstitionts novae ac maleficae. These 
words mean that this religion, having been recently introduced, 
was contrary to the law, and deserved the penalty of death, because 
it embraced the crime of maleficiwm, of sorcery designed to injure 
others. Whether this was merely the view held at the date when 
Suetonius formed his idea of it—fifty years after the event—or 
whether it was the actual motive of the proceedings taken, is at 
first an open question. The latter is, however, probable, because 
it furnishes the most natural ground of action. We have no reason 
to doubt the fact itself, the carrying out of the executions. We 
may, however, suppose that what is here briefly recorded is 
identical with the more detailed narrative given by Tacitus of 
the execution of the Christeant under Nero in connection with 
the great conflagration in the city, a.D, 64 (Ann. xv. 44). 

According to Tacitus, Nero’s proceedings against the Christians 
were prompted by rumours that he had himself caused the fire— 
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rumours which made him uneasy and were dangerous to him, 
and which he had in vain attempted to suppress by other means. 
He wished the matter to be brought to an end through a punish- 
ment of the incendiaries; it was accordingly necessary to produce 
them, and the Christians seemed the most fitting subjects for the 
purpose; for they were people who were at any rate universally 
odious on account of their shameful practices, and always deserved 
the worst. Their religion was thoroughly pernicious; it had come 
from Judaea, where the execution of its founder, Christus, by the 
Procurator Pontius Pilate, under Tiberius, merely succeeded in 
suppressing it,temporarily and apparently, and had reached Rome, 
showing how the capital was the resort of all that was hideous 
and vile. Some of them were first put upon their trial, and they 
were compelled to confess their religion; after that it was easy 
to secure by their means the names of others, and it was soon 
possible to implicate a very great multitude. They were convicted. 
The crime of incendiarism could not, indeed, be brought home to 
them, but another which in this instance was adjudged sufficient, 
viz., universal animosity to mankind. So their execution followed; 
it was carried out in the most revolting fashion, and the Emperor 
made a public spectacle of it. 

The action against the Christians was not a religious trial; it 
cannot be called a persecution of Christians in the usual sense, 
_ because they were neither accused nor condemned on the ground 

. of their religion. On the other hand, they were not executed as 
alleged or actual fire-raisers. Those first accused confessed : igitwr 
promum correpti, qui fatebantur. What they confessed is not 
stated, nor is it to be inferred from the words themselves. It is 
certainly, however, an untenable opinion that they confessed to 
fire-raising, whether it be imagined that they were really guilty, 
or had simply been forced to confess by torture. For Tacitus 
premises that the Emperor had merely presupposed men guilty 
of the offence, that they had been falsely brought forward as such; 
and so it also follows that the whole of the accused were not con- 
victed of the crime of fire-raising. Such a confession is therefore. 
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out of the question. Accordingly, our only alternative is to refer 
the confession to the name of Christiani; and this interpretation 
is certain, since those first accused were at once made use of, in 
order through their statement to discover the great majority of the 
rest. The point was to get the Christiani at first into their power 
at all. Nor can we make the distinction that only the first were 
brought to confess, while the others could not be convicted. A 
distinction was not made between the two divisions, either in the 
proceedings, or in the view formed of them by the historian. The 
statement of Tacitus loses its point if we fail to perceive his mean- 
ing, that these people, while not guilty of the offence charged 
against them, undoubtedly deserved on other grounds the severest 
treatment. In this sense they were executed as sontes. For no 
one doubted that they formed a class of men in which flagitia of 
the worst kind were inherent. 

Now, it may be left in doubt whether this presumption is due 
to the historian, or whether it already existed in common report 
under Nero. Apart from this instance, we have historical evidence 
of it first under Trajan, in the account of the younger Pliny who, 
when governor of Bithynia, put the question, whether the nomen 
ipsum was to be punished, or the flagitia nomine cohaerentia, The 
conviction was then widely spread that the fraternity of the Chris- 
tians was a union for criminal purposes, and, as can be seen from 
the procedure in Pliny’s inquiries, that the crimes were committed 
at their congregational meetings. That this opinion emerged at 
an early date is possible, and is not wholly unsupported by evidence. 
Justin Martyr is of opinion that the calumnies were conveyed to 
the world from Jerusalem immediately after the death of Jesus, 
when the disciples adhered to Him and diffused the faith (Dial. 
cum Tr. 17, 108, 114). The author of the Acts also indicates 
(xx. 8) that the Christians had cause even in the Apostolic age to 
guard themselves against the suspicion that horrors were perpe- 
trated in the dark. ‘Tacitus, however, does not maintain that in 
defect of evidence for incendiarism the Christians were condemned 
on account of these other crimes, but he gives a new title to their 
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offence, the odiwm generis humani. By this we are not to under- 
stand that the Christians were notorious for entertaining such an 
odious disposition, and that they were therefore unhesitatingly 
sacrificed as a priori proscribed without any specific evidence being 
produced against them; but an actual allegation is thus described 
which emerged in the course of the trial, and which was regarded 
as a crime worthy of sentence of death. It was customary to 
reproach the Jews also, as Tacitus (fist. v. 5) testifies, with the 
hostile disposition entertained towards outsiders by that exclusive 
and self-contained people. But that did not amount to a crime. 
What the Romans believed they had discovered of a criminal 
nature in the case of the Christians may be pointed out in the 
designation of their religion by Suetonius as superstitio malefica. 
The magical arts of maleficiwm, the injuring of human life by their 
means, had since the Lew Cornelia de sicariis ac veneficis been fre- | 
quently condemned by the legislature as criminal, and we find 
almost the same words used as in this trial of the Christians. The 
law of Valentinian IL, A.D. 389, designates the maleficus as com- 
munis hostem salutis, Augustine, who was well versed in the 
relative idiom, justifies (De Cw. Dev, vii. 19) the punishment of 
the artes magicae on the ground that these maleficia were un- 
doubtedly genert humano perniciosa. Now, the Christians may, 
in the course of the inquiry, have voluntarily given utterance to 
expressions which were regarded as proving this crime. If they 
spoke of a destruction similar to this conflagration impending over 
the whole world, appealing at the same time to Holy Scripture, 
and if they could not refrain from seeing in the calamity which 
they now witnessed a prelude to their expectations, their words 
might be considered a proof of pernicious arts practised by them 
with the help of these Scriptures. The conception would then 
be absolutely the same as that designated in Minuc. Fel. Oct. xi. 1, 
the furiosa opinio of the Christians, as it was regarded by the 
heathens: quod toto orbi et ipsi mundo ewm sideribus suis minantur 
incendium, ruinam moluntur. Here we have also the opinion 
that the Christians did not merely expect this conflagration and 
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destruction as something which their God would bring to pass, 


but that they themselves meditated it and were labouring to | 


effect it. 

This course of events is so clear in itself, and corresponds so 
closely to the historical character of the Christian religion and the 
impressions formed of it by the heathen world, that there is not 
the slightest ground for the conjecture that the violence inflicted 
on the Christians was really meant for the Jews, and that the 
believers in Christ were thus only fellow-sufferers in the persecution 
of the latter. All that we know of the existence of the Christian 
Church in Rome at the time leaves no room for doubt that its 
religion can, nay, must have been known to the populace and 
magistrates of the city as a special superstitio, But we are 
debarred from regarding this malevolent persecution on account 
of the conflagration as having been directed against the Jews, by 
the circumstance that they were not likely to be attacked in this 
way. They had their rights; their treatment had from their 
numbers become a question of policy in Rome. It had first 
become apparent under Claudius that comprehensive measures 
could not be easily executed against them. Under Nero, however, 
they were absolutely favoured through the influence of Poppaea,her- 
self a Jewish proselyte (cf. Jos. Ant. 20, vill. 11, Vita 3). For the 
object in question one nomen, which was besides destitute of rights, 
wasalone suited. Attention had been attracted to the Christiant by 
the animation introduced with Paul’s presence into their cause. The 
faith having, according to the Philippian letter, found its way into 
the Praetorium and the household of the Emperor, the above effect 
followed as a matter of course. Besides, we must not interpret 
the statement of Tacitus under the idea that his representation 
alone was reponsible for the view that the Christians formed a 
separate society, and that we should therefore be justified in 
supposing that he had carried back his conception into the reign 
of Nero. Apart from his authority, the separation of the Jews at 
the earlier period from the Christians in Rome is certain, and 
Tacitus’ representation is therefore in perfect harmony with the 
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historical situation. This, of course, does not preclude a knowledge 
of the connection of the Christians with Judaism ; anything else 
is inconceivable. It must have been known that the Christians 
had come forth from Judaism. The only point is that they were 
now a separate and independent sect. 

Though from this we cannot designate the event as a perse- 
cution of the Christians in the stricter sense, yet their religion 
was in two respects the cause of the treatment which they 
experienced. In the first place, they were selected as victims 
because they were universally detested and suspected, and any- 
thing was held to be permissible against them. In the second 
place, during the trial itself their faith, that is, the judgment 
passed upon the world by their faith and the misconception of 
that judgment, had given grounds for their punishment. Later 
generations of Christians were therefore perfectly justified in 
regarding the barbarity of Nero as the dreadful beginning of all 
their persecutions by the power of the state. Even their strict 
submission to the law, advised by Paul in a foreboding spirit, 
could not prevent their fate. It lay in the nature of the case. 
When afterwards, as under Domitian, there came periods during 
which the Jews were also more harshly treated, it is not difficult 
to conceive that the Christians, who at all events were a sect 
originally Jewish, should have been involved in the same 
sufferings. But the persecution of the Christians as Christians 
accompanied this and never ceased. It is to be learned from 
Pliny’s report to Trajan that processes against Christians were 
frequent. 

The punishment of the accused under Nero was a massacre. 
It was carried out with peculiar cruelty and barbarity. Nero 
made a spectacle of it, throwing open his gardens, and himself 
assisting as a charioteer, intentionally mixing with the multitude. 
Tacitus tells us that some were crucified; some were clothed 
with the skins of wild beasts that they might then be torn to 
pieces by dogs; others were wrapped in inflammable stuffs and 
set fire to at nightfall, so that they served to illuminate the place. 
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Still further details are indicated by allusions in Clement’s letter 
which otherwise would have been unintelligible; women endured 
atrocious violence (vi. 2); they were compelled to assist at the 
spectacle as Danaids and Dirces, the latter being bound to oxen 
and dragged about till they died, the former being perhaps 
subjected to still more shameful usage. It would appear from 
these forms of death, as well as from the whole procedure, that 
those condemned belonged to the lower classes. 

It is self-evident that this calamity only affected the Christians 
in Rome. As it did not emanate from an impeachment of their 
religion, so neither was there connected with it any universal 
decree against their religion. It can only have had a moral effect 
on the treatment of the Christians. Tacitus well observes that 
the action produced no good impression in Rome, nay, that 
it excited a certain sympathy. Not as if the Christians had 
come to be regarded more favourably. But it was considered 
that the events, in the form in which they happened, did not 
promote the welfare of the state, but were inspired by the cruelty 
of the sovereign. Yet, finally, the general mistrust of the 
Christians, the conviction of their outlawry, had only been 
extended. Among the Christians the impression was everywhere 
equally dreadful. From this moment it was impossible for them 
longer to doubt, that the Roman world-power was the great 
enemy of their faith, the adversary that would wage the decisive 
battle with their Lord. The Apocalypse is the convincing 
testimony to this. It is not merely Nero who is the Antichrist, 
although his personality occupies the foreground in the prophetic 
combinations; Nero and the imperial power coalesce in a single 
symbol. It is hardly possible to conceive a stronger contrast than 
that between Paul’s teaching as to this sovereignty, and these 
symbols of horror and hatred. And yet the Church did not suffer 
itself to be shaken in its principles of submission and fidelity to 


the law. 
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§ 5... Peter. 


It is impossible to speak of the Roman Church in the Apostolic 
age without recalling the Apostle Peter. No greater contrast 
could exist than that between the familiar legend of Peter as 
the first Bishop of Rome, and what we know of his relations 
to Rome, nay, of the later history of his life in general. The 
legend has here, however, a certain claim upon us. It occupies 
an actual gap. The sources of the history are defective, yet they 
show us quite enough to make us certain that we ought to know 
something which is concealed. 

With the famous conferences in Jerusalem and Antioch we 
lose sight of the Apostle; we meet him only once more in the 
Apostolic writings, in First Corinthians, yet merely in such a way 
that while we learn of the continuance of his activity, we obtain 
no view of it. We are told that he travelled as an Apostle in 
company with his wife; and besides, that followers of his in 
Corinth founded a party on his name. If we would form a clearer 
conception, we must start with the statements in the Galatian 
letter; first, from the treaty according to which Peter was to 
maintain the mission to the Jews, as Paul that to the Gentiles; 
secondly, from the Apostle’s leaning, which was evinced in 
Antioch, to a more complete union, a tendency which was 
repressed through the influence of James. We can only add as 
further indications two hints, which besides are rather negative 
in their character. The one is to be found in Jerusalem. From 
the above date onwards James was the sole leader of the Church 
there, and Peter was no longer even resident, at least for any 
length of time. The other hint occurs in Paul. He always speaks 
of Peter with the greatest respect, without any hostility, yet not 
‘from close intimacy. 

If we combine these hints it is only possible to suppose that 
during the period covered by them Peter carried on his mission to 
the Jews, and that he did this, so to speak, in a neutral spirit, 
holding aloof from the anti-Pauline Judaism which emanated from 
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Jerusalem. We have no information as to the territory over 
which his labours extended; there is at first nothing to cause us 
to suppose they extended foyer Syria; we can infer from the 
instance of Corinth that he never went at least to Greece. Syria 
is indicated, not only by the fact of Peter having formerly gone 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, but still more, and for a lengthened 
time, by the consideration that that country, which had been 
Paul’s main concern in his first missionary period, is unmentioned 
by him in his second, and was not included in the enumeration of 
the provinces of his Church: that, accordingly, he had entirely 
abandoned it. If we here compare the Petrine legends of the 
second century, we find that they confirm our conclusion. In the 
Ebionitic fiction of the pseudo-Clementines, Peter lives in Syria; 
here he bears the pure doctrine, and opposes the heresy of the 
Magian Simon. So far at any rate as the locality is concerned 
this may be a historical reminiscence; perhaps also a suggestion 
that he supplanted Paul in the dininiot Yet Paul was not the 
original of the Magian Simon of the fiction; the Acts already 
represents the latter as a historical person (vill. 9-24), and this he 
also probably was, though only in the humble form of a sooth- 
sayer. It is not to be supposed that the book meant by this 
incident to counteract calumnies against the Apostle Paul; but it 
may have transferred the meeting of Peter with Simon to the 
earlier period. The pseudo-Clementine fable is strictly a fiction, 
artificial, and composed with a purpose, in that it makes Peter ~ 
dependent in his labours on James as his archbishop. We might 
be tempted also to adduce the address of the First Epistle of Peter ; 
even if the letter was not written by him, it may have been due to his 
having once promoted the mission in the lands there mentioned— 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. In Bithynia, as 
well as Pontus and Cappadocia, he would at least not cross Paul’s 
path, Still more would this be the case in Galatia and Asia ; in these 
instances the historical foundation seems to be wanting. But the 
whole is involved in this conclusion, and is also capable of a better 
explanation. Our conjecture is accordingly still limited to Syria. 
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But this does not yet end our inquiry. That Peter was ever 
the great authority is to be recognised from the Gospels them- 
selves. We may not indeed ascribe to the reverence paid him in 
the Apostolic age all the narratives which confer distinction upon 
him and in which he occupies a unique position among the 
disciples of Jesus. What is essential in those narratives un- 
, doubtedly corresponded to fact. It is especially to be assumed as 
historical that it was Peter who at the decisive moment gave 
expression to the disciples’ recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, 
and who would listen to nothing of a tragic issue, but pressed 
forward on the Messianic path; for that reason he also received 
his name from Jesus Himself. But the case is different when we 
find the Gospel of Matthew alone representing Jesus as declaring 
that the Church would be founded on this rock, and as conferring 
upon Peter a supreme legislative power. At first these words 
recall the fact that the chief Apostles were named pillars in the 
primitive Church. But there Peter shares the title with at least 
two others. Its being applied to him alone points to another 
territory where he actually held the leadership by himself. And 
this perfectly suits Syria and the period during which Peter held 
aloof from Jerusalem. This conjecture is independent of the 
question whether the First Gospel itself originated in Syria. But 
the mention of Peter in the above saying as the only pillar of the 
Church, in contradistinction to the estimate of James at J erusalem, 
may contribute to explain the existence of two Jewish Christian 
parties in Corinth. Apart from this the Fourth Gospel furnishes 
us with a proof of the great position long occupied by him, a 
position which does not refer to the tradition of the primitive 
Church alone, but to a later activity that embraced Gentile 
Christianity (cf. John xxi. 11, 17). This book presupposes his 
authority in its full extent, and is only anxious that along with 
him another Apostle should receive his due. 

With all this no relations have been shown to exist. between 
Peter and the Roman Church. They are also, however, absolutely 
precluded by Paul’s letter to the Romans and further, for the time 
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of Paul’s residence in Rome, by that to the Philippians. The question 
does not here turn on the argument from the Apostle’s silence, but 
on the fact that the conditions implied in the former, and described 
in the latter, would have been impossible if Peter had occupied 
a leading position, or been present, in Rome. Now it is further 
perfectly conceivable, quite apart from the fictions with a purpose 
of the succeeding age, that the idea should have afterwards arisen 
without any historical basis, that he who was so highly exalted 
above the other Apostles, in a tradition like that in Matthew’s 
Gospel, must also have lived in the Church which soon became 
the capital of Christianity, and must have founded its authoritative 
dignity. 

With this we might have rested content, had it not been for 
the letter of the Roman Church under the name of Clement, and 
written not much more than thirty years after the death of Paul. 
This letter, the only ancient authority which informs us of 
the death of Paul in Rome, is also the only one from which 
we learn that Peter suffered martyrdom. Peter and Paul 
are here cited as the most powerful and upright pillars who 
endured persecution and fought to the death. Peter is placed 
first; he suffered not one or two, but many afflictions, and so 
passed through martyrdom to his merited place of glory. This 
description is shorter than that given in Paul’s case; nor is it 
expressly said of him, as it is of the latter, that he came to his 
end in Rome. Neither fact can disprove that he died in Rome; 
the words concerning Paul so much the less, as they to all appear- 
ance were borrowed by the author from a source. All the more 
strongly does the choice of these two examples speak for their 
belonging to Rome. The author passes from ancient examples of 
persecution issuing in death and springing from jealousy and envy, 
the ultimate cause of all murderous thoughts, to the types of 
endurance in the present generation; he first mentions the great 
and upright pillars in general and then calls upon his readers to 
contemplate the eminent Apostles. It is evident that in referring 
to Peter and Paul he takes up, not merely the greatest, but also 
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the nearest in time and place. And not only so, but in what 
follows he confines himself to what had occurred in Rome. With 
these men were assembled (at the supreme goal) a great multitude 
of the elect; they endured severe sufferings and have become a 
glorious type among us (év 7yiv). And Peter is placed at the 
head of these examples taken from the immediate neighbourhood. 
The illustrative particulars cited by the author are examples of the 
horrors of Nero’s persecution. All this supports the view that 
Peter, as well as Paul and the other victims of that time, suffered 
in Rome. 

There is still another witness of high antiquity which proves 
the martyrdom of Peter, and also speaks indirectly for its having 
happened at a different place from that of his previous labours. 
In the appendix to the Fourth Gospel (xxi. 18 f.) a prophecy of 
the risen Jesus to Peter is related, in which the future death of the 
latter is announced: ‘ When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldst not. This was meant to signify by what death he 
should glorify God.’ Now it is characteristic of this book that all 
similar prophecies have a double meaning (eg. ii. 20-22, xii. 32 f.). 
Such a double meanimg is pointed to here, if we take the whole of 
Jesus’ saying. We have first: ‘When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest.’ For the 
mere prophecy of his death this is superfluous. It is only 
significant if it has a different meaning, which would apply, 
not to his death, but to his career or activity, viz., that in his 
earlier years Peter pursued his own course, but afterwards followed 
another. With this, however, we have to combine something else, 
Jesus’ question to Peter, thrice repeated, whether he loved Him, 
and the thrice given commission on his aifirmative answer, can 
only be understood in the figurative language of the Gospel of a 
life-task of the Apostle which repeatedly became a new vocation, 
doubtless in the sense that it was extended. There must accord- 
ingly have existed in the apostolic path of Peter such phases as 
Justified this conception of a task to which he on each occasion 
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received a fresh appointment, and the closest analogy for the view 
as contained in the significance of the narrower and wider flock, 
which Jesus as the shepherd claims for Himself (John x. 16). 
‘This conjecture is further confirmed by the change of term—dpvia 
and mpoBdria. Finally, completely to illustrate the meaning of 
those sayings, we must also take into account the preceding 
narrative of the one hundred and fifty-three fish caught by Peter, 
which have not only in any case a symbolical import, but have 
always since Jerome been applied, with the greatest probability, 
ito the fulness of the Gentile nations. That all this is meant! 
ito describe prophetically the career of the Apostle as 
a whole can hardly be doubted, and the connection of the 
separate traits is unmistakable. The conception thus obtained 
‘shows us Peter first in his earliest vocation as leader of the 
primitive Church. But his vocation takes him further in two 
stages, so that he appears at last as he who gains the Gentile 
‘world for his Lord, and leads the great collective herd to pasture. 
‘Then, however, he no longer went his own way: it was another . 
‘by whom he was himself led. He followed the Pauline mission, ~ 

The Roman residence of Peter is also indicated by the First 
Epistle of Peter in our Canon. Only on this historical pre- 
‘supposition could 1 Peter v.13 have been written. So also the 
tradition that assigns Mark to Rome (Eus. Hist. Hcc., i11. 39), with- 
out any express mention of Rome as a place where Peter preached, 
dates from the presbyter quoted by Papias. 

Peter’s later work may in reality have been more modest, and 
‘the cause of his passing beyond his earlier boundaries more 
:simple. It is very natural to suppose, as regards the latter point, 
that the Jewish war may also have had inevitable consequences 
or this Apostle, and may have caused him to remove from his 
position in Syria. It is impossible to decide whether these 
-external circumstances took him at once to Rome, or how he went 
‘there at all. It would, however, be quite in keeping with his 
character, if, after the storm which had swept over the Roman 
‘Church under Nero, he went to the city with the same faith- , 
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- inspired resoluteness with which in earlier days he returned to 
Jerusalem from Galilee in order to re-create the Church. We cannot 
raise the veil which shrouds these events. But conjectures of this 
sort, and the assumption of such a last phase in Peter's life, are 
supported as much by his character as by the splendour of the 
enduring fame which he won for his name. Peter had not Paul’s 
unyielding independence which carved out a path for itself; he was 
the man of the moment, the leader in an hour of danger and decision 
—at other times pliable, even weak. So had he shown himself 
when a disciple of Jesus, so he still showed himself in the 
Apostolic age, in those earlier years in which his history can still 
be clearly followed by us. The man who in Antioch first. 
unexpectedly advanced, then let himself as readily be driven back, 
can have long been restrained by the influences that checked him. 
But it was to be expected that he would not remain in durance for 
ever, that he would rather free himself once more and follow higher 
impulses. So he again came to the front, though only for a short 

time. Not only on this account, however, did the thoughts of the: 
sueceeding generation turn so decidedly to him, but perhaps simply 
because he was not the man of principles, but followed the course 
of events. He was both in his greatness and in his weaknesses 

/ more intelligible and more akin to the many. 

In betaking himself to the centre of Gentile Christianity and 
of the universal Church, he undoubtedly followed in the first. 
place the course of Paul; yet not in the sense that he had passed: 
over to his doctrine. His action bears rather a different meaning. 
It was, doubtless, a universalist Christianity that remained in 
Rome after the death of Paul; not, however, the faith that in its 
main doctrines was influenced by the fight with and opposition to- 
the demand for the law and the transition to Judaism. This. 
universalism, on the contrary, rested essentially on the mingling 
of elements and the compromise which thus became necessary.. 
Converted heathens as well as believing Jews no longer connected 
with the Synagogue, erewhile proselytes who had passed over to 
Christianity, and again in each of these parties men very different. 
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in their earlier culture, all found themselves united in their faith, 
and tolerant of very manifold views and customs; yet at the 
same time they maintained a firm feeling of their communion in 
consequence of the essential element in their belief and of their 
rejection by the outer world. Their common possession was by 
no means merely a combination of different forms of thought, but 
a new system was produced in the midst of these, as distinguished 
from the time of conflict between Paul and Judaism. We may 
regard this development as the precipitate of the common faith 
in Christ, but also as a second Gentile Christianity in contra- 
distinction to the Pauline, and emanating from believing Gentiles 


themselves. These two aspects coincide. During the time of ~ 


conflict such a precipitate came into existence in wide circles 
whose members passed through the fight without fully taking part 
in it themselves; in it the ultimate motives which were present 
in both parties found more or less consciously their universal 
expression. The liberation thus consummated from the Judaistic 
demand was at the same time, however, a victory over the con- 
troversial tenets of Paul. 


§ 6. The Epistle of Clement and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


If this process was involved in the nature of the case, yet its 
home par excellence was the Christianity which existed in a place 
like Rome, where the faith had been diffused among the heathen 
independently of the activity of the Apostle to the Gentiles, but 
also without any transition to Judaism. The letter to the Romans 
shows us how this happened at the first. But the Apostle has 
himself depicted in the Philippian letter the consequences of 
this independent formation, and of the converging of multifarious 
tendencies, while their strongest proof is the fact that he 
himself came to subordinate everything else to the one thought 
that in any case, in some form or other, Christ was preached. 

The result of this proceess, however, lies before us in the 
Roman epistle of Clement, which in this respect we can make use 
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of as being in the highest degree a trustworthy, original historical 
authority. This writing belongs to the post-apostolic period. 
It throughout presupposes a tradition already fixed, whose 
authority it enforces as fundamental in the question at issue in 
the disputes at Corinth to which the letter owed its existence. 
The faith which here finds expression may be characterised 
absolutely as Gentile Christian, and that unaffected by the con- 
troversy with which the Pauline Gospel had still to concern itself. 
Neither is the observance of the law combined with it, nor is the 
demand for that observance opposed. The practical Christianity 
enforced by the letter consists in the fulfilment of moral duties. 
These are derived from the perception of the Divine government 
of the world and its benefits, from the types and doctrines of Holy 
Scripture, and from the pattern of Christ and the object—as 
explained by Himself—of His redemption. How entirely un- 
prejudiced and independent was the author’s mental attitude to 
the dispensation of the old covenant is shown most clearly by 
the manner in which he bases the constitution of the Church and 
its rights on the analogous rights of the priestly order, his meaning 
being that from the latter the necessity of an order in general is 
to be recognised. Highly as the Apostle Paul was honoured and 
his authority esteemed, his thought of justification by faith is 
retained only in a revised form: not in opposition to works, but 
merely in the sense that the Divine will is the ultimate source ‘of 
all salvation. The impelling motives of faith in Christ, and the 
bases on which it was cultivated in the Church, can be perceived 
in the two starting-points, the idea of God and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Natural theology, which contributes the broad foundation 
of faith and of ethical teaching, assumes a different form from 
that in Paul. For the revelation which calls for the response of 
worship is substituted the observation of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world, which directs us either to gratitude or 
imitation—monotheistic reflection. 

Quite as characteristic is the use made of the Holy Scriptures. 
They are, in a host of quotations from the prophets and the 
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wisdom literature, the source of ethical knowledge. The question 
of the law is solved in a sense by the derivation from these 
books of the true wisdom of life. Next to the knowledge of 
God, the first place in the creed is taken by confidence in the 
resurrection, in which, as it were, the expectation of the kingdom 
is merged. Christ is conceived not as the Messiah, hardly in 
the Pauline sense as the Son who entered the human state, but 
as the representative of God and leader of men. The corruption 
of the world is ascribed to the passions of envy and jealousy; 
for the ruin effected by death is substituted the crime of murder. 
Like the vices, the virtues are also freely conceived from the 
experience and morals of actual life. We can everywhere recog- 
nise the connection of the writer’s ideas with the conceptions 
and customs of the world to which these believers belonged. In 
harmony with that environment the thought is entirely devoted 
to practical life, with a sobriety as void of speculation, as of 
that inner relation to Christ which forms the mystical feature 
in Pauline doctrine. But over against this poverty of the religious 
conception, we have not only the peculiar spirit of the later type 
in general, but also the actual advance, the ethical power of a 
faith delivered from the first controversy. What we have before 
us is no longer the creation of the Apostolic Age, but it is the 
fruit of the origins which issued from it. The Roman Church 
assumed the character marked out for it from the first by its 
distinctive beginnings; it became the starting-point and centre 
of Gentile Christianity as the ethical and traditional conception 
of the Gospel. With this spirit it took irresistible possession of 
all around, and from it it derived its strength for an unyielding | 
resistance. 

The letter has taken so much from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of the New Testament, that the latter is thus at once brought 
within the scope of our present examination. We cannot discover 
with certainty whether it was of itself specially connected with 
the Roman Church. It hardly requires proof that the inscription 
‘to the Hebrews’ is only the unhappy conjecture of a later time, 
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derived from the comparison of sacrifice and priesthood under 
the old and new covenants. ‘The only clue to the place to which 
it was addressed is contained in the greeting ‘of those of Italy’ 
to the readers (xiii. 24), which would point to its being directed 
to Rome. The closing words (xiii. 22-24) are, however, a puzzle 
from every point of view; the mention of Timothy seems meant 
to set us in the surroundings of Paul, and in that case we should 
require to refer xiii. 19 also to Paul, yet without the situation 
being made any clearer. Thus the question is suggested whether 
the entire last section (xiii. 18-24) is not an addition made to 
give the whole that character of a letter which otherwise it would 
not possess. From this it cannot be presumed with certainty, 
either that the document was addressed to Rome, or that it 
originated in Rome, All that we know is that it existed there 
and was held in high esteem at the time when Clement’s letter 
was composed. 

From this very fact, however, it supplements Clement’s letter 
itself, and the knowledge we derive from it of the spirit of the 
Roman Church. According to its general aim the letter to the 
Hebrews is a reminder of the splendour of the possession bestowed 
in the Gospel, and of the responsibility based upon it, this being 
accompanied by the exhortation to persistence in the faith, both 
in thought and practice. What Christians possess in the Gospel 
is expounded in a series of comparisons learnedly discussed. The 
Word obtained its greatness from the Lord, whom Scripture ranks 
far above the angels; Christ is the Son where Moses was the 
servant; as the High Priest He is exalted, after the type of the 
royal priest Melchisedek, above the ancient priesthood; this sacri- 
fice has accomplished what the former sacrifices could not. All 
this furnishes the motive for clinging to the confession, through 
that faith in God which guided all the pious of ancient times, 
to which all things are possible, and whose founder and perfecter 
it now possesses in Christ Jesus, the faith which endures all trials, 
and conducts to every virtue. The thoughts of the preparatory 
exposition are not only an attenuation of Pauline doctrine, as 
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well in the comparison of the priestly law and the work of Christ 
as in the doctrine of faith, but they involve a different mode of 
contemplating Scripture. In the discussion of faith the sacred 
writings are employed, as in the Epistle of Clement, as a collection’ 
of examples, in the preceding passage concerning the priestly 
order they are treated allegorically and thus used as a guide to 
the knowledge of the true priesthood and sacrifice. The spirit 
of a culture thoroughly Alexandrian is nowhere belied. 

Now, while the speculations of this writing were not imported 
into the Epistle of Clement, its learned exposition of Scripture 
offered a welcome support for the practical aims of the latter. | 
In both, the received religion assumed a new form; in the one, 
that of philosophico-religious reflection, in the other, that of 
monotheistic morality; the two concur in their idea of faith. 
Thus is explained the prevalent use of the letter to the Hebrews 
in Rome, even if it did not belong to that Church. In detail 
the epistle further contains exhortations which were likely to be 
specially called for at Rome. Included in these we have first 
the repeated and emphatic warning against defection from the 
faith and the meetings of the Church (iil. 12, vi. 6, x. 25, 29). 
We must not here think merely of a relapse on the part of 
the Jewish Christians into Judaism; we cannot even say with 
certainty whether the comparison of the old and new covenants 
has a polemical reference to that party; and in the warnings 
it is much rather, at least in part (eg. ii. 12), the relapse into 
heathenism that is indicated. A time accordingly had come 
which brought with all its other severe tests the temptation to 
defection. Again, we are led to infer from vi. 2, that the Gentile 
Jewish proselytes who had become Christians came readily to 
revert and to cling to that earlier position ; for what is there said 
—‘that the Christian should not halt persistently at first principles 
like repentance from dead works, faith in God, the teaching of 
washings, laying on of hands, resurrection of the dead, and eternal 
judgment ’—is only applicable to the proselytes, the Gentiles who 
had adhered to Judaism to the extent of believing in God and 
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the judgment, and of receiving a purification only to be obtained 
in connection therewith. Thus, side by side with defection, there 
also existed a vacillation which was, perhaps, still more dangerous: 
to the stability of the Church. 

From the Roman Church there also issued about the date of 
Clement’s letter the Gospel of Mark, the most one-sided collection 
from the two kinds of material of which the evangelic tradition 
consisted, valuable, however, from its close adherence to its main 
exemplar in the narrative, and from the evidence it affords of 
the various classes of writings from which our Gospels were 
composed. Mark is Latin not only in its verbal forms and ex- 
planations, but also in the spirit in which Jesus is represented 
as a combatant and the first of the martyrs. Whether the 
writings of Luke also originated in Rome must be left undeter- 
mined, although the juxtaposition of Peter and Paul points to this. 
Other indications might suggest Asia as their birthplace, and 
there is a decided preponderance of reasons in favour of neither 
view. 

The First Epistle of Peter may have been composed somewhat 
later, probably in consequence of, and with reference to, the per-. 
secution of the Christians in Bithynia under Trajan. The ideas 
contained in the letter are chiefly borrowed from Paul, but it 
has assumed the name of Peter, which was equally reverenced 
among all sections in the Church,—a conspicuous memorial of 
the force of feeling and action in the post-apostolic age. 

The Second Epistle of Peter, on the other hand, as well as that 
under the name of Jude, both face to face with the crisis of the 
conflict with Gnosticism, belong to a period already separated 
from the Apostolic age by a wide gulf. 


CHAPTER V 
EPHESUS—JOHN 


§ 1. Re-institution of the Church. 


Tue Apostolic age in the narrower sense closes with the year 
70 AD. The death of the Apostle Paul had already marked the 
termination both of the great mission which he had conducted, and 
of the opposition which it had provoked. The external relations 
continued to exist for some years yet, as long as the chief centre 
of Christianity remained in Jerusalem; this had also ceased, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem destroyed the last prospect of the 


restoration of the earlier status of its Church. Now no distinctive ~ 


period of history is terminated at one definite moment, and every- 
where in the same degree. Accordingly, impelling forces as well 
as created conditions will here also extend from the earlier into 
the immediately succeeding years. But it is not with this fact 
alone that we are concerned in the present case. It has long 
been the custom to give a wider meaning to the term, and to 
make the Apostolic age extend thirty years later. This section 
has been designated by the name of the Johannine period. For, 
from Irenaeus the Fathers can relate that one of the Twelve 
Apostles, John, the son of Zebedee, took up his seat in Ephesus, 
living there into the times of Trajan, the head of a great com- 
munity and ecclesiastical province, and the creator of new thoughts 
and new life for the whole Church. As evidence of this five 
books in our New Testament Canon bear his name, the Fourth 
Gospel, three letters, and the Apocalypse. Yet the tradition of 
VOL, II. L 
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the ancient Church regarding these very writings is by no means 
uniform, and the doubts as to their origin have become the start- 
ing-point for criticisms, which have at last questioned altogether 
the fact of John’s life and work in Ephesus. Besides, even in 
the second century, there existed a party in Asia Minor itself, 
which would have nothing to do with the Johannine origin of 
these writings. Elsewhere the absence of Apostolic character- 
istics was soon felt at least in the Apocalypse, and the scholars 
of Alexandria then considered it impossible that the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse should have been by the same author. 

Centuries of belief in tradition forgot all this, until historical 
criticism found it impossible to regard the Gospel as Apostolical, 
and on the other hand ascribed the Apocalypse, whether Johannine 
or not, with all the greater certainty to the Apostolic age, dating 
its origin in the year 68, and characterising it as a genuine 
memorial of the period. Scholars began in consequence to examine 
the evidence for John’s life in Ephesus, and to find it unsatis- 
factory. And finally the genuineness and antiquity of the Apoca- 
lypse were in turn questioned. The inquiry has arrived at a 
final result at no point in the whole question. The accounts of 
John’s residence in Ephesus have not yet been by any means 
disproved. And the inquiry has to reckon with yet another 
historical fact, viz., with a development, wholly original and 
highly significant, of the Church of Asia Minor in the second 
century; and for this a starting-point is to be sought. Nay, the 
fact has never been wholly surmounted that, in spite of all doubts 
and difficulties, the Johannine literature is distinctively related 
to the spirit and life of the Apostolic Age. 

The Church in Ephesus and Asia Minor was a wholly, or, at 
any rate, a predominantly Pauline institution. This also seems 
at first to create a difficulty in the way of the idea of a great 
Johannine epoch there. In point of fact, it is hardly to be 
regarded in that light. All that we know of the termination of 
Paul's long residence there discloses not only a gloomy result, 
but absolutely a destruction of all his work. He left, as he tells 
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us himself in 2 Cor., without hope, and barely escaping with his 
life. According to the source of the Acts, he passed Ephesus 
quite closely on his last journey to Jerusalem, but without visit- 
ing it. The editor gives want of time as the reason for this, 
yet Paul stopped at Miletus. According to this narrative the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus sought him out; that Church 
therefore still existed, and the words of Paul to the elders 
only anticipate dangers in the future. Even here we get a 
glimpse of the fact of the disorders. Accordingly, when we are 
afterwards told by the same book that Jews from Asia were at 
the root of the Apostle’s fate in Jerusalem (xxi. 27, xxiv. 18), it 
looks quite as if this attack was merely to bring to a conclusion 
the work in which they had succeeded in Asia itself. 

Now, the traces which in the unauthentic Pauline epistles 
point to Ephesus are worthy of note. Whether the letter to the 
Ephesians is to be here taken into account remains an open ques- 
tion, from the indisputable fact that the oldest documentary 
witnesses did not yet read ‘in Ephesus’ in its inscription. The 
mention of Tychicus (vi. 21), however, points more strongly to 
Ephesus than the addition to the address. In Acts (xx. 4) Tychicus 
is designated like Trophimus as an Asian, and the manner in which 
he is mentioned in the letter indicates that he was on confidential 
terms not only with the Apostle, but also with the readers. The 
letter then pictures relationships which do not at all correspond 
to the conditions existing in the time of Paul. Jewish and Gentile 
Christians confront one another in two distinct parties, and the 
point is to unite them (ii. 1, 3, 5, 11, 14-18). If this was really 
written with reference to Ephesus, it only proves that at the time 
a new state of matters had arisen, and that an attempt was to be 
made to bring the members back to the old ways of the Pauline 
Church. 

The first letter to Timothy takes us more definitely to Ephesus. 
We are told in i. 3 that when he himself set out for Macedonia, 
Paul left Timothy behind in Ephesus with instructions to remain 
there. Now, this was impossible at the time to which we must 
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at first suppose the words to refer. When Paul wrote First 
Corinthians from Ephesus, he had, on the contrary, while remain- 
ing himself, sent Timothy to Corinth (iv. 17, xvi. 10); and on 
his final departure frem Ephesus, Timothy, according to 2 Cor. 
i. 1, fled with him. We have undoubtedly a journey made by the 
Apostle in the interval to Corinth, from which he returned to 
Ephesus, but that he had left Timothy behind to govern the Church 
cannot, apart from other difficulties, be at least gathered from 
2 Cor. ii. 5, vii. 12. When, however, we search the letter itself for 
Ephesian affairs we are met first by the names of two men, 
Hymenaeus and Alexander (i. 20), whom the Apostle is represented 
as excommunicating on account of ‘their shipwreck concerning the 
faith, and of whom Alexander at least (Acts xix. 33) plays an 
obscure part as a Jew in the history of Paul’s fortunes in Ephesus. 
We can further take into account here the polemic against Jews 
and Jewish doctrines (i. 3 ff.). But everything else, the whole 
remaining polemic of the letter, especially against Gnosticism, and 
the whole view of the relations of the Church, belong so completely 
to the late date when the writing was composed, and to the general 
aims of that time, that we need not expect any historical reminis- 
cence of the more ancient period after Paul. The letter was not 
written for a Pauline Church in Ephesus. It is connected only 
superficially with the relations in which Paul stood. 

This artificial connection with Ephesus is still more noticeable 
in the second letter to Timothy, and in this case it is not even 
consistently maintained. Prisca and Aquilas are greeted in iv. 19 
as in Rom. xvi. 3. The hostile Alexander again appears (iv. 14), 
and this time as a smith, a statement which is consistent with the 
narrative in Acts xix. Now, the discussion of persons and events 
in Ephesus is worthy of note (i. 15-18); it reads exactly like a 
narrative meant for some one who required to be informed of 
them, though in the introduction it is stated that Timothy knew 
it all perfectly. So also it is mentioned (in iv. 12) that the Apostle 
had sent Tychicus to Ephesus, just as if it had been a third place; 
and yet Timothy is thought of as being in Ephesus, though, indeed, 
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intending to leave and go to the Apostle (iv. 13). The whole letter 
is a mosaic-like imitation, formed not only from the epistles of 
Paul and the Acts, but even from 1 Timothy. It also opposes 
Gnosticism, but it especially exhibits the Apostle as the man in 
possession of the genuine tradition. It is, however, nowhere 
possible to perceive that the author had before his eyes the Pauline 
Church as still existent in Ephesus. Ephesus, like Timothy, the 
person addressed, is only a name used as a starting-point from 
which to pursue general aims. In other words, not only were 
these letters not composed by the Apostle Paul, but they do not 
even prove the continuance of the Pauline Church in Ephesus, 
and they were not written for it. On the contrary, it may be 
conjectured that at the time of their composition no knowledge 
existed of any such continuance, and that therefore the gap was 
meant to be supplied by their means. 

Now, all this is confronted by the fact that in the Apocalypse 
not only are seven Churches presupposed by the dedicatory letters 
as existing and comparatively flourishing in the provinces of Asia, 
but that in particular the Church of Ephesus is placed at their 
head. It is honourably mentioned, having guarded itself against 
false prophets and having hated the works of the Nicolaitans 
(ii. 2, 6); it had also attested itself by patience and a steadfast 
confession (ii. 3). But the praise is not without qualification. Its 
first love endures no longer, its former works have passed away ; 
it stood so high and now has fallen (ii. 4, 5). Now, this first 
period whose disappearance is deplored, and which is exhibited 
to the present as a splendid memory, cannot possibly have been the 
Pauline epoch in Ephesus. We need not suppose that the Apoca- 
lypse was directed against Paul and that the latter was conceived 
to be a false Apostle; but neither the book nor the author’s thought ~ - 
is Pauline; and the period cannot have possessed for him the 
significance here implied. He is speaking accordingly of a differ- 
ent, of a second beginning of the Ephesian Church. After the 
destruction of Paul’s work, a new structure must have been erected 
on the ruins. Even this epoch now belonged already to the past. | 
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The Church in Ephesus lived to some extent upon its renown ; 
it was still the first among those of Asia; but it again needed 
regeneration. From this relationship to events it is perfectly 
evident that the words addressed to it cannot have been written 
as early as the reign of Galba, in the year 68. 


§ 2. The Johannine Tradition. 


While the fact of such a new institution of the Church must 
be accepted as certain, we learn little at first as to how and by 
whom it was effected. We obtain no information directly bearing 
on this point, either in the New Testament, or in the earliest 
Church literature. We obtain the key to the question, however, 
if it can be established that the Apostle John governed the Church 
in Ephesus in the last years of the century. And this is, in fact, 
supported by evidence that up to the present day cannot be regarded 
as having been shaken. The first and by itself sufficient proof 
is the Apocalypse of John, with the relation to be recognised in 
it between that Apostle and Ephesus and the Church of Asia. 
If the Apocalypse was composed by the Apostle himself, his 
residence in Ephesus is at once proved; if by another writing 
under his name, we arrive at the same result, because no one could 
have ventured to make such a representation if John had not been 
in Ephesus. 

To this a second proof is however added, one dating from the 
second century, by the much-discussed letter of Irenaeus to Florinus, 
written in the time of the Emperor Commodus (Euseb. Hist. Ecel. 
v. 20). According to it Irenaeus had in his youth heard Polycarp 
of Smyrna, and he attached peculiar value to what the latter was 
able to tell of the testimony given by eye-witnesses of Jesus’ life. 
Among these, however, he gives the greatest prominence to John, 
who is by this very fact designated, doubtlessly, as an Apostle, 
while, on the other hand, Polycarp’s intercourse with him points to 
his residence in Asia Minor. But the letter, whose authenticity in 
whole as in detail cannot be reasonably disputed, furnishes us with 
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the basis on which to estimate the other statements of Irenaeus as 
to John, What he tells of the Apostle’s life must be substantially 
correct, at least in its external circumstances; he obtained it from a 
source of the highest rank. To it belong the following statements 
(Iren. Haer, iii. 3): ‘The Church was founded by Paul; John then 
dwelt there into the time of Trajan:’ the latter fact being also 
stated in Haer. ii. 2. Further, according to Haer. iii. 1, John com- 
posed the Gospel in Ephesus. From iii, 3, Irenaeus knew from 
Polycarp that in Ephesus John once encountered the heretic 
Cerinthus. In all these cases Irenaeus undoubtedly means John the 
disciple ; he describes him as the disciple of the Lord, and as him 
who lay on the breast of Jesus. It may be objected against details 
in this information of Irenaeus that they are given at second-hand. 
But it is not so with the fact that John was in Ephesus; and a 
mistake as to the individual is the more precluded, the more 
important he was. It is quite certain that Irenaeus has made a 
mistake in another instance which challenges comparison, namely, 
in calling Papias of Hierapolis also a hearer of John, which he 
undoubtedly was not, the opinion therefore being only an erroneous 
conclusion from words of Papias. But there is a great difference 
between this and the other instance, for here Irenaeus makes no 
reference to having had any independent information about Papias. 
It is therefore inadmissible to reason back to a misconception in 
the former case. The same thing applies to other passages where 
he has (as Haer. iv. 27, 32) confused a disciple of the Apostles, 
of whom he knew nothing more, with a disciple of Jesus. 

We undoubtedly know of another John in Asia Minor in the 
second century : he is distinguished by the name of mpeaBurepos 
by Papias (Eus. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39), who quotes him in addition to 
the Apostle John as an authority for a genuine tradition of the 
Lord’s sayings. But the fact that Irenaeus does not mention this 
John cannot furnish any reason for holding that he had confused 
him with the Apostle. This view is contradicted by the stress 
which Irenaeus lays on the Apostolic character of his John. There 
is not even an ancient witness to the second John having been in 
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Ephesus. It is to be observed from the words of Papias that he 
lived down to his time; from this it follows that he came much 
too near to Irenaeus also in point of date for it to have been 
possible for the latter to confound him readily with the Apostle. 
If, nevertheless, Papias designates the presbyter John as well as 
Aristion as a disciple of the Lord Himself, it is much more natural 
to admit a want of clearness on the part of the writer, which is 
all the more intelligible as he did not himself know John, but had 
only learned of him at second-hand. His information may have 
misled his judgment, though what he gives of it would have 
sufficed for our recognising in the presbyter a man, not of the 
Apostolic, but of the immediately succeeding generation. But 
had he been the former, the Johannine writings would not have 
been the least bit easier of explanation than if they came from 
the Apostle John. This nail is too weak to support the whole 
Johannine tradition. 

We may let the proof given by Irenaeus from Polycarp suffice, 
along with the testimony of the Apocalypse, to verify in the second 
century the Ephesian residence of the Apostle. It is more than 
tradition, it is direct documentary evidence. In addition to this, 
the letter of Bishop Polycrates of Ephesus to Victor of Rome, 
about A.D. 190, is at any rate very important. Here we have 
tradition, but it is local; the Apostle’s grave was before his eyes. 
It is true that, among his witnesses for the celebration of the 
Passover, Polycrates mentions Philip before John, and that he 
only designates the former expressly as one of the Twelve. But — 
if the title is wanting in John’s case, its place is amply supplied 
by the phrase, ‘who lay on the Lord’s breast.” The writer calls 
him martyr and teacher; the former agrees with the Apocalypse, 
the latter with the statements of Polycarp. And even his saying, 
‘that he became a priest, bearing the frontal plate of the High 
Priest’ need not startle us. It is hardly to be explained as mere 
rhetoric, If we must, however, apply it to John as he actually 
appeared, it only gives an indication of the view we have to form 
of himself and the circle in which he lived and laboured. 
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He remained a Jew, and similarly his Church was Jewish 
Christian. 

If we combine the preceding, we have in the meantime arrived 
at a twofold result. First, we must suppose that the Church 
which Paul had founded in Ephesus was destroyed, or at least 
deeply shaken, at his departure, and that it was not restored on 
the old foundations. But, secondly, it seems certain that in the 
following years of the first century a Church was refounded, and 
that the Apostle John stood at its head. This can only be regarded 
as a further Apostolic creation which at once makes the highest 


claims on our attention, simply because it emanated from an‘ 


original Apostle, and yet can no longer be assigned to the primi- 
tive Church. Its significance is, however, increased by the fact 
that it bore considerable fruits. Asia Minor, the country which 
in the second century could point to the flourishing arts of the 
sophist and orator, and, in any case, to a noteworthy spiritual life 
on the soil of Greek paganism, was also the home of a pre-eminent 
development of the Christian spirit and Christian thought. In 
Asia Minor and in Alexandria Christianity had become a philo- 
sophy: the bloom of the former preceding the latter in point of 
time. According to the idea given of him by Irenaeus, Polycarp 
had in Smyrna a school around him that already united men of 
every class, and attracted social circles which could lay claim to 
a high degree of culture. Christianity is represented as having 
at first confronted Justin Martyr in Ephesus as a kind of philo- 
sophical school, which captivated him because it offered him some- 
thing higher than any other. In Asia Minor there were settled 
highly-esteemed Apologists like Melito of Sardis, Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, and a whole series of others whose names are famous, 
prolific writers on all subjects belonging to Christian life and 
thought, and on philosophical matters most closely related to 
religious questions. No other section of the Church had at that 
time anything similar to show. From the same country emanated 
the great movement of Montanism, and it was there that the first 
and most severe spiritual conflict was waged over the heresy. In 


A 
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Asia Minor, again, there arose the first great division of opinions 
as to the nature of Christ. Thence issued Monarchianism in its 
various branches. There, in connection with the same subject, 
the controversy raged round the Johannine writings. In the 
Passover dispute the proud Church of Asia Minor maintained the 
authority of its tradition unshaken. All this falls into the second 
half of the second century; but the men of that time at least 
believed that their school reached back into the period of the 
Apostle himself. While the vigour of the Church of Asia Minor 
is therefore no proof of the existence of an Apostolic school there, 
it yet points in that direction. We must never lose sight of this 
presupposition when examining the Johannine literature as to its 
time and place, and especially its historical position. , 

This literature belonged to Asia Minor. In the case of the 
Apocalypse that fact is manifest and unmistakable. But even 
in the Fourth Gospel traces are not wanting which, though they 
do not produce irrefragable certainty, are yet strongly suggestive 
of the same conclusion. In the Easter controversy it was the 
Church of Asia Minor, with Ephesus at its head, that celebrated 
the great festival with the Eucharist on the 14th Nisan; and 
according to the testimony of Apollinaris that day was to the great 
majority, and in the prevailing view, the day of Jesus’ death. 
With this the Fourth Gospel agrees, and it is the only one that 
contains the above date for the Crucifixion. Several of the Twelve 
appear in the Gospel both as actors and speakers, of whom the 
Synoptics have preserved nothing but the statement of their 
names in their lists of the Apostles, viz.: Andrew, Philip, Thomas, 
Nathanael (whose name is a synonym for Matthew), Judas. 
Then Papias zealously collected in Asia Minor the oral tradition 
as to communications imparted by disciples of the Lord. Among 
the names of the latter whom he has quoted we again find Philip, 
Thomas, and Matthew. The affinity of the tradition is at once 
obvious. Philip, who had lived in his own home of Hierapolis, 
was in particular a high authority in the eyes of Papias, and he 
is also named as such by Polycrates of Ephesus. He is the same 
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Philip who in the Fourth Gospel brought Greeks to Jesus in the 
last days in Jerusalem. Looking to the method of the Gospel, 
this can only be conceived as an allegorical presentation of a 
historical fact. We cannot fail to see, however, that according 
to Papias several of the Twelve Apostles had ultimately settled 
in Asia Minor, and that it is their names which are made pro- 
minent in the Fourth Gospel. Wholly apart from the Johannine 
question, we are therefore led to presume that this book also 
originated in Asia Minor. 

If, therefore, the evidence indicates that both Gospel and 
Apocalypse possessed the same birthplace, our conclusion is not 
contradicted by their differences being too great to permit of their 
having had one and the same author. The dissimilarity is great 
enough to preclude their being written by the same person; but 
the affinity is also great enough to prove the same home. This 
affinity is sufficiently demonstrated by the single fact that both 
these books, and these alone in the New Testament, nay, in the 
whole literature which from its date can be compared with them, 
announce Jesus as the Divine Logos. With this the Gospel 
begins its narrative. The Apocalypse represents the name, which 
is at present still a mystery and subject of promise, as being 
revealed on Jesus’ solemn arrival at the judgment-seat. It cannot 
be objected that the word, not the notion, is alone the same in 


both books. Undoubtedly the Apocalypse has not like the Gospel | 


explained what was involved in the conception, namely, the being 
with God before the world, and the creation of the world by the 
agency of the Logos. But it has given no explanation at all, and 
therefore no one can say that in it the conception is different. 
We would have first to indicate the existence of another conception 
anywhere at all. The whole significance of the matter in the 
Apocalypse consists in its set purpose to reveal in the most solemn 


manner as the great secret of the Person of Jesus that He is the 


Logos of God, 6 Adyos Tod Geod. This knowledge is from its intro- 
duction a new thing, and is the highest utterance possible concern- 
ing Jesus. Here the notion is certainly not conceived in a less 
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exalted sense than that attached to it in the Gospel. Accordingly, 
since both books introduce the name of Logos as applying to Christ, 
both have come from the place whence this thought emanated. 

In addition to this, it is further to be observed that both have 
designated Jesus as the Lamb, a title which, in the New Testament 
at least, recurs only in First Peter. Everything else is secondary. 
’ Yet echoes of distinctive thoughts and figures occur elsewhere in 
sufficient numbers to prove a certain affinity in the soil from which 
they have sprung. The absence of a temple in the New Jerusalem 
at once recalls the Divine service, spiritual and without a temple, 
of the Gospel. So, also, the Apocalypse shares with the latter 
the water of life, the coming of Jesus to and dwelling with His 
own, the notions of a@ydmn and épya in the comprehensive sense 
of the Gospel. All that may be adduced in this way is far from 
justifying the conjecture that they were by the same author, but 
itis sufficient for the presumption that they both drew from the 
~ same source. And at the same time the extent of the internal 
affinity serves to confirm the external features which point in the 
case of both to their origin in Asia Minor, in Ephesus. Of course, 
we have not yet set aside the question, whether the affinity does 
not rest on the dependence of the one book on the other. No one, 
indeed, would readily state this hypothesis in the form that the 
Apocalypse drew from the Gospel. But even the other alternative 
is only a general possibility which disappears on a slight examina- 
tion. The Gospel is much too distinctive and original to be a 
translation into a higher form of thought—even in the sense of 
a counterpart—of material given in the Apocalypse; besides, the 
evidence is very far from being sufficient to justify this opinion. 
The relationship is of such a nature that the books move inde- 
pendently side by side, only to some extent bordering one another. 

Thus we are in the meantime led to suppose the existence of 
a Johannine school in Ephesus, John’s residence and activity 
there have their parallel in the case of Philip in Hierapolis. But 
the whole conception current in the period that immediately 
followed of the precedent-forming mission of the Twelve Apostles 
was not entirely built in the air. 


CHAPTER VI 
EPHESUS—THE APOCALYPSE 


§ 1. Lts Composition. 


THE Apocalypse of John has already (vol. ii. page 19) been made 
use of conjecturally, some of its visions being referred to the latest: 
periods of the Church in Jerusalem. In doing so it was presup- 
posed that the book had adopted a number of these ancient 
prophecies: and the proof of this—so far as proof is possible— 
must now be led. Since I started the view that the book was to 
be regarded as a composite work, the preference has frequently 
been given to another form of compilation, namely, not from single 
visions which lay before the author, but from various comprehen- 
sive Apocalyptic writings which were represented either as revisions 
one of the other, or as having served an editor as materials which 
he wrought into each other. I cannot give up the conception 
I have held for so many years. In the first place, because the 
explanation of the details seems more accurate. Secondly, how- 
ever, because the composition of the whole is more easily under- 
stood, and there is no occasion for a capricious treatment of the 
text in the way of elimination and far-fetched combinations. We 
can quite well conceive of single visions of the book existing by 
themselves. On the other hand, it would be hardly possible to 
construct in any likely form whole writings as its sources. For 
the rest, we cannot do more than form conjectures, and I do not 
hold it to be any advantage to seek in an essay on such matters 


to pronounce confidently on the origin of every sentence. 
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The two principal writings which bear the name of John are 
products of the Chureh of Asia Minor, and the whole circumstances 
justify the opinion that they emanated from the school of the 
Apostle. Neither of them, however, is his own work. We can 
therefore only reason indirectly from them to his labours and the 
conditions and spirit of his Church. In order to attempt this at 
all, it is first necessary to examine the writings, and thus to obtain 
the starting-point for our conclusions. 

The Apocalypse of John was not written by the Apostle. Nor 
_ is it the transcription of a revelation or vision experienced by 
the author on a single day. Further, it is not the product ofa 
homogeneous conception. 

As regards the author, we may begin with the fact that among 
all the similar writings of Jewish and early Christian origin, we 
do not know of a single one which bears the name of its actual 
writer. The whole of the Apocalyptic books of that time range 
their prophecies under the authority of some great name belong- 
ing to the past. The Book of Hermas alone seems to form an 
exception. But apart from the fact that even in the case of this 
writing unity of authorship is at least very doubtful, it does not 
itself keep to the period of that Hermas, who is represented as 
having been a brother of the Roman Bishop Pius; it purports 
to have been written in the time of Clement of Rome, a date to 
which it is certain that no portion of it goes back. Now this 
general observation does not indeed preclude the possibility of 
John having written under his own name. It is also to be 
admitted that the present instance, where the composition dates 
not long after John’s life, is somewhat different from the ease 
of those books which purport to have been written by men of 
hoary antiquity, men like Ezra, or Noah and Enoch. But there 
is always a strong presumption that the universal habit of employ- 
ing this artifice has also been followed here. The conjecture 
becomes a conviction if we obtain grounds in support of it from 
the book itself. We may leave out of account the reflection that 
in none of the instances in which Jesus speaks to John in the 
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book is there the slightest trace of any personal relation’ between 
them ; that He is viewed only under Daniel’s type as being like . 
a son of man (Rev. i. 13, (17)), or under that of the Lamb that 
was slain (v. 6, xiii. 8); and that even where the Twelve Apostles 
are mentioned, they are spoken of exclusively as third persons 
(xxi 14). That can certainly be explained at a pinch from the 
character of the vision. It is also, indeed, striking that John the 
Seer (i. 1, 4, 9; xxii. 8), is never called an Apostle, but S0dX0s 
(i. 1), advdovros (xix. 10, xxii. 9), ddeApds (i. 9), teodHrns 
(xxii. 9), and then the gift of prophecy is ascribed to ‘every 
witness to Jesus (xix. 10). Still more striking on the assumption 
of John’s authorship would be his having regarded the temple 
as not liable to destruction (xi. 1 f.). This utterance, coming 
from the lips of one of the original Apostles, wouid do away 
with one of the best attested sayings in the tradition of the 
Synoptics. But the language of the Apocalypse itself con- 
tains indications that the author merely derived what he tells 
from John. According to the inscription, the book is a revelation 
of Jesus, which He was empowered by God to make, and which 
He imparted to John by His angel; but even at this point it is 
said of John, that ‘he bore witness of the Word of God and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, even of all things that he saw,’ attest- 
ing accordingly the whole contents of the book; the most natural 
explanation of these words is in any case that they are an in- 
voluntary appeal by the author to the testimony of John as that 
of a third party. This is not rebutted by the words in the closing 
paragraph of the book, ‘And I, John, am he that saw and heard 
these things,’ a sentence used to confirm the benediction pro- 
nounced upon him who kept the words of the prophecy of this 
book. On the contrary, this concluding section itself shows 
clearly how the appeal to the testimony of John forms part of 
the setting of the book. For in the sequel, Jesus is immediately 
afterwards introduced as speaking in exactly the same manner, 
in order to give in a colloquy with the Church His testimony in 
support of the prophecy. There is, therefore, no difficulty in 
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perceiving that the name of the Apostle served to introduce the 
prophecy in the customary fashion of such representations. 

The whole character of the work shows us, however, that it 
is not the record of a vision experienced once forall. In it we 
have neither a great picture complete in itself, nor a succession 
of such scenes arranged in a natural sequence, but a complicated 
composition, which amid all sorts of digressions adheres to an 
artificial order, and recovers the connection, sometimes by antici- 
patory, sometimes by recapitulatory references. Throughout the 
whole plan we find evidence of reflection and art; the style is 
not that of the immediate spiritual utterance of the seer and 
prophet, but of the thought-out creation of the literary artist. 
And to this is added a special circumstance. The book is com- 
piled to a very considerable extent from Old Testament passages, 
especially from the Prophets; or these are, at any rate, woven 
into it, forming indeed a motley fabric of quotations and allusions. 
_ This also is literary art; it is not the style in which the living 
intuition in the spirit expresses itself. 

Now, simply because the book bears, on the whole, this character 
of being a thought-out and scholarly work, it is on the other hand 
the more important that it has not at all the appearance of having . 
been moulded on one plan, but contains sections, whose features 
are very different. In the first place, two of these strike us as 
much by their similarity to each other, as by their difference from all 
the rest; they are the introductory epistles to the seven Churches 
of Asia, and the concluding section in chap. xxi. and xxii. Neither 
has any more immediate connection with the great prophecies of 
the book. This is not in itself surprising. The letters and the 
announcement of the final re-creation of the world form the 
framework for the prophecies which apply to the definite period, 
and they are therefore necessarily distinguished from the latter by 
their more general contents. But it is undeniably striking, that there 
is an utter absence in the letters to the Churches of any allusion 
to the situation and events of the time brought before us in the 
prophecies, and that in the concluding exhortations again it is 
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equally impossible to recognise any such reference. It is rather 
the quite general character of the admonitions that imparts to 
these sections their distinctive colouring. When further we look 
at the prophecies, we find first that the unity of the book is secured 
by the sequence of the thrice repeated seven signs and scenes, 
namely, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven vials. 
But the chief parts of the prophecy do not fit in with this plan. 
The threefold division in the above outline recalls involuntarily 
the scheme of the Apocalyptic discourses in the Synoptics, viz., 
preparation, woes, and consummation; and it is in this sense 
that the outline has been conceived. The symbols, however, do not 
adapt themselves to the division, and have nothing to do with 
it. From their very contents they are of a wholly different 
character. Under the thrice seven signs are announced on the 
one hand destructive wars, described quite indefinitely, but on 
the other, and to a preponderating degree, natural plagues, violent 
interferences with nature, miraculous and destructive phenomena 
in nature—the description being marked by all sorts of repeti- 
tions and by considerable uniformity. So many passages had to 
be filled up, and this has been done with little genius, with a 
grotesque and yet poor fancy. 

Of a wholly different character are the great main symbols in 
xi., xii, xiii, and xvii. These are all concerned with history ; 
the material is derived from actual fact, or adheres closely to 
it, and the prophecy holds out more or less clearly a prospect of 
certain events. In contrast with the monotony of design in the 
other sections, we now have throughout living motives, pictures 
of the experiences and thoughts of the time. But even in respect 
of form, these sections do not fit in with the plan of the book. 
Already towards the close of the seven seals—between the sixth 
and seventh—such symbols are interpolated without any proper con- 
nection (chap. vii.). Similarly, between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets (chap. xi.) a prophecy has been inserted which at once 
transports us to wholly different ground, and is therefore also 
introduced by scenery of its own (chap. x.). Then we have, either 
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following the seven trumpets, or inserted between them (chap. xii. 
and xiii.) two important and wholly distinct main symbols of 
the prophecy, which is again brought first into line with the 
earlier course of the book in chap. xiv. And after the seven vials 
the same thing is once more repeated in the case of the great 
symbols in chap. xvii. and xviii, which again have no connection 
whatever with the plagues. These main sections of the prophecy 
are all destitute of any natural relation to the ground plan of 
the dramatic structure of the book: they have rather been forced 
into it, being also generally distinguished from the arrangement 


_ followed in the other sections by the fact that they are not 


exhibited by an angel, but are introduced simply as visions 
(eg. xii. 1, xiii, 1, xiv. 1); they have therefore been long and 
frequently described as episodes in the composition. But if any- 
thing definite be meant by this, it can only be that they had a 
special origin. Either they have found their way into the book 
through the revision of an already completed writing; or the 
author has himself incorporated them in his work. 

Besides this, the main sections thus adopted do not by any 
means possess that character of homogeneity which would point 
to a common origin. Their examination rather shows that they 
did not come into existence in the same place. We find our- 
selves in the vision of chap. xi. wholly in Jerusalem and Judaea. 
Even in chap. xii. the stand-point of the spectator is changed. 
This symbol did not originate amid the same circumstances as 
the preceding. At the same time it gives us a striking example 
of a double editorship. The vision in xii. 1-12 is complete and 
is concluded with a hymn of praise, which leads into something 
wholly different. Then in ver. 13-17 the vision is once more taken 
up unexpectedly, and, while apparently only detailed more fully, it 
in reality receives a wider application. As a continuation of what 
precedes, this is forced and obscure, only intelligible if a new 
editor sought to make something else of the symbol. And the 
visions of the beast in chap. xiii. and xvii, have no longer any- 
thing at all to do with Judaea. It is further of the greatest 
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importance for our view of the origin of the book that visions 
are repeated, and on their repetition receive sometimes a different 
form and colouring, sometimes a different interpretation. Thus 
the 144,000 elect, the adherents of Jewish Christianity in the 
twelve tribes, are represented in chap. vii. as the saintly remnant 
of the nation; in chap. xiv., on the other hand, they form the 
kernel of the believers, the band which has proved itself by its 
chastity to be especially holy. So the beast from the abyss is 
twice described (chap. xiii. and xvii.), not wholly alike, and twice 
explained; in the second instance it is not the main symbol, but 
is combined with that of the woman. This repetition, with the 
changes, certainly does not take us back to an identical origin. 
Besides, the traces of .alien portions having been received into 
the book extend beyond these important main sections into 
subordinate parts. We are startled by repetitions of such an 
epoch-making character as xi. 19, and xv. 5.. The short section 
xiv. 6-13 is to be recognised as a distinct passage, from the fact 
that in it there appear in succession three angels who are 
numbered, this enumeration not being continued, nor occurring 
anywhere else in the book. 

Conversely, the author has not carried out certain features in 
his plan. The three last trumpets should have been followed by 
three woes; the two first are alone detailed (ix. 12, xi. 14); the 
third is left out, as is shown by the omission of the concluding 
formula employed in ix. 12, and xi. 14, an omission that is not 
supplied by the hymn—which besides is borrowed—with the cry 
of distress (xii. 12). Even the second, however, is no longer 
found in its right place; it rather belongs, from the analogy of 
ix. 12, to the sixth trumpet, to the plague described in ix. 13-21, 
and should therefore follow ix. 21. Again the author has intro- 
duced certain features prematurely, as in the instance of the 
beast from the abyss (xi. 7), here unintelligible, and of the form 
of the beast (xii. 3) in the dragon,{which is besides in this piece 
the real dragon, that is, Satan, These anticipations are inexplic- 
able if the author meant by,ythese symbols to proceed from one 
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section of his prophecy to the other; but they are perfectly in- 
telligible if he took up visions of varied origin, and intended to 
bring them into some kind of connection. As they stand there- 
fore, they look quite like quotations. 

Finally, we have here further to mention the transition section 
chap x., which in many respects is so puzzling. The seer hears 
a prophecy, that of the seven thunders (x. 3 f.), which yet he 
may not proclaim, but must ‘seal up.’ On the other hand, 
(x. 8-11) a new book is given him which is at first sweet, but 
afterwards bitter to the taste, whereupon he is again permitted 
to prophesy. The explanation is, after all, but half satisfactory, 
that both these incidents are merely meant to prepare for the 
great disclosures that follow. By the new book (cf. v. 1 f.) it 
seems rather to be suggested that we have here the beginning 
of the passage inserted from a new source, and as this source is 
adopted, so in what precedes we may have the rejection of another. 


§ 2. The Date. 


Observations like the latter make it appear probable 
that we have before us, not so much several revisions of one 
primary writing, as a work whose author has collected and formed 
into one whole existing materials of a similar character. This 
assumption best agrees with the fact that the whole material, 
which it is difficult to harmonise, has been forced into the frame- 
work of a plan externally uniform; and it is also most consistent 
with the circumstance that the main sections, so full of matter, are 
almost without exception perfectly independent, and are therefore 
really liker collected writings than constituent parts of various 
complete revisions. We have now, however, something further 
to consider, viz. the question of date. If the separate portions 
and Apocalyptic symbols of the book did not possess the same 
origin, then this other question is also complex: it first takes 
the form of a query as to the earlier and later limits which are 
to be discovered in the book. 
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Some of the sections take us to a pretty early date.’ The 
above discussed prophecy in chap. xi., assuming as it does that 
the temple in Jerusalem had not yet been destroyed by the 
heathens, van certainly only have been outlined before the year 
A.D. 70. Such sayings can be preserved and handed on even 
after they have been refuted by the facts. It is always open to 
resort to an artificial explanation. But their first conception and 
utterance are only possible before the occurrence of the facts that 
refute them. Moreover, the early origin of the prophecy, even 
if we must limit our view to this single section, at once supports 
the opinion that the separate parts have come from different 
sources; that is, if we consider on the other hand the manifold 
indications of a later date, indications among which are especially 
prominent the controversy with distinctly Gnostic doctrines in 
the epistles, and the evidence that the martyrdom of Christians 
was no longer infrequent. In particular, the Apostle is himself 
thought of as a martyr, at least in the more general sense (1. 9); 
we here find him in Patmos, involved in the afflictions that had 
overtaken the Christians in Asia, and that expressly on account 
of the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus. The old ex- 
planation that John had been banished to the island from Ephesus 
under Domitian is doubtless quite correct. It is a matter of 
indifference whether another tradition existed or not. There is 
no doubt as to the meaning of the book in this passage, so far 
as the matter itself is concerned. And as regards the date we 
have no great choice. It will always remain most probable that 
we must bring it down to the period at which the Roman state- 
trials of the Christians had become more general; in this respect 
the reign of Domitian is the earliest that can be adopted. In 
that case there would be an interval of about thirty years between 
the origin of certain older portions, and that of the book as we 
have it in its present form. 

But we can bring down the later limit still further, and the 
above-mentioned indications seem to invite us todo so. Mean- 
while we are confronted by a limit, which is decisive, until con- 
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vincing reasons of a special nature can be made good against it. 
This limitation rests on the whole colouring, the spirit, the view 
of the surrounding world, the atmosphere, as it were, in which the 
book moves. Its characteristics in this respect point unmistak- 
ably to its origin in the first century. We can besides easily 
divide this general observation into its separate features. The 
indication furnished by the introduction of the logos doctrine as 
something new is not beyond dispute; for we have no certain 
proof of the date when the latter originated. Still we can at any 
rate infer from the age of the Fourth Gospel that the completion 
of the Apocalypse can hardly be dated much after the end of the 
first century ; since this very introduction of the doctrine certainly 
belongs to the latest contents of the book. Again, we are led to 
look to the first century by the Apocalyptic scheme with its three- 
fold division of all the expectations of the future, a scheme which 
the book shares with the Synoptic Apocalypses, and which belongs 
likewise to the plan of its latest author. In addition to these 
internal features, partly in the contents and partly in the form, 
this date is supported still more strongly by the chronological 
marks. Internally, the whole book is still devoid of the idea of 
the Christian Church which had already existed for a considerable 
time, and now possessed a fixed superstructure. It is instructive in 
this respect to compare the Apocalyptic presuppositions and 
symbols of the Book of Hermas. In the latter the Church is 
throughout the subject whose future is discussed. The Johannine 
Apocalyse shows us nothing of the sort; it knows only of the 
believers dispersed amid the world, and the sacred remnant of 
Israel as forming their kernel. Externally, the relation of the 
book to Judaism is distinctive; the believers in Christ are the 
true Jews; the actual Jews, who proudly assume the name, still 
wrongfully arrogate it to themselves. Hostility to them is a 
fundamental feature, whose strongest possible expression is 
contained in the expectation that the false prophet will enter the 
service of heathenism. It is the rejoinder to the hatred of the 
Jews themselves; and the power still exerted over the thoughts of 
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the Christians by this very relationship corresponds perfectly to 
the conditions existing after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
case is similar, however, with the heathen empire of Rome. 
Throughout, the impressions of the first hostile collision are still 
fresh. This also changed very soon—after the Church had learned 
in spite of temporary persecutions to build itself up under that 
power. There never recurred in the second century a period in 
which there could have existed, hour by hour, so restless and 
anxious an expectancy of a violent effort on the part of Rome to 
annihilate the faith. Taking these facts together, the attitude to 
the Jews and that to the world-power of Rome, we find that the 
possibility of locating such a combination of feelings soon comes to 
an end: there is no room for it after the Jewish nation was finally 
subjugated by that power under Hadrian, in a manner wholly 
favourable to the advance of the Christian Church, but in any 
case inaugurative of a totally different view of her surroundings. 
We can still see from the Sibylline Oracles (v. 40-50) how 
Emperor and Empire were mirrored in the views of their 
Christian contemporaries in the first half of the second century. 
This position of the whole book is not, however, by itself, decisive, 
since the latter contains definite prophetic symbols which must in 
any case be so far defined by contemporary events and conditions 
as to make it possible from these to discover the date. To this class 
the woes and announcements of judgment in thrice sevenfold 
symbols undoubtedly do not belong, for they are almost without 
exception much too general, and are not related to definite events. 
At the most such a reference can be found in the horsemen after 
the opening of the first four seals, as an allusion to the succession 
of the first emperors; for the fifth seal with the martyrs’ cry of 
woe can be interpreted to apply to Nero. Yet even here no traits 
are given and carried out definite enough to permit of our basing 
confident conclusions upon them; even the succession of the 
Emperors is not continued. Elsewhere it is noteworthy that after 
the seventh trumpet and also after the sixth vial devastating 
forces issue from the Euphrates. But the details are so obscure. 


A 
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and so concealed in symbols of the supernatural, that nothing 
more precise can be inferred from them. The only result we 
obtain is that at this period the Parthians were the subject of 
great and dismal anticipations. This leaves us with a very wide 
room for choice, and teaches us nothing that we did not know 
before. The Parthians are not brought into any connection with 
the prophecies as to the Roman Emperors. 

Just as little can we use the prophecies concerning Jerusalem 
in chap. xi. and the flight of the woman in chap. xii., prophecies 
which relate to the times of the Jewish war. For there can be no 
doubt that the following sections as to the imperial power and 
Rome are later, simply because the downfall of the Jewish state 
had manifestly been accomplished, and the whole ground had 
therewith been changed. 

Thus, then, for our evidence as to the date when the book was 
| completed we are left with nothing but the symbols which apply 
_to Rome, in so far as these are not succeeded by anything 
that could furnish still wider foundations, and therefore lead 
us to a later time. That these symbols are on the whole derived 
from history is so definitely indicated by the author (cf. xiii. 3, 10, 

18, xvii. 8, 10, 11), that there can be no doubt of the fact. It 
must be possible therefore to discover, in spite of all the disguise 
made use of, what events, past and present, lay before the author; 
the only point is to define the limit where his knowledge ceased 
and his imagination began. If this is not attended to, we 
constantly run a risk of seeking originals which never existed for 
imaginative symbols of the future, and thus of explaining his 
fancy pictures by our own. In that case, it is in effect quite the 
same whether we look for the latter in the primitive Christian 
period, or in the history of the world up to the present day. 
The point is not to discover what served the author as his model, 
but how he under certain circumstances arrived at his symbols. 
That this way of putting the question is not merely a matter of 
precaution but inevitable, is at once proved by the fact that the 
author has borrowed the groundwork of his symbols and a whole 
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number of individual traits from the ancient prophets, especially | 


Daniel, and that he has forced these into a connection with the 
features of contemporary history. We need not rack our brains 
guessing at the meaning of xiii. 7, according to which the beast 
is given power to wage war upon the saints, nor need we suppose 


that it is an interpolation, after we know that it is taken word for | 


word from Dan. vii. 21. 


§ 3. The Beast. 


In explaining the symbol of the great beast, we have to 
take into account not only this amalgamation of Daniel’s symbol 
with contemporary history, but also the circumstance that the 
Apocalypse presents us with it twice (chap. xili. and xvi). This 
is hardly to be taken as a mere repetition, the conception 
thus being, in spite of divergences, wholly alike, and the two 
expositions of the subject capable of being used to supplement 
each other. On the contrary, the conjecture is a@ priort justified, 
that we have to do with two different editions of the same symbol ; 
and we are therefore concerned with the preliminary question, 
which of these is the earlier. The symbol itself in that case is, 
like other visions, one that has been handed down to the author, 
being supplemented and adjusted by him to suit the circumstances 
of his own time. 


In both visions the beast is no doubt the Roman world-power. | 


It rises out of the sea (xiii. 1), we. as is explained in xi, 7 and 
xvii. 8, out of the abyss, the haunt of the demons (ix. 1 f., 11, 
xx. 1,3). It is the enemy of God’s people, the antichristian power. 
In the version of the earlier vision of the woman and the dragon, 
aé., Satan, the latter is (xii. 3) absolutely represented under the 
symbol of the beast, the author thus signifying that the beast is 
none other than the Satanic power which opposes the kingdom of 
God. The symbol itself was not invented for the Roman power, 
but was borrowed from Dan. vii. 7 f., where it signified the Graeco- 
Syrian kingdom; that the Roman empire had, however, surpassed 
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the latter, and combined in itself every power hostile to God that 
had ever existed, is expressed by its uniting in itself the forms of 
the three preceding powers in Daniel (Dan. vii. 4-6; Rev. xiii. 2). 
The form of the fourth beast itself is only modified to make the 
signs at its appearance correspond to the Roman Empire. 

We can first answer the question as to date for the two visions 
taken together. The number of the seven heads of the beast is 
important. Since this trait does not come from the model in 
Daniel, but is added to the symbol found there, it is at once 
evident that we are dealing with a matter which belongs to the 
present; and if we now note that the seven heads belong to the 
Roman empire, we can hardly doubt that by them we are to 
understand seven emperors. This is besides explicitly stated in 
xvii. 10. If this is admitted, then it is further certain that the 
origin of the symbol must still fall into the first century. For, 
though we are right in passing over Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
yet, counting from Augustus, Domitian is the eighth emperor. 
But the early limit can be determined with equal certainty. 
According to xiil. 3 (cf. ver. 18) Nero is slain, and his return 
expected ; and this is taken up again in xvii. 11. 

Now, if we compare within these limits the two expositions of 
the symbol in chap. xiii. and xvii. the latter alone gives us at 
first a definite clue for the more precise determination of the date. 
In xvii. 10 the sixth emperor, ze, Vespasian, is described as 
the then living sovereign. Nothing similar occurs in chap. xiii. ; 
on the contrary it can be said that the description of conditions. 
and events in xiii. 4 ff. is not connected at any point with the 
situation under Vespasian, and is much better explained from the 
time of Domitian. Yet the conclusion based on this, that chap. 
xiii. was the later in its origin, is not certain. For we have no 
right to assume that this prophetic symbol was derived from 
contemporary events. We must therefore look for other marks. 
to determine the chronological relation of the two symbols. 
In that case there are two observations which speak for the 
sketch in chap. xiii. being the older: first, we have the com- 
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bination of the symbol of the beast with other forms, and, secondly, 
the relation to the model in Daniel. 

In the vision of chap. xiii. the beast is accompanied by a 
second, which becomes its servant and associate; in chap. xvii. 
this is, however, not repeated, but the symbol of the beast is 
combined with that of a voluptuous woman representative of the 
city of Rome. The second beast in chap. xiii. is, as a symbol, 
only connected quite externally with Daniel, inasmuch as in 
Dan. viii. the symbol of the ram with two horns follows. Now 
the second beast in the Apocalypse has also two horns; what is 
meant by it is, however, expressed in xiii, 11 in the two features, 
its ascent out of the earth and its combining two contradictory 
resemblances, those to a lamb and to a dragon. From its origin it 
belongs therefore not to Satan but to the kingdom of God; from its 
nature it is the false prophet who deceives by means of his lamb- 
like form, and serves Satan. This he does by assisting the anti- 
christian power and seducing men to it. This at once implies 
that we have to do here, not with a historical figure, but with a 
creation of the imagination. A lying prophet of this kind could 
indeed be expected as an epitome of the false prophets and false 
Christs (cf. Matt., xxiv. 24; 1 John, ii. 18), but he never appeared 
in history. Just as little can we demonstrate in the case of one 
historical character the deeds, combined as they are, which are 
ascribed to this beast. We can, however, point to the sources which 
the author has laid under contribution in order to elaborate the 
symbol of the false prophet. He practises his deceit by imitating 
the miracle of the great prophet Elias (1 Kings, xvili. 38; 
2 Kings, i. 10), and bringing down fire from heaven. He succeeds 
so far that, as in Dan. iii. 6, the worship of the image of the beast 
is commanded on pain of death. He seduces every one to devote 
himself to this cultus with such marks on his body as the law 
prescribed to bind the Jews to the service of God (Deut., vi. 8). 
We can still see in the case of Simon Magus in the Clementine 
Homilies (ii. 32) how such traits were combined to form the 
sketch of a false prophet. They were now naturally tricked out 
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with references to the present, or rather to the subject, namely, 
the cultus of the first, the great’ beast, accordingly to the worship 
of the Emperor, to the jugglery practised with speaking images of 
the gods, and to the effigy of the Emperor on the coins with which 
all trade was conducted. But these are all quite general features 
presented by the imperial period as a whole, and therefore not 
characteristic of any special time, locality, or person. In any case 
there did not exist any men who promoted the worship of the 
Emperor, and at the same time had the form of the Lamb, 1e., 
deceived others with the name of the Lamb. The second beast 
does not, therefore, represent a historical person. 

But the combination of the two beasts brings before us a 
development of the anticipations formed of Antichrist. Originally 
Antichrist was conceived not as a heathen world-power, but as 


- a false Messiah. Now, the work of Satan was seen in that heathen 


world-power. Unwilling wholly to give up the idea of the false 
Messiah and his deceit, men imagined the false prophet, at least, 
accompanying heathenism as its servant and ally. Accordingly, 
the symbols, as we find them in this prophecy, represent a transi- 
tion stage between the Jewish Antichrist and heathen antichris- 
tianity. 

Now, the former has wholly disappeared in chap. xvii. Here 
Rome and the Roman Emperor, or, properly, the city of Rome by 
itself, are the only subjects. Even in the symbol which shows 
us the woman sitting on the beast, it is indicated that the former, 
accordingly the city, is the main subject. The symbol and the 
elucidations given of it only form an introduction to the solemn 
description, which assumes the character of a song, of the fall of 
the city. How far we are here from being concerned with an 
original prophecy as to the beast appears even from its introduc- 
tion in xvi. 3, which does not delineate its symbol, but only briefly 
recalls it, The symbol is not brought forward, but elucidations 
are given of it. And a part at least of this exposition is designed 
to combine the two prophecies concerning the imperial power and 
the city, whose origin is distinct and independent, as is clearly 
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shown in the contradiction between xvii. 16 and xviii. 9. Thus, 
then, it results from the context of the prophecy of the beast in 
the two passages, that the one in chap. xvii. has been constructed 
on an earlier foundation. 

But, further, the representation in chap. xiii. is decidedly more 
closely connected with the symbol in Daniel, from which the whole 
has been derived, and, consistently with this, is in itself much 
simpler. From Daniel has been taken the beast with the ten 
horns, which in that book signify ten successive kings. These 
ten horns are retained because they belong to the symbol itself. 
But their meaning could not be retained, because the Roman 
Empire had not yet had ten rulers. Therefore we have the addi- 
tion of the feature, new and originally alien to the symbol, that, 
besides the ten horns, the beast had seven heads, with the same 
number of ‘names of blasphemy,’ 7.¢., persons or rulers. It was 
then necessary that the ten horns should receive another meaning. 
They are provided with ten diadems, and thus represent a tenfold 
royal power; the author may have been thinking of the provinces 
of the vast empire, or he may merely have intended in the typical 
number to denote generally the greatness of the power of the 
Empire. Thus was the emblem of Daniel adapted to the author's 
time, and all that is added is merely that the whole anti-divine 
nature of this rule is to reach its maturity through the return of 
the emperor, who thus becomes the complete caricature of the 
risen Christ, and to whom the false prophet then adheres. This 
is the prophecy. 

The exposition given in chap. xvii. is further removed in every 
respect from the original foundation: and the difference is at once 
shown by the fact that the seven heads are interpreted primarily 
to apply to the seven hills of Rome. This is quite certainly not 
the original form; by the beast is meant not the city of Rome at 
all, but the Empire and its rulers. This double interpretation is 
only introduced because the symbol of the woman has here become 
the main subject. The advance in the conception, or rather in 
the explanation of the symbol, finds expression, however, in two 


s 
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additional features. In xiii. 3 f. the ruler who returns from the 
dead is the beast itself, because the heathen power represented by 
it obtains its whole influence through Satan. In xvii. 8 the original 
is abandoned; the beast, which is seen, was, and is not, and comes 
again out of the abyss; accordingly the beast is itself simply this 
one person. Thus the original symbol is divided (cf. ver. 9 and 
11). The other advance is found in the interpretation of the ten 
horns. In the original application of Daniel’s symbol they un- 
doubtedly formed an alien and superfluous element. They are 


therefore now actually divorced from the beast, and made to 
represent a distinct and independent matter, namely, the future 


confederates of the returning emperor (ver. 12 ff.). All these 
interpretations are additions, and presuppose the simpler symbol. 
Besides, we have further to notice in xiii. 9 f. the exhortation to 


the saints not to take part in the fight against the Roman world- 
. power (after Jer, xv. 2). This thought was natural, at any rate, 


as long as the recollection of the first Jewish war was still fresh. 
Such: a state of matters’ did not afterwards recur. Even during 


the revolt led by Bar-Cochba, there was no possibility—the relations 
-of Jews to Christians being at the time such as they are described 


by Justin Martyr—of the imputation of such a design occurring to 


any one, ~ 


These observations support the view that the representation 


given in chap. xiii. is the earlier. But, further, there is nothing 
contained in it which would compel us to date it at a late period 


within the general limits which have been fixed for its origin. 


‘Only Nero’s death is presupposed, and thus we have at once the 


period of a subsequent ruler. The number seven applied to the 
heads undoubtedly takes us beyond Vespasian, but it does not 
preclude the composition of the section under that Emperor. That 
is, either the author believed that Nero’s return would not occur 
so quickly, and accordingly that there was still room for a seventh 
before him, or he counted the returning monarch himself as the 


seventh, And the whole symbol of horror sketched by him needed 
no other foundation than the recollection of Nero. | 
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The only real difficulty is due to the statement (xvii. 10) that 
the sixth Emperor, 7.¢. Vespasian, is the present one. But this 
statement is rendered doubtful from the very fact, that it is 
said of the seventh, that when he comes he can only stay a short 
time. Here we have to do not with a prophecy, but only with the 
form of a prophecy in which a fact already past has been clothed ; 
and we are therefore brought beyond Titus. To this is to be added, 
however, that the returning Nero (xvii. 11) is described as the 
eighth, who passes into perdition, and to whom is ascribed without 
further explanation an alliance with his confederates for the de- 
struction of Rome. The hatred inspired by the last years of the 
Emperor’s reign, and the exasperation aroused by him, furnished 
ample cause for such fancies. It is not surprising, from the stand- 
point of the Christians, that the belief in a personal return of Nero 
was abandoned, and that in its place Domitian was explained to 
be Nero restored to life. We should in that case have here the . 
first trace of the typical description so often repeated and become 
classical in Tertullian’s phrase of the portio Neronis de crudelitate. 
But our author does not discuss his man more minutely; he con- 
fines himself to the strange issue which he anticipated, the destruc- 
tion by each other of the powers opposed to God. For his silence 
he may have had good reason, and in that case it is also explained 
why he places the seventh and eighth Emperors in the future, and 
in the earlier vision wrought over by him adheres to the contem- 
poraneousness of the sixth. 

Connected with the remodelling of the vision are the obscura- 
tion of the conception of the beast as Antichrist, and the fact that 
the fight with the Lamb (xvii. 14) is only mentioned briefly, as 
if to introduce the judgment to be executed by the beast and its 
comrades upon the city of Rome. The displacement here is so 
clear, that this passage is by itself sufficient to show the revision 
of existing material. Again, the ten horns come into the fore- 
ground as ten mysterious kings who ally themselves with the 
beast, and thus help to execute the judgment. In view of the 
purely fanciful character of the vision it is lost labour to try to 
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interpret the ten kings historically, whether we make them denote 
the magistrates of the Roman provinces, or the princes of the 
kingdoms bordering on the empire. The author expressly calls 
them kings who have not yet succeeded to their thrones, and who 
will obtain power only in the future for one hour. He thus 
removes them from the sphere of history. They are unknown 
forms of the future which now enter, as it were, into the gap. 

The cry of woe over the city of Rome, ‘ Babylon the Great, 
contains no indications of a definite period. Only so much is 
certain, that this symbol is to be interpreted as applying to Rome 
and no other city, for she is designated as the great centre of all 
nations, of the whole world. She has committed the two sins, 
of godless wantonness and of shedding the blood of the saints. 
The description of the traffic peculiar to the great city looks as 
if it had been due to personal experience, and the section, may 
quite well have been produced there; it can also be separated 
_ easily from its context in the book. In any case, the whole dislike 

~ to the empire of Rome has been transferred to the city itself. The 
destruction of Rome is at the same time the counterpart of that 
of Jerusalem. 

The version given to the symbol of the great beast in chap. 
Xvii., especially by the interpretation of the ten horns, throws a 
light upon the references of the book to the power that menaced 
Rome from the Euphrates, and is in turn confirmed by them. 
These allusions occur, as above discussed, in connection with the 
sixth trumpet (ix. 13 ff.) and the sixth vial (xvi. 12 ff.), accordingly 
in each case before the end of the relative section, at the point 

where the plagues reach their climax. Looked at by itself, this 
’ feature could have been borrowed as typical from ancient pro- 
phecy, as is afterwards the case with the nations of Gog and 
Magog. Yet it is always open to seek, in the case of these 
imitations, for a contemporary occasion for them. Now, this 
query is not barred by the fact that the great army which is 
described after the sixth trumpet is depicted as a host of fabulous 
monsters, and is led in the second instance by evil spirits. Under 
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these very symbols a hostile expedition is disguised. Now, while 
in the first instance the expedition from the Euphrates is only a 
terrible plague of the nations, which passes away without curing 
men of idolatry, the march of the kings from the same river, in 
the second, is combined with the affair of the beast (xvi. 12-14), 
a combination whose artificial character is for the rest easily 
observed. This march itself is, however, merely introduced without 
being carried out in detail. On the other hand, this opening is 
immediately followed by the seduction, instigated by and on behalf 
of the beast, of all the kings of the earth, to take part in the war 
on the great day of judgment. We cannot fail to recognise in this’ 
the recurrence of the thought expressed (in chap. xvii.) in the 
alliance of the ten kings with the beast. But the fact is, 
that the fundamental idea of an expected campaign of the Par- 
thians has been thus transformed into an alliance of all the alien 
powers on the earth with that of Rome. Possibly this was sug- 
gested by the intervention of the Parthians on behalf of the 
pretended Nero. On the other hand, the generalising of the 
conception is directly connected with the fact that this expectation 
of Nero’s return in chap. xvii. has been carried out beyond the 
limits of its first form. At any rate, the author’s attention is still 
directed to the danger coming from the Euphrates, and this fixes 
the limit of time for him. The danger had come to an end under | 
Trajan. . 

We can see in the Apocalyptic passage in 2 Thess. 1. 1-12 how 
current the Neronic prophecy had become among the Christians. 
Paul himself could not have yet known anything of the Roman _ 
Antichrist ; in his view the great fight of Christ was waged against ~ 
the supernatural powers of the world (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). . In 
2, Thessalonians, however, there is delivered under his name a pro- 
phecy of Antichrist who is to precede the appearance of the Lord, 
and the prophecy is only intelligible from the Apocalypse. The 
symbol of Antichrist is, indeed, sketched in an archaic form, and 
developed independently from the inexhaustible source in Daniel. 
But it is impossible that anything else can have been meant 
_ VOL, IL. N 
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than the Neronic Antichrist, who at present is delayed by the 
living Emperor, and who in his own time will be supported by the 
deceit of false prophecy (cf. Rev. xlil.). 

Now, if the explanation of the symbol in chap. xvii.—the latest 
which points to a definite period—brings us to the last years of 
the first century, we find ourselves still in agreement with the 
total impression left by the historical presupposition of the whole 
book. The remaining features—namely, martyrdom and heresy— 
do not furnish any reason for going beyond the above period. As 
regards the former, it is not so much the mention of the martyr, 
Antipas, referred to in the epistle to Pergamum, that we have to 
consider. For that is only a single case. But the souls, under 
the fifth seal, slain on account of their testimony (vi. 9)—the 
multitude of Gentile Christians of all nations who owe their 
acceptance to their martyrdom (chap. vii.)—the @rApes (e.g. i. 
10, etc.), to which the cardinal Christian virtue of t7rouov7 corre- 
sponds—all point to the persecution having already attained 
considerable dimensions. And though the punishment with death 
of the refusal to worship the image, in the delineation of the second 
prophet, is adopted from the book of Daniel, yet when it is referred 
to the image of the Emperor (cf. xx. 4) the application was without 
doubt occasioned by experiences through which the Church had 
already passed. Thus Pliny, when governor of Bithynia, dealt 
with the Christians under Trajan. But, according to his own 
statement, trials were even then of common occurrence, and the 
Emperor's reply to him proves that he only did what was custom- 
ary. This procedure had in any case developed under Domitian. 
As regards the heretics, however, who are designated in the epistles 
as Nicolaitans, or Balaamites, they cannot be referred to any of 
the later Gnostic sects. Thus the heresies do not, any more than 

the martyrdoms, lead us to another period. 


§ 4. The Aim. 


If John lived into the time of Domitian, the book was written 
soon after his death. Even if he had been banished from Ephesus, 
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no external difficulty stood in the way of the introduction of such 
a legacy from his latest days. It at any rate emanated from his 
school, and proves that he was regarded as a prophet. We must- 
not look upon the dedication to the seven Churches of Asia as 
containing its real aim, the significance of the book thus consisting 
merely in its being an Apostolic circular letter written for them. 
The concluding section (chap. xxii) has not retained this charac- 
teristic. In that passage it is unmistakable that the book was 
destined for all Christendom. If, therefore, the references of the 
letters are taken from life, the epistolary form belongs in the first 
place to the introduction of the book as a testimony by John. It 
depicts for the benefit of the saints in general what he had been 
in the sphere of his immediate labours. The object of the whole 
is to be found, however, not in the special exhortations, but in the 
whole contents. It consists,in accordance with the letters, and 
especially with the concluding exhortation, in the confirmation 
of the expectation of the Lord’s coming, and in the assertion of 
its proximity. After the departure of this primitive Apostle, 
whose life had been so prolonged, the assurance seemed doubly 
necessary. But under the name of his master the author brought 
before the Church the treasured collection of the most valuable 
prophecies produced by the last decades, great visions which held ) 
their ground, an imperishable trophy of the sternest conflicts. He 
has edited the whole in such a way that we have, in the constant 
quotations from the ancient prophets, a comprehensive verification 
of Christian prophecy from the ancient Scriptures. It is possible 
to read in this the history of the new prophecy, and, at the same 
time, the most comprehensive Messianic proof to be found within 
its range. The author has, not without difficulty, set the most 
important symbols in a frame which in his arrangement has again 
adopted the earliest form of the prophecy of the future. In doing 
so he has pursued an aim in two respects peculiar to himself, In 
the first place, his thoughts centre in that which was of supreme 
importance in the immediate past and in the present, viz., the 
hostile power of Rome. Ideas regarding it have already passed 
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‘through various phases. For the writer it is now not only certain 
that even the Roman power would succumb in the last fight with 
Christ Himself; it would be shattered in wars with the forces of 
this world. And not merely do the changing forms of the Emperors 
and the imperial power pass away: Rome itself, the seemingly 
indestructible seat of godlessness, is brought face to face with its 
sudden doom. In the second place, the writer goes even further, 
and returning to the starting-point of all Christian prophecy, the 
Lord’s judgment-upon the whole world, he passes from the particular 
to the universal, from this temporal power to the last hostile 
powers. First, we have the triumph of the Lord, who establishes 
in place of the mighty empire an earthly kingdom of His own, 
to last for a thousand years. But then the fight begins once more; 
the nations with the obscure names borrowed from ancient pro- 
phecy, Gog and Magog, rise, the last conflict begins, and the 
conquest introduces for the first time the real consummation, 
the new heavens and the new earth, and the new Jerusalem. 

Thus the whole prophecy of the Apostolic age is epitomised and 
brought to its grand conclusion. Here we are met once more by 
the expectation of the coming of the Lord and His kingdom in 

‘all its power to sustain the faith of the primitive Church. 

With the prophetic aim of the book coincides the communica- 
tion of the highest teaching regarding Christ Himself. The book 
presupposes in its changing symbols all forms of the Christian 
idea of the Messiah, a fact only surprising to him who seeks in 
this imaginative faith for a strict system of doctrine. Jesus is 
the Lamb who is slain (v. 6, 12, vii. 17, xxii. 1, 3), but He is also 
Conqueror and Judge (vi. 16, xiv. 1, xix. 7, xxi, 22). He is the 
Lion of Judah (v. 5, xxii, 16), the Son of Man and Judge of the 
world (i. 7, 13, 16, ii, 12, 16, xix. 11 ff). He is the Beginning of 
creation, the First and the Last (iii. 14, i. 8, 17, ii. 8). But there 
is, above all, still another word which gives the supreme key to 
His nature. As yet it is a secret which will be fully disclosed 
only in the future. This revelation is now however announced ; 
‘the true name of the Christ whom His own know as the Lamb 
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that was sacrificed is given: He is the Logos of God. What this | 
involves is only announced as a presentiment,a mystery. It is 
the truth which is now to be spread abroad. It is proclaimed 
in the name of John. 

Wholly distinctive is all that applies to the question of Jew 
and Gentile. The basis of the conception is Jewish Christian. 
Of secondary importance is the symbol (xiv. 1 ff.) in which the 
Lamb stands with His elect on Mount Zion; for that is only to 
be understood ideally. This is also true of the vision of the king- 
dom of God in its perfection, the new Jerusalem from which the 
temple is excluded. Even the mention of the city in xiv. 20 is 
hardly more than an ancient formula. It seems more significant 
that the kingdom for a thousand years has its capital in the beloved 
city (xx. 9); yet by this is not to be understood the continuation 
of the old. Noteworthy is the adoption of the symbols in chapters 
vii. and xii., although they were not created but only appropriated 
by the author. The 144,000 in chap. vii. from the twelve tribes 
undoubtedly convey to us that the kernel of the Church consists 
of the remnant of the actual nation, an interpretation which is 
not refuted by the elect rather being in another vision (xiv. 1 ff.) 
the saints who have preserved their chastity. When, however, 
an innumerable multitude of believers of all nations are set side 
by side with this kernel of Jewish Christians (vii. 9 ff.), we have 
a recognition of Gentile Christianity, in so far as these confessors 
from among the Gentiles have obtained through their great afflic- 
tions an interest in the martyrdom of the Lamb. But the recogni- 
tion only resulted from the actual fact. This feature is also left 
unaltered by the editor of the older prophecy. The universalism 
of this symbol of the nations runs, however, through the whole 
book, and in the hymn of praise (v. 9) is placed in the forefront 
of the revelations. Like the symbol in chap. vii., that in chap. xii, 
of the woman with the seven stars, starts from the identity of the 
old and new Israel. The community which flees into the desert 
is still exclusively the Jewish Christian Church. But this symbol 
has received an addition which gives it a new aspect, and 
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thereby illustrates the attitude of the editor to his model. He 
adheres to the woman’s flight ‘into the desert. When, however, 
he develops the conception that Judaism, shaken and persecuted, 
is temporarily rescued and concealed until its time, the fulfilment 
of its destiny, is come, the writer is no longer merely thinking of 
the community of the primitive Church; he comprehends with 
that his hope of the restoration of the nation of God in its whole 
extent. Therefore, the present persecution of the Christians can 
also immediately follow the oppression of the Jews. 

If we look at the internal aspect of the subject we find a 
corresponding relationship. The creed of the book can be called 
Jewish Christian. In proof of this, we need only compare the 
expectation of the future in it with that of the Apostle Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv. But while this is true we have to think neither of 
the Jewish Christianity of the primitive Church nor of its later 
Ebionitism. It is distinguished from the former by the more 
liberal recognition of Gentile Christianity, as well as by the de- 
veloped doctrine of the atoning death of Jesus, and its acceptance 
in all its significance for salvation. It is still further, much further, 
removed from the later legal and exclusive Judaism. The demand 
for circumcision is throughout unknown to the book and incom- 
patible with its spirit. Of Pauline ideas there is undoubtedly no 
trace. The Lord demands works from His people, and by their 
works He recognises them (ii. 5,19, 23, 26, iii. 8, xiv. 13, xx. 12 f, 
xxl. 11 f). This Judaism has become universalist and free from 
the law, not by the path traced by Paul, but by one of its own. 
The deeds of the saints, their triumphant confession (ii. 26, xii. 11), 
their steadfastness in affliction, their works in love, faith, and 
patience (ii. 19), their upright dealings, Su«avéuara, their freedom 
from stain (iii. 4, xiv. 3 ff.), are their credentials, the ground of 
their acceptance, their righteousness. But these works are the 
works of Jesus (ii. 26). Another obligation there is not (ii, 24). 
Not even the évtodal Tod Oeod, whose observance is identical with 
keeping the words of Jesus (xii. 17, xiv. 12), are in any respect 
different (iii. 8). In this sense the song in xv. 3 is at once the 
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song of Moses and of the Lamb;' and similarly the whole spirit 
of prophecy is contained in the testimony of Jesus (xix. 10; cf. 
xxii. 6). In other words, the author recognises the authority of 
law and prophecy only in so far as they agree with the teaching 
of Jesus. That is for him the standard and starting-point for the 
contents of Holy Scripture and its obligations. And the test of 
saintship is simply the appropriation of the sacrifice of Christ. 


They are cleansed by the blood of the Lamb (vii. 14, xii. 11, xxii | 


14), by keeping His testimony (xii. 17). 

With this is connected the attitude to actual Judaism. The 
Jews are twice mentioned in the letters, in those to Smyrna (ii. 9) 
and Philadelphia (iii. 9). In both passages it is said that they 
wrongfully assume the name, since in reality they are a synagogue 
of Satan. They are the slanderers of the Christian Church. It 
is impossible to understand by these Pauline Christians, for the 
stress is laid on their pride in the name of Jew and in their syna- 
gogue. There is no trace of any offence being given by them 
through an attitude of freedom in relation to the law. They have 
nothing in common with the party that allowed the eating of that 
which had been offered to idols, a party which was itself, indeed, 
as far from being composed of followers of Paul. Their falsehood 
consisted in their claiming to be Jews while they refused to 
recognise Christ. Their conversion was to consist in their being 
brought to Him, and in their being led to see that He loved those 
who believed (iii. 9). In the prophecy concerning Jerusalem (xi. 8), 
that city is described as being called in the higher sense, zvev- 
pattxas, Sodom or Egypt, where Christ was crucified. This 
Judaism is as far removed from the true, as are the city of 
destruction and the land of bondage. This attack on Judaism, 
however, only shows once more that the author knew no people 
of God but the Christians, and no Judaism but that of the Gospel. 

While accordingly we must recognise that the fundamental 
attitude of the book is Jewish Christian, yet its Jewish Christianity 
has nothing at all to do with the older forms of that movement, 
and, on the contrary, follows in comparison with it a new and 
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distinctive course. Historically we can only see in this a develop- 
ment of the faith of the primitive Church. This development 
is found, on the one hand, in the recognition of the Gentile Chris- 
tian Church, and, on the other, in the deepening of the faith in 
the Person of Christ, in which the reverence for law and Scripture 
was, as it were, absorbed. His doctrine is no longer measured 
by the law, but conversely the whole commandments of God by 
His word. In spite of all this, the book indisputably contains 
a fragment of primitive Christianity, as certainly as the Church 
in which this faith lived must have been predominantly Jewish. 
But we may go further. In spite of the fact that the faith im- 
plies the existence and influence of Gentile Christianity, it is not 
the work of a second generation. The most natural explanation 
of its origin is, that it owed its connection with the primitive 
Apostolic belief to a historical link; in other words, that it came 
from a primitive Apostle who had lived into another period. 


§ 5. Conditions. 


Now, what can be gathered from the Apocalypse as to the history 
of the Church of Asia? Here the seven epistles have first of all to 
be considered. In spite of their essentially paraenetic character, they 
were not written merely for and under the influence of the moment. 
They rather contain a retrospect of the history, and we cannot fail 
to recognise in the sharp outlines of the details, and the strongly- 
marked difference between the Churches, a genuine picture in the 
strict sense of the term. This historical sketch also embraces an 
extensive period ; part of it is taken up with considerable changes 
that have occurred in the internal conditions. The seven com- 
munities do not necessarily embrace the whole of the Church of 
Asia Minor. The author of the Apocalypse shows throughout 
a partiality for the number seven. The seven angels are connected 
also with the seven spirits of God (i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6). Again, 
it is to be observed that seven promises are severally allotted to 
the seven Churches: the tree of life, the crown of life, the manna 
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and the tablet with the new name, power over the Gentiles and 
the morning star, the book of life, the pillars in the temple and 
three sacred names, the supper with Christ and the seat upon His 
‘throne. But if the seven Churches form only a part, those chosen 
‘were certainly the most important at the time. The omission of 
Hierapolis was probably due to another reason; as the seat of 
Philip it did not belong to John’s sphere. Of the seven, we meet 
‘with three—Ephesus, Smyrna, and Philadelphia—about a genera- 
tion later in the Ignatian letters. Pergamum, Sardis, and Laodicea 
were important Churches in the second century. That of Thyatira 
‘seems, according to Montanist testimony, to have perished. 

In their outward circumstances Smyrna is described for us as 
a poor, Philadelphia as a small Church. All suffered from 
oppression, and the confession of their faith demanded patience 
and courage. In the case of Smyrna a persecution is expressly 
recorded, which, however, lasted only a short time—in prophetic 
language ‘ten days ’—and merely resulted in the imprisonment of 
.a few of the members. In Pergamum the great heathen cultus, 
of which the town was a stronghold, and the fanaticism that 
attended it proved a constant danger. We to-day know what the 
author meant when he spoke of the throne of Satan there. Still 
it seems as yet only once to have come to the worst; the book 
can tell us merely of one martyr, Antipas. But the Church 
had at two places to endure hostility from another quarter. 
The Jews took up such an attitude against them in Smyrna 
and Philadelphia that the author calls them a synagogue of 
Satan. There is nothing to show that this was associated with 
internal troubles, that Jewish teaching had made its way into the 
‘Church. 

On the other hand internal troubles had arisen from another 
gource. The Nicolaitans above mentioned had appeared in three 
‘Churches, those of Ephesus, Pergamum, and Thyatira. In Ephesus 
their Apostles were repulsed as deceivers, the Church turned from 
them with repugnance. It was different in the two other places. 
In Pergamum the teaching was accepted by members of the Church, 
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and the others did not succeed either in reconverting or ejecting 
them. In Thyatira the invasion was still bolder, the weakness 
still greater. In this town a prophetess wrought in support of 
the heresy. We are not told who she was; she is only called by 
the symbolical name of Jezebel, and her followers are also 
designated figuratively, partly as those who comimit adultery with 
her, partly as children, 7.¢, seducers and seduced. The Church 
leaves them alone, it does not exert its authority over them ; the 
party must accordingly have been of considerable influence. The 
name given to it is doubtless of the same character as that of Jezebel. 
The name of Nicolaitans was fastened on them because they were 
found to teach the same heresy as the prophet Balaam. On this 
point we have an explicit statement in 11. 14,15. We are here 
told: in Pergamum there are some who hold the teaching of 
Balaam ; these Nicolaitans have taught exactly the same doctrine, 
ae., they are called Nicolaitans after Balaam. Then in Thyatira 
teaching identical with that of Jezebel made its appearance. In 
any case, therefore, they did not give themselves this name, and 
there is nothing in it to limit us in our attempt to trace and 
discover the party. Now it must not be overlooked that Irenaeus 
(Haer. iii. 11, 1), our oldest and best authority on the point, 
observes in reference to the doctrine of Cerinthus, that even 
before him the Nicolaitans had taught the same tenets. Here we 
reach historical ground. For Cerinthus appeared in Ephesus, and 
that in the time of John. If then it is admitted that the name of 
the Nicolaitans is not historical, it is at once suggested that they 
may not have anticipated his teaching, but may have emanated 
from his school. Now our most trustworthy information regard- 
ing the teaching of Cerinthus contains, according to our older 
authorities, the doctrine that the world and even the law were 
not created by God, but by a power very far removed from Him. 
We do not know that he deduced from this the practical 
inference of antinomianism. On the contrary, later writers have- 
ascribed to him a half-Judaising doctrine, though this has. 
probably been due merely to perplexity. It is all the more 
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significant that he is designated in a good authority as approxi- 
mating closely to Carpocrates, who did hold the logical 
development of the doctrine, viz., that everything was permitted, 
nay, that participation in everything was necessary for the 
emancipation of the soul. It is impossible to arrive at any greater 
certainty on the subject. 

Apart from the rise of this party in the locality the internal 
conditions prevailing in the Churches were very unlike. Decided 
approval is given only to the poor Church of Smyrna and the 
small one of Philadelphia. In the case of Pergamum and Thyatira 
the speaker discriminates; they are censured for not having put 
down the heresy ; those who have held aloof from it have stood the 
test all the more firmly, especially in Thyatira, where express 
recognition is made of progress in the Church. In Ephesus the 
opposite is the case. Here the false Apostles had been repulsed, 
the heresy rejected, and the confession firmly adhered to. Yet 
the state of the Church was not good. The members had gone 
back in their spiritual life, and their critic expresses his deep 
anxiety. They had begun well, but now the external tradition was 
alone in due order. The judgment upon Sardis is still sterner. 
The attestation of their faith is in no respect complete, the Church 
is in the main dead. Yet it contains members who have come 
forth victorious. The address to Laodicea is out and out con- 
demnatory. Thorough lukewarmness threatened here to let 
everything go to ruin. 

In the Apocalypse we twice come to a point at which the) 
spectator and historian, overcome by what he has just learned, 
falls at the feet of the angel through whom he has received the 
revelation, and seeks to worship him. On both occasions the 
angel reproves him because he is only his fellow-servant, and 
commands him to worship God (xix. 10, xxii. 9). The repetition 
of the scene is enough to show that it does not represent a natural 
ebullition of feeling and its correction, but that the narrative has 
a purpose; and this purpose can only be found in the intention to 
prohibit the worship of angels. From this it is further to be , 
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inferred that this worship was practised, or that at least there existed 
a tendency to it. Now where are we to look for this motive ? 
There is nothing to indicate that it was a feature of the Nicolaitan 
heresy, or of the cultus of the Jews by whom the Church was 
confronted. The letters to the Churches point to no connection 
of any kind. And yet these exhortations belong, not to a passage 
inserted in the book from some other source, but to the author 
himself. The subject in any case therefore affected not an outside 
party, but the Church itself. This veneration was not a heresy 
but an error within the Church. It is not to be overlooked, how- 
ever, in estimating the fact, that the correction is addressed not to 
the Church but to the prophet himself. This can only mean that 
those who observed the practice made use of the Apostle’s name, 
or that the opinion was prevalent that he had himself adopted it, 
that therefore the worshippers believed they could appeal to him. 
This furnishes us with another feature for our estimate of the 
Church which the author had in view. It at any rate confirms 
the conclusion that, whatever its present composition may have 
been, it was of Jewish descent, and that the influence of that 
descent was predominant. But this Jewish Christianity had been 
possessed by the new revelation, and by the creative spiritual life 
inherent in it. In this sense it occupied itself with intermediary 
spirits. 

With this we obtain, however, another point of view from which 
to elucidate the revelation of the new name of Christ, a revelation 
brought forward with such emphasis by the author. Christ is 
undoubtedly placed by him above the angels. Yet no worship is 
dedicated to Him. In the two cases instanced the prophet is 
directed to worship God alone. Now in the course of the book 
scenes repeatedly occur in which the Lamb receives the highest 
adoration in prostration and praise, rendered to Him separately 
or in conjunction with God (v. 8, 13, vii. 10, xiv, 4, xv. 3 (xxi. 22: 
xxil. 1)). Accordingly the command in the above passages to 
worship God alone cannot be inconsistent with this. The recon- 
ciliation of the two facts is only possible if the adoration 
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of the Lamb was not something different from, but capable of 
being comprehended in, the worship of God. The key to the 
solution is without doubt the new name, the notion of the Divine 


Logos. If Christ was in his ultimate nature no other than the . 


Word of God Himself, He was not a creature. The prohibition of 


the worship of a creature did not extend to Him. In the worship , 


of God that of His Logos was implied. But this explains still | 


another difficulty. Christ is introduced in i. 13 as being, after 
the type in Daniel, ‘He who is like a Son of Man.’ With exactly 


—=— 


the same words an angel is presented in xiv. 14. Possibly the | 


phrase was borrowed from a source in which the Messiah was 
Himself described, the words being only applied in our passage to 
the mission of an angel. But that this was possible, proves 
that while the author used the symbol in Daniel as a symbol of the 
Messiah, the Son of Man was no longer the highest and complete 
expression for Christ; He was something more exalted. This 
makes the fact all the more important that the doctrine of the 
Logos was ascribed to John. That doctrine, from all that has 
preceded, emanated from a circle in which there was at work an 
active inquiry into the mediation, the agents, of the Divine 
revelation. The book seeks to discourage the assumption of a 
plurality of agents, pointing to the sole and perfect mediator. 
And it appeals to the authority of the Apostle whose teaching 
had corrected all these ideas. 


CHAPTER, Vert 


EPHESUS—JOHN’S GOSPEL * 


§ 1. The Author. 


TuE Fourth Gospel counts among the memorials of the first rank 
belonging to the Apostolic or post-Apostolic Church. This 
position it holds not only from its spirit, but from the influence it 
has exercised. Its origin furnishes the critic with a problem not 
less important than that set him by the Apocalypse; the attempt 
to solve it can lay as little claim to absolute certainty, at least 
as regards the outward circumstances. But everything that 
can contribute to the decision of the question must be honestly 
weighed and brought to bear upon it; and thus we may at least 
come to understand the inner motives, the sway of thought in the 
history. 

Its own words, in any case, connect the Gospel with a particular 
Apostle. Besides its philosophical spirit, this personal character 
is its most prominent peculiarity, a feature by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the others. It cannot be said that this was only 
to be expected in the case of a Gospel bearing the name of a 
primitive Apostle ; Matthew’s Gospel was also attributed to a 
primitive Apostle, and yet it is wholly without that feature. 
Besides, in the case of the Fourth Gospel it is by no means merely 
a question of the natural consequence of the author’s having been 
an eye-witness, a consequence shown, say, in striking distinctness, 
preservation of individual traits, vivid recollection of circumstantial 


and spiritual facts, and even participation in certain events. The 
206 
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special relation which here comes into play is of a different kind. 
It consists in the fact that this Gospel makes the introduction of 
an Apostolic personage a direct object in its composition. It is 
true that the author nowhere gives his name, but rather designates 
himself merely in mysterious hints. But it is quite wrong to 
look on this as the expression of a self-forgetful devotion to the 
Master and His cause. The description of the Apostle as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved (xiii. 23, xix. 26, xxi. 7, 20) is by 
itself sufficient to prove the opposite. That certainly does not 
express the devotion of the disciple, but a preference by which the 
Master distinguished him. Nothing of the sort is said personally 
of any of the others. The Gospel which records the powers 
conferred by Jesus upon Peter (Matt. xvi. 18 f.) relates besides his 
deep humiliation (xxvi. 75). But the disciple whom Jesus 
loved is in the Fourth Gospel only seen in the untroubled light of 
that love which so highly distinguished him. And it is especially 
in comparison with Peter that his position of pre-eminence over 
all others is proved. It is only through the intervention of the 
beloved disciple that at the Last Supper Peter is able to get his 
question put to the Master, whom He meant by the one who 
should betray Him (xiii. 23 ff.). Again, after the apprehension of 
Jesus, it is this other disciple alone by whose mediation Peter can 
obtain admission into the house of the High Priest (xviii. 16). 
And, most important of all, Peter, who as we know from 
1 Cor. xv. 5 was held to be the first to whom the resurrection of 
Jesus was made known, has to share this distinction with that 
disciple, nay, he has really to yield the palm to him. For, while 
Peter indeed was the first to enter and see what was in the grave, 
the other disciple, though he entered after him, arrived first at the 
place, and, what is the decisive point, first looked into the grave 
(John, xx. 2-8). The closing narrative in the Gospel of the 
manifestation of the Risen One at the Sea of Galilee contains 
a partial reconciliation of this rivalry. For there the two 
Apostles are distinguished above all the rest by special 
commissions and prophecies given them by Jesus. Peter obtains 
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both the charge to feed not only the lambs but also the ‘little 
sheep’ of Jesus, and the prophecy concerning the close of his long 
life (xxi. 15-19). The other will, however, live even longer than 
Peter; not that he was to witness the return of the Lord, but that 
the latter reserved some wholly special destiny for him 
(xxi. 20-23). Thus the lofty authority, the dignity and position of 
the Apostle Peter are throughout assumed; but the object of the 
book is to make good, in addition to that authority which it 
cannot but recognise, the distinction, not inferior to Peter's, of the 
other disciple. Even during the life of Jesus he had enjoyed a 
special privilege; he had been on the closest personal terms with 
the Master; and Jesus had Himself said that after His own death 
the disciple would be reserved for extraordinary experiences, and 
he accordingly even then was not Peter’s inferior, The intentional 
prominence given to these facts sets us in the Apostolic Age, and 
in a period when Jesus’ death already belonged to the remote past. 
The reference in the miraculous draught of fishes, and in the words 
addressed to Peter by Jesus, to an unexpected mission of the 
Apostle, one extending into the Gentile world, as well as the 
indication of his martyrdom, bring us to a point of time when 
that death was long past, and the last experiences of Peter had 
already begun to pass into legend. In any case he who wrote 
these lines had readers in view among whom Peter’s lofty position, 
his Apostleship, and his martyrdom were fully recognised. He 
himself had to admit them, nay he confirmed them by his 
narrative. And yet he responds: it would be an error to regard 
Peter as alone possessing this distinction, and to let all the 
other Apostles be eclipsed by him. There was at least one who 
was not his inferior, the other disciple to whom Jesus had allotted 
a no less extraordinary destiny. It is manifest that he was 
not so generally known, that he was not recognised in such wide 
circles as Peter. But his disciples knew and dared assert his 


. position. 


That such a vindication could only emanate from his disciples, 
and not from himself, is self-evident and should need no proof, 
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But what we are told of Jesus’ prophecy regarding the other 
disciple abundantly proves that the latter was dead when the 
words were written (xxi. 20-23). He had lived long, so long 
that the opinion had arisen among the brethren that he would 
not die, but would witness the return of Jesus, so long that this 
was traced back to a prediction of Jesus. However, none such 
existed, nothing but a saying which, if misunderstood, was capable 
of such an interpretation. Jesus had undoubtedly made some 
prediction as to his prolonged life, he had given it in His answer 
to Peter’s question. But the answer was merely: ‘If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ That was the mis- 
understood saying. This rumour it was necessary to correct, now 
that John had died; Jesus could not have prophesied falsely, the 
disciple could not have spoken of himself falsely. The correction 
was his defence against any such imputation, against the under- 
mining of his authority. This alone explains the present narrative, 
but it also enables us to understand those earlier narratives which 
at the most important crises put the other disciple on a level 
with, or in a higher position than, Peter in their relations to 
Jesus. On the lips of the man concerned, these would be more 
than strange. As coming from a follower who survived him, who 
desired to tell the world what the Apostle was, who was engaged 
in issuing the true Gospel under the shield of his authority, they 
are intelligible. And only a follower could with propriety dis- 
tinguish his teacher as the man whom above all others Jesus 
loved. 

Our conclusion from this that the Apostle did not himself 
write the Gospel is not contradicted by the note of direct 
evidence in xix. 35: ‘And he that has seen (the thrust of the 
spear and its consequences) has borne witness, and his witness: 
is true, and he knows that he is telling the truth that ye also 
may believe.” The words—o éwpaxas weuaptipnxev—can only. be: 
understood as conveying that we have here an account of this 
testimony. Only a third party could speak thus. And it is also 
a third party who says of the witness: kaxeivos oidev dtt adnOh 
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Néyet. That is spoken in the present; it expresses the conviction 
of the witness, but it is the appeal of a third party to that con- 
viction. Even if this had not been recognisable from the form 
of the statement, we should be entitled to infer it from the strik- 
ing fact of the asseveration, which is only given at this one 
passage, though the whole narrative from beginning to end would 
necessarily depend on the same testimony. The first conclusion 
of the Gospel (xx. 30 f.) says nothing of the eye-witness; but 
only that it was all written to awaken faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, and to secure to believers life through 
His name. The second conclusion, or the conclusion of the appendix 
(xxi. 24), undoubtedly goes further: ‘This is the disciple who 
bears witness of these things, and wrote these things, and we 
know that his witness is true.’ The writer speaking in name of 
a number plainly offers this assurance, not in support of his 
appendix, but of the preceding Gospel, to which his attitude is 
that of a critical successor, as he clearly shows in xxi. 25: ‘And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did, which, if they 
were all described, I suppose that the world itself would not 
contain the books that should be written.’ The similarly phrased 
note (xix. 35) is probably also due to him. The statement (xxi. 24) 
as to the author of the Gospel is accordingly not supplementary 
to the language used in xx. 30 f. It rather presents us with 
the new conception of a later writer. In xx. 30 f. the Gospel 
is merely defined as a product of the Apostolic vocation; in 
xi. 24, it is already ascribed to the ‘disciple’ himself. It is 
certainly noteworthy that we have here before us a phenomenon 
similar to that in the concluding section of the Apocalypse. 
There John is also introduced as author of the book, and as 
speaking of himself by name. And once more this is neutralised 
by the fact that not John but Jesus Himself gives the final ex- 
hortations, and concludes the book. 
But looking at the matter from another point of view, the 
Fourth Gospel adopts an attitude like that of the Apocalypse in 
reference to John’s relation to Jesus, The Apocalypse shows 
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us, and not in a solitary trait, that as often as the seer beholds 
Jesus Himself, he recognises Him as the Master whom he had 
followed when His disciple. ‘The Gospel of course tells of his 
intercourse with Jesus. But the interval between the present 
conception of the author and the actual intercourse with Jesus 
of Nazareth is not less than that between the seer and the Lamb, 
or the dread figure of the Judge in heaven, It is even a greater 
puzzle that the Apostle, the beloved disciple of the Gospel, he 
who reclined at table next Jesus, should have come to regard 
and represent his whole former experience as a life with the 
incarnate Logos of God. It is impossible to imagine any power of 
faith and philosophy so great as thus to obliterate the recollection 
of the real life, and to substitute for it this marvellous picture 
of a Divine Being. We can understand that Paul who had not 
known Jesus, who had not come in contact with the man, should 
have opposed to the tradition of the eye-witnesses the idea of 
the heavenly man, and that he should have substituted the Christ 
who was Spirit for His earthly manifestation, pronouncing the 
latter to be positively a stage above which faith must rise. For 
a primitive Apostle it is inconceivable. The question is decided 
here, and finally here. Everything else adduced from the con- 
tents of the Gospel—the curious style of address, the transparent 
allegory in the histories, the studied relationship to the Synoptic 
account—is subordinate, though convincing enough. But what 
cannot have been done by John might be done by a disciple, a 
man of the Church that esteemed him so highly, that ranked him 
with Peter. By one writing at second-hand the communications 
of an Apostle could be related to a theology which justified and 
explained faith in Christ as faith in the Logos of God; by such a 
writer the whole life, the whole aspect of it, could be transformed | 
into a great haggadic didactic work. 

This association would not have been inevitable, the Gospel 
might have been explicable without the assumption of an Apostolic 
school, had it not been for the unmistakable intention to assert 
the name of the Apostle as that of Jesus’ most trusted disciple, 
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and to cover the teaching of the work itself with the authority 
of that name. From this it cannot be inferred with certainty, 
whether and how far the Apostle shared in that teaching; it at 
least does not enable us to decide whether there was any warrant 
for regarding him as the creator and chief representative of the 
Logos doctrine. On the other hand, the conclusion is without 
doubt warranted that the author of the book and the school of 
which he was a member were able to lay claim to the name of 
the Apostle, because he had belonged to, and been the head of, 
their Church. In that case it is, at all events, natural to suppose 
that the doctrine had sprung up under his eyes, and that it had 
been approved, or at least not been discountenanced by him, 
To this view we are also led by the fact that, while he was dead, 
he cannot have been long dead at the date of the composition 
and publication of the Gospel. The proof of this is contained 
once more in the concluding narrative of the Gospel, and the 
explanation of Jesus’ words concerning John. It is clear that. 
the author sought by this assertion of the real fact, and by the 
rejection of the legendary misinterpretation, to remove a stumbling- 
block, one which could not but be in the highest degree prejudicial 
~ to his purpose. So long as John lived, his venerable age and 
Apostolic authority could only have their significance increased 
by the spread of the belief that he was destined still to live and 
govern the Church until he should greet the return of the Lord. 
All the ruder the shock to which faith in his name was exposed 
now that death had overtaken him. But it is obvious that the 
danger existed shortly after the death. The first years past, and 
the matter would soon have been forgotten. 

In view of both questions, that of the authorship and that 
of the date of origin, the observation is especially worthy of 
attention, that not only does the Gospel indicate its rise in a | 
second generation, but also positively and intentionally purports 
to extend beyond the Apostolic age. We are brought face to 
face with the advanced date, the new generation, in the application 
of the proverb, ‘one sows, another reaps, in iv. 38: ‘I sent you 
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to reap that whereon you have not laboured; others have laboured, 
and you have entered into their labours.’ We can also see that 
this outlived generation is implied in xvii. 20: ‘But I do not 
pray for these alone, but also for those who believe on Me 
through their word.’ Similarly we have had in x. 16: ‘I have 
other sheep who are not of this fold, and I must also lead them,’ 
Experiences of defection and unfaithful leadership already belong 
to the past history of the Church (xv. 4, 6, x. 12). The embassy 
of the Apostles has assumed the form of a universal mission 
(xvii. 18). The promise of the Spirit of God has confessedly a 
different aspect in the Fourth Gospel from that presented in the 
first three, In the latter it is given in all its original simplicity. 
It requires no further explanation or justification that God should 
come to the aid of Jesus’ disciples and grant them His Spirit in 


the critical hour (Matt. x. 20). It is otherwise in the Fourth. ~ 


For the avedwa or mapadxdyros is not merely their aid in weak- 
ness or in need, but the source of new revelations (xiv. 16 f., 26, 
xv. 26, xvi. 7,13). Therefore now the repeated assurance, that 
it is granted by God on the intercession of Jesus, that it is sent 
by Himself, that it only explains the teaching of Jesus, and all 
it reveals is to be referred to Jesus, and is derived from His 
stores. Therefore, on the other hand, the assurance that the 
testimony of the Apostles shall not be superseded by this revela- 
tion of the Spirit, but shall endure and retain its value side by 
side with it as a voice from their relation to, their intercourse 
with, Jesus (xv. 27). 

We can obser've in all this the double motive: the new know- 
ledge which has outgrown primitive Christianity and the primitive 
Apostolic tradition are confirmed and attested from the lips of 
Jesus; the connection is, however, to be maintained, the authority 
of the original Apostles to be preserved. The relation of the 
earlier to the later knowledge is like that of the veiled symbol 
to plain speech (xvi. 25). Yet the symbol contained the truth. 
Therefore the present, the new Gospel, only gave the key to the 
right understanding of the older tradition. Where that key is 
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(in the main to be found, we are at once shown in the Gospel 
(xvi. 26, (24), xiv. 13 f.). They can now call upon Jesus Him- 
“self in prayer. This is something new. Jesus will grant what 
-is asked of Him. And if the Father be invoked, He will grant 
‘it, but in the name of Jesus. The latter is thus not so much 
advocate and mediator; the fulfilment follows of itself from the 
unity of the Father and the Son, and from the relation of 
Christians to both being identical. We cannot fail to see that 
prayer to Jesus is here presented as a new rite of the new age; 


\. but further, the reason is transparent enough. This form of 


prayer was only rendered possible by the novel perception of 
the essential Divinity of the Son, by the doctrine of the Logos. 
The same distinction in periods and grades is involved in the 
idea that the Christians had been raised from the servile state 
of implicit obedience to the rank of friends who had attained 
full knowledge, and therefore the freedom of followers xv. 15. 
And with this the triple conviction of the world is connected 
xvi, 8-11, ze. the true knowledge of the world granted to the 
disciples, and only possible through the perfect knowledge of 
Jesus Himself. This knowledge had also its all-important result 
in the life of the Church, in the power to forgive and retain sin 
xx, 23, And all this illustrates, not merely the march of time, 
but also the relation of contemporary belief to the authority of 
the primitive Apostles. The reconciliation could only be found 
in John himself. In fact, the characteristic feature of the book 
is, that there is no substitution of newly won truths for the older 
tradition, but a confident assertion of their unity. 


§ 2. Relation to: Judaism. 


All these indications that the Gospel was composed at a late 
date, under influences remote from primitive Apostolic Christianity 
and in a period which had outgrown the latter, we may epitomise 
as features related to the inner development of the Church itself. 
Others fall to be added, however, which embrace its external 
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relations, and above all that to Jews and Judaism. The historical 
contents of the Gospel show us perfectly that in this respect also 
it no longer bears the impress of the Apostolic age, and that not 
even its root is to be found in that period. Our Synoptic Gospels 
permit of our seeing two strata in their material. On the one 
hand, they photograph for us the narrower Jewish mission of 
Jesus Himself, and with it the situation of the earliest community 
within the pale of Judaism. But on the other hand, they 
are all written in a spirit of universalism, and both in sayings 
and incidents combine the whole of those features by which the 
emancipation from the limits of Judaism, the extension of aim, 
proved itself to have been justified and necessary. These two | 
strata do not thus appear in the Fourth Gospel, because, since 
in it Jesus as the Logos of God and the agent in all creation has 
everywhere His proprietary rights in the universe, His mission 
is from the first equally wide and great, and extends to the whole 
world (i. 10, 11). On the other hand, the conception of the 
Gospel no longer admits of the question as to the future of 
Judaism and its cultus. The remarkable section in Jesus’ con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman (iv. 20-24) undoubtedly 
still reveals traces of his historical attitude, but these are un- 
mistakably mingled with the ripe results of the writer’s period. 
At the same time, Jesus’ own attitude is no longer expressed 
directly in the language of conviction, but in the form of a his- 
torical reflection: ‘You worship you know not what; we know 
what we worship, because salvation is of the Jews.’ But, besides 
this, the book does not, eg., simply look forward to the destruction 
of the temple: the whole thought embodied in its cultus has 
been transcended—the time has come when the worship of God 
in Spirit and in truth is alone accepted, because God is Himself 
Spirit. 

Perhaps the manner in which in this Gospel the historical 
mission of Jesus resolved itself into the universal is shown most 
clearly in the section in which the history of Jesus’ labours closes 
(xii. 37-50). Here the unbelief of the Jews in spite of all the 
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signs performed by Jesus is substantiated, and, after the pattern 
of the other Gospels, is traced back to the prophecy of the blind- 
ing of the people. This is at once followed, however, by the 
loftier reflection placed in the lips of Jesus Himself (ver. 44-50), 
in which it is no longer the people that are discussed, but His 
universal mission which is everywhere the same, for He is the 
light come into the world to dispel the darkness, and to lead to 
eternal life (cf. i. 5,10). This world-redeeming mission of God 
is quite universal, and involves judgment for unbelievers as well 
as deliverance for believers. And thus it is also in harmony with 
this universal and absolute destination of His Gospel, that the 
question of its relation to the law never occurs either to Jesus 
or His followers. It is no longer necessary to discuss terms with 
the obligatoriness of the law. When the Jews set up their law 
against the actions of Jesus, who in their opinion transgresses it, 
they are dismissed with the declaration that He possesses a wholly 
different rule of conduct; or they are confuted by the assertion 
of their own inconsistency. In any case their vindication of the 
law only establishes ideas and demands which concern themselves 
but do not apply to Jesus. This whole question is disposed of 
by the single instance of a cure on the Sabbath (v. 1 ff). Jesus 
meets the charge that He has broken the Sabbath with the answer, 
that He acts throughout like His Father (v. 19 ff). And on 
returning once more to the subject He rebukes them by recalling 
their own inconsistency in not scrupling to circumcise on the 
Sabbath (vii. 23), That, however, is all that in any degree recalls 
those controversies. And not only have these receded into the 
background, but—and this is the main point—Jesus assumes no 
attitude at all with reference to the law: it has ceased to exist 
for Him, because it had ceased to exist for the Church of the 
historian in its earlier form, and because from his doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus it had necessarily passed away. 

For this reason, also, the question of righteousness did not 
occupy the thoughts of Jesus’ followers. Salvation existed solely 
in their recognition of what He was, and in their participation, 
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in communion with Him, of the life from God. The question of 
righteousness is only once mentioned (xvi. 8), and is here settled 
in terms of the higher knowledge by the statement that Jesus has 
gone to His Father. For the rest, all this does not mean any 
depreciation or ignoring of the law and Holy Scripture, but 
only that the revelation given in the law was so completely trans- 
cended by that of the Son, that it could no longer engage their 
thought (i. 17, 18). Moses could not impart the knowledge of 
God, the Scriptures could not impart eternal life; that they could 
was only an opinion of the Jews (v. 39). What the Scriptures 
and Moses were in reality able to give to the Jews was simply 
and solely an indication, a testimony to Jesus (ver. 39, 45 f.). 
Even their descent, from Abraham was valueless: for it did not 
prevent them actually belonging to the devil (viii. 33 ff). Life 
sprang as little from Abraham as from Moses, who could give them 
no bread to eat from heaven (vi. 32). From all this is explained 
the radical saying: all who came before Me are thieves and robbers 
(x. 8), 2.¢., because in their error they did not know the way. This 
picture of Jesus could only be sketched, this teaching only de- 
livered, at a time when the fight with and the question of the law 
lay entirely in the past. The inconsistency apparently involved 
in it is explained from the perfect liberty which has become a 
sure possession in the transcendent conception formed of Jesus. 
Further, the universalism of the Gospel is not so simple and 
absolute as it would have been, had it been simply a deduction 
of the teaching from the universal mission assigned to the mani- 
festation of the Logos. In the history of Jesus the calling of the 
Gentiles is almost as remote—an event to be looked forward to— 
as it is in the other Gospels. This may, in the first place, be 
regarded as a view necessarily adopted from the actual history ; 
no representation of that could permit of the scene of Jesus’ 
labours being changed. Yet the conception peculiar to the writer 
may be mirrored in the manner in which this aspect of His 
activity is presented. Now, the distinctive fact is here to be 
observed, that the entrance of the Gentiles is accounted for on 
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different grounds from those in the older Gospels and in Paul. 
According to the former, the Gospel comes to the Gentiles, because 
the Jews have shown themselves to be unworthy. According to 
Paul it was from the beginning equally destined for both Jews 
and Gentiles, although their historical preparation was different. 
In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the advance to the 
Gentiles takes the form of a natural extension, of a growth from 
a given point. The most definite statement as to the admission 
of the Gentiles, given by the Gospel in the words of Jesus Him- 
self, is contained in x. 16: ‘Other sheep have I, which are not of 
this fold, and I must lead them also: and they shall hear My 
voice, and there shall be one flock and one shepherd.’ There can 
be no doubt that by these sheep the Gentiles are to be understood. 
But in that case it is also certain that in the earlier passage the 
sheep which the shepherd summons as his own and which follow 
his call (x. 3 f.) can only be taken to mean the believing Jews. 
The other sheep, which equally belong to Him and listen to His 
call, only succeed them and fall into the second place. The 
Gentiles are not invited because those first called had failed to 
accept; nor is the way by which they came to the shepherd 
different. By nature both divisions belong to Him alike, for the 
whole world is His. It is, however, all the more to be observed 
that the Gentiles are only an addition to the Church which, in 
the first place, came forth complete, and without need of more, 
from the Jews. 

This simple gradation stands as the result of the antecedent 
history, and that fact points to the author having come from 
and belonged to Jewish Christianity. The same course and the 
same conception are also indicated by the relation of dpyia and 
mpoBarva in xxi. 15-17, This is also true of the note (xi. 52) on 
the involuntary prophecy by the High Priest Caiaphas: that the 
death of Jesus was not only to benefit the nation, but also to 
gather the scattered children of God. For by the latter it is only 
possible to understand the Gentiles; the Divine Logos having been 
destined to be the light of their life. And accordingly the’ EAXnves 
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(xii. 20 and vii. 35) are not to be thought of as Jews in the Diaspora, 
but as being, though proselytes, genuine Greeks. In some sense 
the author regards the Gentile Christians as, in fact, proselytes. 
Moreover, the special significance of the narrative of the Greeks 
(xii. 20) is not so much that Jesus had Himself in that final, 
critical hour come into contact with Gentiles—an idea that is 
certainly not carried out. The incident means that Philip, whose 
later residence in Hierapolis it cannot but suggest, had been 
appointed to conduct the heathen to Him in the future. During 
the life of Jesus the extension of the circle of believers is limited 
to the Samaritans (iv. 39-42), and in their case belief in the Messiah 
is indicated as the connecting-link (iv. 25). In spite, therefore, 
of the universalist stand-point involved in the idea of the Logos, 
the whole view of the relations in which Jesus stood indicates an 
essentially Jewish origin. 

We are led to the same result by the discussion of a subject 
which indisputably forms one of the most important features of 
the Gospel, namely, the Jewish controversy, the dispute with the 
Jews. Undoubtedly this book does not contain Jesus’ treatment 
of the law and of its traditional exposition, which so strikes us 
especially in the First Gospel. But the controversy with the Jews 
is not therefore awanting. On the contrary, the whole history is 
taken up with and unfolded in a series of examples of Jewish 
unbelief, The Gospel only incidentally mentions their special repre- 
sentatives and parties, particularly the Pharisees who in the Syn- 
optics are the principal and most dangerous of Jesus’ opponents. 
It rather comprehends them all persistently under the name of 
Jews, a name which is associated throughout with the absolute 
type of stubborn and reprehensible unbelief. Language like this 
was certainly not natural on primitive Apostolic ground; and 
whoever adheres to the composition of the Gospel by an Apostle 
requires to explain it by at least supposing that the author, writing 
for Greeks and mid Greek surroundings, put far from him his 
former home and associations. That is not satisfactory. But 
even if we suppose him to have been not a Jew but a Gentile 
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Christian, the language presents difficulties—perhaps even greater 
difficulties than before. In that case, it is especially hard to 
reconcile -it with the other conception which confronts us, like 
a leading idea, in the phrase (iv. 22): ‘Salvation is of the Jews.’ 
We here come upon a combination of ideas like that met with 
in Paul, of whom all we can say is, that none but a Christian who 
was himself a Jew could speak as he has done in both these 
respects of the Jews. But the real explanation of the language 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be found in the fact that the author 
has always before him the unbelieving Judaism hostile to the 
Church, and that he himself was engaged in the fight with it. 

But while a Jewish controversy is by no means absent from 
the pages of the Gospel, it is different both in form and contents 
from that in the Synoptics. Strikingly prominent is the Messianic 
discussion, 7.¢., not merely the denial that Jesus was the Messiah, 
but the dispute as to the evidence of Messiahship, and as to 
whether, judged by that, Jesus was to be regarded as the Messiah. 
It is even possible from the separate narratives and conversations 
to construct a complete Messianic theology, in other words, a 
Jewish Christian polemic on the subject. The introduction is 
furnished (vii. 41 f., 52) by the reproach made against Jesus, that 
He came from Galilee, while Scripture showed that the Messiah 
required to be a descendant of David, and to belong to Bethlehem, 
the tribal seat of David. The charge of being a Samaritan (viii. 
48) merely accentuates this want of the true descent. Consistently 
with this, it is denied that He possesses the Spirit which was to 
have been with the Messiah, and He is accused of being inspired 
by a devil. And, to the same effect, His obscure origin, and His 
failure to prove His identity, are cast in His teeth (ix. 29 (34)). 
The discussions in v. 31 ff., viii. 12 ff., turn on the latter imputa- 
tion, the absence of evidence in support of His claims. The Jews, 
however, take greatest umbrage (xii. 32 ff.) at the prediction of 
His death, which in the form of the crucifixion He calls His 
elevation ; for, while they understand quite correctly what that 
meant, they answer that when the Messiah comes He is destined 
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according to their doctrine to remain efs Tov ai@va, because He 
must set up His permanent kingdom. All these are marks of His 
appearance, of its beginning and end. 

‘But His nature also entered into the controversy, Jesus 
assumes the name of Son of God, and thus places Himself on 
terms of equality with God the Father; this is in the eyes of the 
Jews an intolerable, a blasphemous claim (v. 18). He exalts 
Himself above Abraham, the father of the race, and even main- 
tains that He lived before him (vii. 53 ff.). The Jews consider 
these assertions impious, deserving, in accordance with their belief, 
of condemnation and stoning. This is once more repeated, because 
Jesus by His doctrine of His oneness with God makes Himself 
a God (x. 33), whereupon a theological argument is started by 
Jesus Himself as to whether the application of the name to a man 
can be justified. Under this head comes also the discussion of 
His person among His disciples, with Thomas, Philip, and Judas 
(xiv. 5, 8, 22). Here, again, we recognise Jewish imputations: 
We do not know where He has disappeared to; He has not shown 
us God; even now He cannot vindicate Himself before the world, 
but only in the presence of a handful of followers. We can also 
indirectly perceive the insinuation: How could the Messiah be 
betrayed? The objection is refuted by Jesus having predicted 
the betrayal (xiii. 19); and thus it has become a proof of His 
claims. 

Tt cannot be denied that the Messianic controversy in the Gospel 
is apt at a first glance to prejudice us in its favour. The author 
shows himself well versed in Jewish doctrines and ideas, and one 
is therefore tempted to regard him not only as a Jew, but as one 
who had heard the objections raised by the Jews against Jesus’ 


testimony to Himself. This view, however, is confronted by the ° } 


greatest difficulties. It is inconceivable that such objections to 
Jesus’ death should have been stated during His lifetime, and in 
answer to an obscure symbolical discourse. It is quite as incon- 
ceivable that Jesus, apart from the assumption that He was 
conscious of being the Logos, should have said such things of His 
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Divine Sonship to His opponents, statements which just because 
they were of a theological character could not but challenge the 
theology of the Jews. It is impossible to imagine Jesus actually 
engaging. in such a controversy over His divinity or humanity. 
And, since the statements of the Gospel as to the Messianic creed 
of the Jews and their polemic are connected with these impossible 
accounts of their origin, the conjecture also falls to the ground, 
that in this section we are dealing with the historical reminis- 
cences of an eye-witness. The controversy is a war of the Epigoni. 
These are the objections raised by the Jews against the Church 
after its secession had been consummated, and after the develop- 
ment of its higher doctrine of the person of its Christ had passed 
through its most essential stages. It is not a controversy of the 
life-time, but that of the school carried back into the history of the 
life, That controversy turned principally on the Christology ; yet 
evidence is not wanting that other subjects were involved in it. 
Not only is the main theme naturally followed by the discussion, 
traces of which meet us in v. 39, concerning the proof from 
Scripture. Attacks on Christian usages are also repelled. This is 
the case in reference to baptism. It is already indicated in 
ill. 25 that the Christian ideas of purification are different from 
those of the Jews, or of John’s followers. Further, in the dis- 
cussion of the washing of feet (xiii. 8 ff.), it is possible to see 
the answer to the objection that a single cleansing could not 
suffice. So also the discussion of Jesus with the Jews as to the 
Bread of Life, and again as to eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood (vi. 48 ff.), contains an argument about and reply to objections 
to the Lord’s Supper—in this sense as intelligible as when taken 
historically they are unintelligible. It is, however, also premised 
(ver. 45) that a doctrinal question is here discussed which can only 
be rightly understood by the aid of God’s Spirit. Many other 
references of the sort probably lurk in the controversial speeches 
in the Gospel, though we cannot demonstrate them so plainly. 
One may be discovered in the question of the Jews regarding the 
man blind from his birth (ix. 1 ff). The suggestion is particularly 
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likely in the dialogues, viii. 32 ff. and 41 ff. In the former we 
may have the answer to the common charge that the Christians 
were renegades from the paternal home, in the latter the calumny 
concerning Jesus’ origin. Yet in these and the like points we can 
only conjecture. The principal part, however, the Christological, 
is plain. 

When once we have brought ourselves to regard the argument 
in the Gospel from the above point of view, we find our concep- 
tion confirmed in another quarter. Not only does their subject- 
matter refer us to the controversy of the post-Apostolic Church 
with the Jews, but we can also see that the Judaism which 


opposed Christianity did so in the character of a school. When < ) 


we compare the relative speeches of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
with the controversial discourses in the Synoptics we at once 
discover a certain difference in the charges made against the Jews. 
In the latter, they are chiefly aimed at their false legalism and its 
accompanying hypocrisy, then at their resistance, their animosity, 
and deafness to the Divine message, and with all this at their 
arrogant lording it over men’s consciences and their mean motives 
in so doing, especially their greed. Now we certainly find echoes 
of these charges in the Fourth Gospel; and accordingly the pro- 
fessional feeling of the scribes shows itself in the sneer that Jesus 
was not one of them, that He had not been regularly trained in 
the schools (vii. 15). But another charge occupies the foreground 
throughout; the Jews in their opposition to Jesus constantly 
demand human testimony; and on this they lay so much stress 
that the direct force of truth and the demonstrative evidence of facts 
are entirely lost upon them (v. 31 ff, viii. 13 ff). At the same time 
their whole conduct is designed to acquire authority and reputation 
for themselves (v. 41 ff, vil. 18, vill. 50, 54). The belief in 
authority and the tendencies created by it furnished therefore the 
most prominent sign of that Jewish method which ensured 
spiritual and mental death, Now the period in which this 
idolatry of authority reigned began with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the administration which had governed and 
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judged in the name of religion sought and obtained a substitute in 
the school. The Gospel founds on this presupposition, and 
furnishes a character sketch of the Judaism of the time, simply by 
the striking prominence given by it to this feature. The writer 
was emphasising the contrast when he said that Jesus did not 
need any one to question Him (xvi. 30). 

A writer who discussed the objections of the Jews to the 
Christian faith so diligently, and was capable of so telling a 
sketch of Judaism, must in any case have been closely connected 
with it, must have come into the contact with it necessary for 
his knowledge. Nor can it be overlooked that the polemic 
contained in Jesus’ dialogues with the Jews is also of a genuinely 
Jewish character, although John and the Synoptics differ in 
general about as much in the style of the discussions as in 
the nature of the Jewish attacks. We may first illustrate 
this difference by comparing the Scriptural proof employed 
(in Matt., xxii. 42 ffi and in John, x. 34 ff.) in the question as 
to the nature of Jesus. In the former the Pharisees are referred 
to a passage which, according to the assumed exposition, shows 
the Messiah to be, not the son of David, but his Lord. 
Even if this answer was not given by Jesus, it takes us to 
the earliest theology of the Church, when it compiled its 
evidence in support of Jesus’ Messiahship. In the latter, on 
the contrary, we have a Scriptural proof, which is exclusively 
negative, and is meant to convince the opponents that the name 
Oeds is employed in a wider sense in Scripture than they supposed, 
without the use referred to being identified with the sense in 
which the name is applied by Jesus Himself. Accordingly the 
procedure is in this instance wholly different; it resolves itself 
into a practice of the art of controversy, of scholastic polemics. 
The defensive and controversial discourse (John, v. 31 ff, 
especially 39 ff.) is again of a different character. Here the scope 
of the reference is as wide as possible; the Jews are referred, in 
order to their conviction, to the whole of the sacred books and 
to Moses himself. But the very comprehensiveness of the 
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reference shows this rejoinder to their attacks to be also a form of 
scholastic controversy. In all such cases our first impressions of 
the vast difference between the discussions in the Synoptics and 
those in the Fourth Gospel are only confirmed. Life predominates \/ 
in the former, theology in the latter. Speaking generally, this 
indicates the date of composition quite as certainly as it does the 
difference between Apostolic and post-Apostolic modes of thought. 
Of course the familiarity with the controversial methods of the 
Jews is not conclusive of a Jewish Christian origin. But it is at 
all events most readily explained by such an assumption. 

A distinctive feature of the Fourth Gospel is that it sometimes 
inserts into Jesus’ discourses words actually spoken by His 
disciples—by believers. The Church comes forward with its 
testimony, not only in such remarks as xix. 35 and xxi. 24, but 
also in the speeches themselves, which thus show that they were 
not meant to be taken historically in the literal sense of the term. 
In this way only can we explain iii, 11, 13: ‘We speak what we 
know, and testify what we have seen and you accept not our 
testimony. And no one has ascended into heaven except him 
who has come down from heaven, the Son of Man who is in 
heaven.’ The first sentence is identical with the testimony in 
i. 14. The second presupposes the Ascension; in both it is the 
Church that speaks. We need not therefore be surprised on find- 
ing that the controversy of that Church with the Jews is also 
worked out in the addresses of Jesus. Nor need we wonder that 
the opponents of Jesus are therefore constantly cited by the 
name which in the writer’s time denoted the enemies of the 
Christian Church, while at the same time salvation is derived from 
the Jews. For that very reason stress is laid upon the name 
which indeed they had no right to bear. The meaning is clear 
(i. 48) from the words addressed to the man who was truly an 
Israelite. On the other hand i. 19, ii. 6, 13 show the sense in 
which the opponents of the Christians are designated “Iovdato: : 
i.e., they indeed assumed the name but were not genuine Jews. 
The Gospel thus reflects the conditions from the midst of which it 
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issued. And the emphasis laid upon the unwarranted usurpation 
of the name of Jew points to the existence face to face of two 


~ societies which fought over it. The controversy with the Jews 


was therefore under any circumstances a very important motive in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. It certainly did not 
furnish its sole aim; not less material was that furnished by the 
inner development of the Church. Further, the studied presenta- 
tion of John the Baptist as a witness for Jesus has also perhaps a 
_ special significance of its own (i. 6,15, 19, 26 ff, ii. 23 ff, v. 33 ff.). 
The statements of the Acts as to the Johannine disciples in 
Ephesus leave room at any rate for the conjecture that Jews were 
to be found there who adhered to that prophet without becoming 
Christians. 


§ 3. The Doctrine of the Logos. 


The whole view of the historical situation of the Gospel is, 
from what has been said, easily arrived at and consistent in itself, 
The book presupposes the existence of Gentile Christianity and the 
great Church; yet its own origin was Jewish Christian, and it was 
connected by that origin with a circle in which the controversy 
with the Jews was active and of significance for its own cause. The 
Judaism which confronted it, however, was that developed after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Further, the Gospel was written 
under the colours of a primitive Apostle. But under cover of that 
teacher's passionately defended authority we have a new spirit, 
views which go far beyond those of the primitive Church, a school 
that could not have been formed before this age, which it indicates 
as distinctly by its own teaching as by the Judaism it opposed. 
This teaching does not merely presuppose Paulinism and its 
consequences, to which indeed there is nowhere a clear reference. 
It already implies the existence of that Christianity which had 
begun on heathen soil to develop into an unfettered world-religion, 
and had carried with it all the healthier elements of Jewish 
Christianity. Hence the idea that, beginning with the mission of 
Jesus, this had been accomplished in a steady progress on lines 
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laid down from the first. But this fact calls, for explanation 
and a clear conception. And to these the doctrine of the Logos, 
which forms the kernel of the Gospel, assists us. This universal 
Christianity held by Jews was Alexandrian, 

The doctrine of the Divine Logos as the only Son of God, of 
the same nature with God, is placed by the Gospel at its 
head; it is quite different from Paul’s doctrine of the Son of 
God who as a heavenly spiritual Being assumed an earthly body. 
The Son of God was in Paul’s sense neither more nor less than the 
Messiah and Redeemer prepared beforehand by God. And the 
conception he formed of Him was wholly dependent on the 
mission thus assigned Him, and led neither to the essential 
divinity nor to the cosmic significance attributed to Him in the 
Fourth Gospel. But as the Pauline conception fell back upon the 
wide-spread Jewish idea of the heavenly world, in which the 
Messiah and the blessings of the heavenly kingdom had been 
created beforehand and only waited to be revealed, so this 
teaching had a basis of its own. The Johannine doctrine rested on 
the notion of the Logos held by Alexandrian Judaism, by which it 
had been used to transform the old faith in God into a philosophy 
intended to solve the whole problems of the universe, and to 
recommend that faith to heathen thinkers. It was possible for 
Christian teachers to appropriate the notion, without therefore 
passing over into the sphere of an alien mode of thought, or 
completely revolutionising their own. Its adoption was as 
legitimate and as unhesitating on the part of the Jewish Christians 
of Alexandria as on that of the Jews. The former also took their 
stand on the conviction that they rested on the faith of their 
fathers. The novel element added to Philo’s doctrine of the Logos 
was neither more nor less than that the Messiah, the manifested 
Son of God, was the Logos. This the Jewish philosophy had not 
realised: nay, it was impossible that it should know the truth, 
because it had not known the Son. But now the problem was 
solved, in the spiritual power of the Son and the conquest of the 


world by His Word. 


Z 
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Nobody maintains that the Johannine doctrine of the Logos 
rose, as it were, out of the ground, and without any historical 
antecedents. The language of the very prologue to the Gospel 
implies that the notion was familiar. An esoteric doctrine taught 
by Jesus, and now first brought to light, is inconceivable, unless 
we would deny to the whole tradition of the Synoptic Gospels 
. all connection with the primitive Apostles. It is impossible to 
establish other than an artificial connection between the notion 
and anything contained in the books of the Old Testament. 
Nowhere is the Word of God conceived as an independent Being ; 
still less is it an equivalent for the Messiah. And while the 
Rabbinic doctrine of the Memra of God found it in these books, 
it was only at a much later date. The Word of God, which 
as God was with God, from the beginning, without any other 
derivation than that it belonged to the Being of God, this Word 
as Creator of the world, as the Light in darkness, and the whole 
relative antithesis between light and darkness, life and death, 
above and beneath—all this, not merely the individual notions, 
but the whole conception, is only, but completely, to be found in 
Philo. And it will never be possible to explain, except by this 
derivation of the doctrine from Philo, what strikes us most in 
this Johannine teaching, especially the hypothesis of the cosmic 
antithesis, which is conceived as actual without any question 
as to its origin, and which does not disturb the thought of the 
unity of the world. 

There is the less reason for rejecting the derivation of the 
notion from Philo, since facts are not wanting to prove that the 
Alexandrian mode of thought made its way at an early date into 
the Christian Church. We may at any rate regard as a con- 
firmatory fact the above discussed Apollos, though we are limited 
in his case to the tendency and know nothing of his teaching. 
The letter to the Hebrews, which must have been written between 
AD. 70 and A.D. 90, furnishes us with clearer evidence. The 
statements in this writing do not go so far as the Johannine 
doctrine. Yet it also regards the Son as the Creator and pre- 
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server of the world, as the reflection of the Divine glory and the 
express image of the Divine nature, all which is expressed in 
the language of Philo. But it is only stated in the form of a pre- 
supposition borrowed from another source, and meant to support 
the proclamation and the priesthood of the Son in their truth 
and greatness; the circle of ideas is not itself dominated by it. 
The relation of the Son to God is, in the first place, the foundation 
from which to deduce His ascendency over the angels, and the 
superiority of His revelation. The letter to the Hebrews stands 
in a sense half-way between Pauline and Johannine teaching. 
It goes beyond the former by its adoption of the categories of 
Philo, especially for the cosmic position of the Son; but it con- 
fines itself within its limits in making the work of salvation the 
ultimate standard in reference to the conception of the Son. And 
precisely for this reason, that work does not simply consist, as 
in John’s Gospel, in the revelation of the Person of the Son, but 
in the High Priestly purification. An essential step had been 
taken, however, towards the adoption of the Alexandrian ideas. 
The Logos, with whom the Fourth Gospel starts, is a person. 
As such He is the original agent in the creation of the world, 
the bearer of light and life for men, He who became flesh; what 
He was as the primeval Logos with God, that He is as the Son 
who is with the Father, on the most confidential terms with 
Him, and therefore able to tell of Him what no one knew. _ Now 
the view that by this Logos, who was in the beginning with God, 
we may understand ‘the word’ of the Gospel is incorrect if meant 
to explain the conception, and yet it is not altogether on a wrong 
scent. It is so far correct that it affects a connecting link in 
the transference of the conception. The teaching of the Gospel 
had long been familiar with the term ‘Word of God, Adyos Tod 
$eob, and there are writings, especially later ones like those of 
Luke, which prefer it. The essential purport of this ‘ Word,’ is, 
however, Jesus Himself, His person. Now, when this person is 
called the Word of God to denote that He is essentially one 
with God, we have not merely a change of meaning. The two 
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applications are connected, the one being a natural intensification 
of the other; the conception of the perfect revelation of God in 
the Gospel passes into that of the perfect revelation of the Divine 
nature in general. Faith in the former found its ultimate ground 
in the latter. The Christian welcomed what the philosophic 
theology offered as supplementing and explaining his own thought. 
When this stage was reached, however, the freshly acquired and 
overwhelming conception changed faith into a new knowledge. 
Therefore in the Johannine doctrine believing is simply knowing, 
muoteve is equal to yweoxew. But the doctrine of the Logos 
has not grown out of the name used for the Gospel; it was 
adopted in the form of a complete statement; only its appro- 
priation was more easily carried out in this way. 

Now the philosophy which forms part of the Logos doctrine 
is not developed fully: the doctrines of creation and providence 
are confined to the prologue, and the ideas of life and light are 
in the course of the book used less in their cosmic than in their 
ethical significance. But this is not sufficient to justify the 
view that in these ethical and religious conceptions we possess 
the roots of the other, and that we can thus demonstrate the 
distinction between the teaching of Jesus—or at any rate, of the 
older tradition—and the speculative thought which merely formed 
an external addition to it. The philosophy was not merely a sort 
of covering hung over the history and the faith, but it defined 
the notions throughout. The light and life in the believer's con- 
sciousness as imparted to him by Jesus were simply what the 
Logos gave to the world. And nothing proves this connection 
more clearly than the fact that the Gospel regards him who 
accepted the word of Jesus as simply fulfilling the destiny that 
was already his, and as bringing to light the great cleavage that 
already existed between belief and unbelief. Any further philo- 
sophical treatment was prevented by the nature of the case. 
This limitation, however, of the doctrinal ideas on which the 
book is founded, has undoubtedly a deep significance, one that 
sheds light upon the whole course of the history. 
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The adoption of the doctrine of the Logos was not an adoption 


pure and simple; it involved its revision and transformation. 
Derived as it was from Jewish philosophy, it became on Christian 
soil an essentially new doctrine. This is virtually implied in the 
fact that the Logos became a person, in a sense wholly different 
from that of the Jews. But this led to a change in the thought 


of the moral influence of the Logos upon men. The communica- | 


tion of Divine powers in order to the purification from sin and 
a growing knowledge was transformed into the communication 
of the Christ Himself and of His whole nature. And by this 
means the Deity was brought down from the unattainable heights 
of the incomprehensible Supreme Being, and became a living 
personal unity. The believer had the Father, because he had 
the Son. The conception of the Supreme Being as a unity had 


passed into that of the indivisibility of the personal relationship. | 
Contained in the living consciousness of faith, it could not be | 


further analysed. But it was an actual possession. 

Here we have reached what is commonly called the mysticism 
of the Gospel; it does not appear as.a special department of the 
philosophy, but is entwined with it. On the notion of Christ as 
a truly Divine person, there was founded and reared a relation- 
ship in which the attitude of the disciples to Him went far 
beyond the devotion, trust, obedience, and love fitly offered to 
the human Messiah and messenger of God. It was a relation- 
ship which insisted above all on that perfect unity in the Spirit 
which found its pattern and its ground in the unity of the Son 
with the Father. Now Paul had certainly been the first to state 
the mystical ideas of ‘Christ in us, and of ‘the life in Christ.’ 
But the Christ of whom he was thinking was not Christ in 
the flesh, but the spiritual being as He was now known, the 
Christ who had come to life through death, and thus justified 
and regenerated us. In the Johannine conception, on the con- 
trary, there is no such distinction between the Divine Logos in 
Himself and the Logos in the flesh. The Jesus of history is the 
entire Logos; union with the latter is union with the historical 


A 
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personality; no longer is it said that ‘we know Christ no more 
after the flesh.’ Christ in the flesh is indeed on the way to His 
exaltation, but even while on the earth, in His personal manifesta- 
tion, He is already the Divine Being with whom such a union 
.can be formed. Thus did the Alexandrian Logos first assume 
a new form; the philosophical became a religious conception. 
The significance of the former consisted in the Logos being the 
Creator; the latter added that through Him the complete self- 
surrender of man to the Deity was consummated. As the Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy combined Jewish faith and heathen 
thought, so in John this monotheistic philosophy of the universe 
was united with the Christian doctrine of redemption. This did 
‘not altogether result from the application of the already existent 
conception of the Logos to the person of Jesus, from its use as 
furnishing a rational view and explanation of the latter. There 
must have been an additional motive, one of a personal character. 
The exuberant recollection of a disciple who in thought lost him- 
self in the Master took up this interpretation of His nature and 
impressed upon it the character of the faith. The result, what 
we have in the Fourth Gospel, is hardly capable of being ex- 
plained except by this combination. This is the crucial point 
in which the twofold aspect of the Gospel asserts itself and points 
to an origin, in itself divided, and yet one. 

The union, however, at so early a date of the personal faith 
in Jesus with the doctrine of the Logos in itself became of the 
greatest significance for the history of Christianity. It meant 
neither more nor less than that the Church had come to regard 
its religion as universal, and that in a form which prepared the 
way for the whole future amalgamation of the Christian idea 
with the highest thought of Greek philosophy. But it had a 
special importance at the historical moment at which it occurred, 
and that quite as much in reference to Paulinism as to the 
common Gentile Christianity. It cannot be denied that through- 
out the previous process of development the Christ of history 
had come to take a secondary place. With Paul this was the 
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necessary consequence of his own history; that he had not 
known Jesus clung to him to the end. And while his Judaistic 
opponents, who used this fact to justify their attacks, were in the 
wrong, since they were themselves as far as possible from under- 
Standing Jesus, yet they had hit on the weak point in his 
position. The consequence of this defect was that the splendour 
-of Jesus’ personal life and work was lost in the salvation secured 
by His death and resurrection, the living Man in the destiny 
appointed by the decree of God. 

Now the advance in the Johannine thought consisted simply 
in the transference of the ideal greatness of the belief to the 
life of Jesus Himself; and it is obvious of what immeasurable 
‘importance this was for the permanence of Christianity as a 
historical religion, and for its capacity for development when 
compared with the stereotyped doctrinal categories. To see this 
we need only realise how much more flexible, how much more 
-eapable of appropriation the Johannine ideal of Christ is than the 
Pauline doctrine of Christ. The whole provisions of a doctrine 
-of man’s salvation, essentially conceived in opposition to the 
doctrine of the law, the whole plan of the way to and in the 
grace of God, pales before the simple thought of the imitation 
-of Jesus, of the acceptance of His word, of faith in Himself. 
And when we compare this new creation with the common 
‘Christianity which, without the distinctively Pauline colouring, 
emanated from the Apostolic age, we find that they are similarly 
related. The rational monotheism of the latter, the preponder- 
ance alike of ethics and of faith in the resurrection, set in the 
foreground motives which, while they started from the name of 
Christ, recognised the Man Himself merely as their embodiment 
and pioneer. The Christ of the Synoptics failed adequately to 
counterbalance this tendency, as we see from the fact that the 
Church derived more from the Old Testament books than from 
the Gospel; the world in which the historical mission of Jesus 
“was fulfilled was too much out of sympathy with it, was incapable 
of fully understanding it. 
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It is somewhat strange, and at the first glance startling, that 
precisely the highest speculations as to the nature of Christ 
necessarily led back to the full appreciation of His historical 
personality. Yet that is the case. The immediate consequence 
of this process is the double aspect of the Gospel. Neither the 
narrative nor the words of Jesus can conceal their origin from 
the doctrine of the Logos; The supernatural, the absolutely 
miraculous conception of Godhead in the flesh, has created a 
picture which throughout transcends, like an all-pervading mani- 
festation, the real history, and is especially strange to our modern 
historical sense. And yet the saying is not unwarranted that 
it is an indispensable supplement to the Synoptic idea of Christ. 
and that from it alone we possess and understand the explana- 
tion of the whole higher influence of His personality. Its great 
charm, which was expressed by the ancients in the saying that 
while the other evangelists gave the body, John gave the spirit 
of the history, and which even to-day exerts a similar power 
over the minds of Christians, was due to the transference of the 
whole subsequent effect of the life, of its result for faith, into 
the history itself. By the very fact that it brings before us a 
wealth of allegory, the book has vindicated for the person of 
Christ its true place in the faith; and in the simple thought that 
in this personal Being the believer receives all he needs, John 
has secured for all time the position of that personality in the 
assurance of salvation. Words which seem strange if taken to- 
have been uttered by Christ concerning Himself are at once 
seen in another light, when they are regarded as coming from a 
disciple, and as revealing the after-influence of intercourse with 
Him. As such it was possible to subordinate them to the doctrine 
of the Logos, and to obtain from them material for this original 
theological Gospel, which in form is history, in contents a science- 
of the history. 

This distinctive character of the book has of itself brought 
us back to the question of its origin. The question is at once 
decided when we perceive that the Gospel aims at a complete- 
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vindication of the authority of an Apostle, that it must have 
emanated from a school which sought to transform into the 
common property of Christendom what it possessed and reverenced 
in its Apostolic head. In addition to this proof, however, we have 
the fact that the whole peculiarity of thought and aim is only 
to be explained from the above relationship. The appropriation 
of the conception of the Logos and its application to Christ 
would account neither for the confidence with which the history 
is described as that of the incarnate Logos, nor for the simplicity 
of the idea of faith, its wholly personal nature. We only get at 
the root of the matter by assuming that the exposition rests on 
the conception and authority of a creed genuinely Apostolic. By 
that alone is the problem presented by the whole phenomenon 
to be solved. It is inconceivable that a primitive Apostle should 
have carried out the combination of the Logos doctrine with the 


personal belief in Christ. But it is as inconceivable that it should “\ 


have been originally effected by a later writer without the powerful 
influence of the testimony of one of the Twelve. We are not 
alluding here to isolated passages containing historical matter. 
Although it is difficult to pick them out from the free version 
given by the author, there certainly do exist traces of such notes 
in the Gospel; every now and again we will see reason to suppose 
such an independent and genuine tradition in one or other of the 
incidents recorded. That, however, does not compel us to derive 
the whole from a single Apostolic teacher; such |traditions 
might exist in general circulation. But the case is wholly 
different with the grand pervading characteristic of personal 
devotion; the manner in which this dominates the whole is no 
consequence of the Logos doctrine, but the expression of experience. 
The descriptions in the two main divisions of the Gospel, in the 
one, of Jesus’ triumph over His enemies, in the other—the 
counterpart—of the irresistible attraction by which He drew His 
disciples to Himself, form a character-sketch which could only 
have been produced by a disciple whose character, whose spirit 
had been moulded and taken possession of by the experiences he 
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portrays. The circle of disciples who appropriated this formed a 
revived Christus-party in the higher sense. The powerful influence 
exerted by the personality of the Apostle is best illustrated by the 
_ fact of the school producing works so different as the Apocalypse 

» and the Fourth Gospel. The tendencies revealed in them may 
both have developed under his eyes; the greatness aud certainty 
of his faith dominate them ; but they allow also of the freedom 
of development. 


CHAPTER VIET 
EPHESUS—ALLIED COMPOSITIONS 


§ 1. Introductory 


THE teaching of the Fourth Gospel is mainly of a contemplative 
character ; it is not planned for the mission. In this also we can 
recognise the difference of the earlier period. The book is rather 
of an esoteric nature. And thus it is intelligible, indeed self- 
evident, that it made its way very slowly. We must not take it 
for granted that its history was identified with the lingering 
influence of the Apostle’s teaching in Ephesus. We are not 
compelled to believe that his disciples such as Polycarp shared 


the doctrines of the Gospel. Besides, it appeared at a time when, 


while Christianity was extending steadily and in part with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, the Churches of the separate provinces mainly 
pursued their own paths. Thus the Church of Asia Minor 
developed in its own way; the Fourth Gospel first gradually 
obtained full recognition in it, and then was circulated in other 
quarters. It was indeed somewhat different from the Synoptics; 
and required to make a way for itself with its teaching. When 
we compare the Gospel with the great phenomenon, so dangerous 
to religion, of the philosophical eclectic religion, the so-called 
Gnosticism, the conjecture is exceedingly natural that not only 
was there an affinity but a historical relation between them. The 
Gospel itself represents a Gnosis, a higher school of Christian 
knowledge. But even the content of the thoughts presents 


parallels. The explanation of the universe by the Divine Logos, 
237 
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,and the ideas of life and light, remind one of the Gnostic 
doctrines of development in the Godhead, and of the origin of the 
universe ; the antithesis of light and darkness recalls the Gnostic 
series of worlds. Nor are traces of the illusory form ascribed to 
Christ by Gnosticism awanting in the Gospel. But the latter 
does not presuppose the existence of the heresy; it has neither 
| borrowed from nor argued against it. The opposition which it 
kept in view was wholly confined to hostile Judaism. If there 
was any historical relation in the case, it was that, not Gnosticism 
in general, but individual schools found their starting-point, or at 
least support for their views, in the Gospel. 


§ 2. The Epistles of John. 


On the other hand a historical relation of a different kind 
made its appearance. The Johannine school found cause to 
combat Gnosis. The first of the letters ascribed to John in our 
Canon belongs to the school; it represents the spirit and thoughts 
of the Gospel, but overwhelming indications show that it was 
written later. Expressions are here repeated which occur in the 
Gospel and only there find their true context and are perfectly 
intelligible. The thoughts of the Evangelist are popularised, as if 
transplanted into another sphere, and at the same time, in part, 
rendered superficial. The letter itself refers to a past period of 
the Church, at whose beginning it places instruction through the 
Gospel. Its date is marked by its reference to the controversy 
about the purity of the Church and the possibility of repentance, 
a question which, from our other information, became current at 
about the time when the great Gnostic systems arose—a coin- 
cidence also involved in the nature of the case. For the rest, the 
writing is by no means a letter proper, but a didactic composition 
in the form of an exhortation which could be used anywhere. 
The style is aphoristic, with parentheses and resumption of the 
thought: in this we have also an imitation of the Gospel, but 
without the grand trait of intuition which prevails in the latter. 
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The exhortation of the letter is not, however, merely positive, a 
general Christian charge to live holily and adhere to the faith. 
On the contrary, it is directed against definite heresies and 
opponents: the letter has a polemic aim. The time is described 
as one in which there lived many antichrists, Antichrist is there- 
fore no longer regarded as one destructive power antagonistic to 
Christianity ; he is resolved into a plurality of energies, and the 
antichrists are the preachers of false and disintegrating doctrines. 
Even this general sketch points to Gnosticism. But further, the 
distinctive doctrines of the heresy are combated and rejected—the 
thought of a darkness in the Godhead—Docetism in the doctrine 
of Christ, both as regards His manifestation and His death— 
Antinomianism and the contention that those who were spiritual 
possessed a character in itself sinless. All this points to a period 
which had to do, not merely with the beginnings of Gnosis, but 


with the doctrines of the great Gnostics. The Johannine 4 


tradition was now defending itself with all its energy against this 
phase of a speculation which had drawn its support from its own 
teaching. 

The second letter of John is neither more nor less than a short 
extract from the first; it has an external motive, and is addressed 
to a definite, though unknown, Church. Trouble threatened the 
Church from the Gnostic teaching which is now combated. The 
third letter seems to be closely connected with the second. It 
only hints obscurely at the doctrinal schism ; its object is different, 
though closely related, being to fortify the authority of the 
head of the Church against partisan efforts, and at the same 
time to strengthen a supervision which served to protect the good 
cause. 

These letters of John are therefore the oldest testimony to the 
continuous influence of the Johannine Gospel. They supplement 
it in so far as the appeals of the first bring vividly before us the 
full authority of the Apostle, while the exhortations, from their 
aphoristic form and repetitions, appear, in part at least, to have 
been taken from a collection of his sayings handed down by 
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tradition. Looking at the whole matter, however, it is remarkable 
and worthy of reflection that this very Church of Asia Minor had 
become, in a pre-eminent fashion, the nursery of the primitive 
Apostolic tradition. Though the name of Peter was exalted so 
highly elsewhere, it was impossible for it to gather round it any- 
thing of the sort, because there was no school. The letter of 
Clement gives Peter the highest place; but when drawing from 
the teaching of its predecessors it had only Paul, or Paul’s 
disciples, to fall back upon. In the Church of Asia Minor the 
production of doctrine and the authority went hand in hand. 


§ 3. The Letters to the Ephesians and the Colossians. 


The zeal with which the Fourth Gospel defends the authority 
of John indicates that that authority was not undisputed, or at 
least that it was not generally known and acknowedged. This may 
mean that in Rome and a great portion of the Church Peter alone 
enjoyed after a fashion the supreme dignity of a primitive 
Apostle, and that would explain the effort of the Johannine 
school. But the explanation of the fact is strengthened, if we may 
suppose that after the death of John opinions were divided, even 
in Asia Minor, as to which had been the greater. And, according 
to all appearance, a controversy arose in that region as to 
authorities similar to the one waged about forty years before in 
Corinth. It would have been wonderful if the name of Paul had 
not been again brought forward on this occasion. Now an 
attempt of the sort was without doubt made in the letters to 
Timothy ; but these belong to a still later date. Yet even before 
them, at the very time of the controversy, the effort seems to have 
been made with the letters to the Ephesians and to the Colossians. 
And these letters are specially significant, in that they aim at a 
development of Pauline teaching and an intervention in the 
conflicts of the times, in a way which presents a real parallel to 
the Johannine school. 


Even if the mention of the place is wanting in the inscription, 
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the so-called letter to the Ephesians reveals its destination in the 
allusion to Tychicus (vi. 21). It is distinctly stated that the letter 
is to be taken as written by Paul from prison, while on the other 
hand, in the very same passage, it betrays its composition by another 
writer in the elaborate instruction given as to Paul himself and 
his vocation (iii. 1 ff). And this alone renders it conceivable that 
Paul should here have addressed the Gentile Christians, acting 
as the representative of the Jewish section of the Church in a 
way quite foreign to the Paul of history. It is only the fictitious 
Paul we can imagine declaring in the above capacity to the 
Gentiles that they had been accepted, not as aliens and strangers, 
but as true members of the commonwealth and household of God, 
having been admitted through the redemptive work of Christ, 
though called from afar to share in it. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
was thus brought into the present. He is not indeed altogether 
the man who once defended the rights of the Gentiles. But he 
represents the principles of equality and of the unity of the 
Church, and by this means his memory is revived in a manner 
which has a peculiar significance of its own in face of the 
Johannine school and its attitude in this question. He is, how- 
ever, brought into competition with the teaching of that school in 
another respect: as one who had perceived and taught no less 
completely than John the universal significance of the person of 
Christ. For the Son was not merely the instrument chosen by 
the loving will of God for the redemption and reconciliation of all 
men; but this Divine will had decreed that in Him all things, in 
heaven as well as on earth, should be brought under one Head. 
The Jews had therefore already hoped for the Christ. But what 
had now been revealed through Him was for them, as for the 
whole world, a secret, and the mystery was first made manifest to 
His Apostles and prophets; it had formerly been hidden even 
from the spirits of heaven, the dominions and powers in the 
celestial world. The Church possessed the mystery, ie. Christ, 
in herself; she was His body, His complement: He it was, how- 
ever, who filled all in all. The saints were destined, while being 
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themselves possessed by Him, to attain that ‘fulness of God, 
and also the maturity inherent in the ‘fulness of Christ.’ This 
cosmic destination of the Gospel—the mystery of the Aeons and 
its present revelation—the idea of the wAjpwyua in Christ and of 
its realisation in the Church—these are the essential doctrines in 
which a speculative system was developed, quite as original as 
the Johannine with which it was compared. They have their 
points of contact with the Pauline teaching; but they go beyond 
it. Paul had only foreshadowed thoughts like these as the 
ultimate background; here Pauline universalism has become a 
mystical theory. And he had not applied the idea of the all- 
pervading Godhead to the Church, but had looked forward to it 
as belonging to the final state hereafter. 

The parallel letter to the Colossians reveals the same circle of 
thoughts, and a similar relation to the Paul of history. It has the 
advantage over the other of a definite historical occasion, and a 
corresponding object for its being written. It also adheres to 
history, in that Paul never visited the Phrygian city, Christianity 
having been planted there by his disciple Epaphras. Thus the 
explanations given by Paul as to himself and his mission can be 
accounted for. The language again in certain passages is more 
reminiscent of the Apostle than in Ephesians. Paragraphs 
certainly occur here also in which we have long-winded scholastic 
explanations such as mark the other epistle. But side by side 
with these we have parts which are full of life, and are quite like 
the Pauline letters in heartfelt warmth and in the strong light 
they cast upon the thought. On the other hand, this letter also 
gives the first place to the cosmic mystery of the Christ—of 
Christ the bearer of the fulness of the Godhead, and the agent in 
the Divine completion of all things. Certain aspects of this idea 
are still more definitely stated. Its basis is given in the fact that 
in Christ, the first-born of creation, all things in heaven and earth, 
and very specially invisible powers of every kind, were called 
into existence, And so also we find its application in the state- 
ment that His atoning work was meant not merely for man- 
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kind, but extended to celestial as well as earthly beings, that 
what was in heaven also required to be brought to God through 
Him. The place given to the Church in this work is emphati- 
cally shown in the declaration that the afflictions of the 
Christians form part of it, and so the sufferings of Paul himself 
belong to the afflictions of Christ as their necessary supplement 
and completion. 

Now the teaching.of the letter was designed to combat and 
to guard the readers against a heresy. They had been heathens, 
and had been converted from heathenism to Christianity. Indeed 
the danger to their faith was due to ‘a philosophy and deceit 
after the tradition of men, after the elements of the world and 
not after Christ. This does not compel us to assume that the 
heresy was heathen in its origin. Philosophy, it is true, is not 
a term used by Paul to denote Jewish religiousness. But its 
use is founded on the Alexandrian idiom, and the Jewish cultus 
could be referred, as we see from the Galatian letter, to the 
elements of the world. In discussing the heresy more closely, 
the letter then in point of fact uses language similar to that of 
Galatians in speaking of the judging of other men’s consciences 
in the matter of food and drink, of feasts, new-moons, and 
Sabbaths. It further describes the heretics as men who indulged 
in the worship of angels and in visions, and thus lost Christ as 
the Head,—in absolute contradiction to the true doctrine accord- 
ing to which all celestial powers were subordinate to Him, But 
further, at the close of the whole disquisition, the letter speaks 
of the imposition of commands no longer related to the Jewish 
cultus, but representative of a comprehensive asceticism which 


plainly rested on a dualistic basis. We have no other historical » 


knowledge of a doctrine combining all these features. It is to 
be found neither in Essenism nor in Ebionitism; nor are we 
acquainted with any form of Gnostic teaching which would corre- 
spond to it in this exact synthesis. 

However, our knowledge is not exhaustive, and unless we 
had other reasons for questioning it, we should require to content 
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ourselves with the fact. A way is offered out of the difficulty 
by the view that not one but two parties are described. But 
this can only be worked out artificially. Accordingly it is at 
all events open to us to ask, whether the simpler and natural 
explanation is not to be found in the assumption that a new 
phenomenon is controverted in the name of Paul, but also after 
the pattern of Pauline polemic, and with the use of relevant 
ideas borrowed from it. In that case we have merely a pre- 
paratory introduction in the Pauline manner in the sentences: 
‘So let no man judge you as to food or drink, or in regard to 
holy-day, new-moon, or Sabbath; these are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is Christ’s.’ Then, however, the writer 
takes up and condemns the heresies of his time—angelolatry and 
dualistic asceticism—in the passage that starts afresh with ‘Let 
no man deprive you of the reward.’ That this is the chief sub- 
ject appears from the preliminary teaching concerning Christ, the 
distinctive kernel of which consists, in fact, in the subordination 
of the angels to Christ, and the need, even for that world of 
spirits, of reconciliation. Even yet we have not obtained a view 
to correspond accurately to a known historical quantity; but we 
do possess one simpler and more self-consistent than if it were 
hampered with the adjunct of Jewish ritualism. It has a his- 
torical parallel at all events in the early beginnings of an encra- 
titic mode of thought in combination with a doctrine of spirits 
indicative of dualism. As the strictly monotheistic Logos doctrine 
formed the antithesis to such speculations, so Paul is now intro- 
duced as having already exploded the whole heresy in his teaching. 
We have in any case a first stage of Gnosticism; it may be 
regarded asa parallel and counterpart to that form of its initial 
existence dealt with in the epistles of the Apocalypse. The doctrine 
of spirits, which in them led to Antinomianism, leads in this epistle 
to its allied opposite in dualistic asceticism. 

Now while this is sufficient to make it extremely probable 
that the epistle to the Colossians was a post-Apostolic production 
of a Pauline school, two additional grounds can be alleged in 
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support of our conclusion. The one is involved in the catalogue 
of social duties, which the letter has in common with that to 
the Ephesians, and which can hardly be ascribed to Paul; it 
points rather to the need of rules felt by the Gentile Christians 
of a subsequent generation. The other ground is suggested by 
the salutation-section of the letter; doubts are raised by the ex- 
planatory notes as to individuals, and very specially by the 
separation of Paul’s adherents into Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the importance obviously assigned to the former, whether 
we compare these features with the practice and ideas of the 
Apostle, or with the destination of the letter for a Gentile 
Christian Church. The letter to Philemon is closely connected 
with that to the Colossians in both these respects; this fact can 
only confirm, however, the view taken of the latter in so far as 
the former brief composition is evidently designed to present by 
means of an example new teaching for the Christian life, its 
allegorical character being at once apparent in the name Onesimus. 

It is not to be denied that sentences due to Paul may possibly 
have been adopted in one or other of the two epistles; and that 
to the Colossians especially suggests this. But there is no sure 
ground on which to distinguish them, and the relation of the 
letters to each other does not help us to one; for they were in 
all probability written, not in succession, but together. This is 
indicated in Col. iv. 16, if we are at all entitled to take the letter 
to Laodicea there mentioned as our epistle to the Ephesians. 
The charge, that whenever the one is read the other is to be read 
also, implies that they were meant to supplement each other, 


and were composed, with that object, on one complete plan. Both “ 


therefore start from the same ideas, the same doctrine; the aim 
of the one is to recommend the liberty of the Church through 
its constitution, that of the other to defend on the same basis 
the faith of Christ against the intrusion of alien teaching. It is 
distinctive, however, of the Church of Asia Minor, that its wants are 
here again met with a mystical doctrine of the development of the 
world, and that this doctrine is placed under the name of Paul. 


’ 


BOOK V 
THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER I 
THE MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGATION 
SECTION I. GENERAL VIEW 
§ 1. Nature of the Meeting. 


WHEN we speak of the meetings of the Christian communities 
we include what is commonly called Divine service. The former 
name is, however, the more correct. It at all events precludes 
all those ideas of a ritual observance which have been borrowed, 
either from the older religions, or from the later practice of 
Christian Churches. In point of fact a Divine service in the 


stricter sense held no place in those meetings. What was done 


at them was not meant to influence Deity; not even worship 
was the chief object; the central idea was the common expression 
of the faith as such. Our nearest parallel to this practice is the 
synagogue, whose service consisted essentially in instruction in 
the law, and was devoted to the sacred writings.. In the Chureh 
the object already was to cherish the religious possession in the 
spiritual life. But among believers another possession took the 
place of the law, namely, Christ, and this change involved a 
different kind of observance. As a matter of fact, the case was 
in all points such that what was done in these meetings had 
become something wholly original, the independent creation of 
the faith, resting only in external features to some extent on his- 


torical precedents and foundations. 
246 
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Virtually the same form is presented by these meetings in 
the different parts of the Apostolic letters; hardly any important 
distinction existed between the Jewish and the Gentile Christian 
Churches. We certainly know very little about the meetings of 
the former. There is a short description in Acts ii. 42, where 
we are told that ‘the Church adhered to the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and prayers’; but even 
this cannot be said to present us with a view of the meetings. 
It is rather a picture of the general state of the community, as 
it existed after the increase at Pentecost. All we can infer from 
Acts vi. 4 is that ‘a ministry of the word’ was allotted by the 
writer to the Apostles, while the breaking of bread points to a 
gathering for that purpose. It is evident that the author of the 
Acts had only general and vague ideas of these meetings of the 
primitive Church. And we have no other source of information ; 
the Catholic epistles, including that of James, belong to ie 
times ; nor does Paul tell us anything about them. Yet indica- 
tions are not wanting in details, that the distinctive phenomena 
of the later period reached back to the early Church. We only 
obtain clear descriptions, however, from Paul; and these naturally 
apply to the new Churches, and of those principally to that of 
Corinth alone. Besides Paul’s statements, the Apocalypse is 
specially worthy of attention. It only presents us with pictures 
of a meeting and Divine service in heaven, and these are con- 
ceived as typical; but the delineation without doubt followed 
the actual proceedings in the Church on earth. This is at once 
implied in the fact that the seer, who is compelled on the Lord’s 
day in Patmos (i. 10) to absent himself from the meeting of the 
Church, is able, as if to atone for the deprivation, to take part 
in the heavenly service. What he there saw in a series of acts 
is therefore at any rate suggestive of what usually occurred at 
the actual meetings of the Church. Of course, it is a question 
how far the Apocalypse refers to the primitive Christian Church. 
But since the book certainly belonged to a line of development 
wholly independent of Paul, the comparison at any rate furnishes 
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a proof of the essential unity of ritual where it results in a com- 
plete and consistent sketch. 

As regards the primitive Church, we have to begin with the 
fact that it was not prepared to invent a Divine service of its 
own. For whatever may have been the participation of the 
Church in the Temple service in detail, it adhered to the Temple. 
The institution of another service is in any case out of the ques- 
tion. Accordingly the meetings can only have been meant for 
the mutual expression, confirmation, and exposition of their faith 
in Christ. An entirely opposite relation to their ancient religion 
led the Gentile Christians to the same result. Their new faith 
was absolutely opposed to the old, and therefore to the whole 
form of its cultus. The essential feature of the latter, the in- 
fluencing of the Deity through sacrifices, was therefore excluded 
from their usages; and so for them also nothing was left but the 
asseveration of their faith in common with their fellow-Christians. 

Paul uses the term Aoyex?) NaTpela to describe the Christian 
service (Rom. xii. 1). This is not identical with Aatpeva wvev- 
patixn; the Apostle did not intend in this passage to state that 
the service was performed under the direction and with the help 
of the Divine Spirit; but he meant that as distinguished from 
every form of sacrificial worship the Christian service was per- 
formed in and by the worshipper himself, and under law to 
thought or the guidance of reason (cf. Phil. iii. 3). In the same 
way the term Xevroupyeiv, applied by the Lxx. to the Temple 
service, has been connected by Paul, in keeping with its deriva- 
tion, with efforts made on behalf of Church objects (2 Cor. ix. 12). 
The connotation in both passages is ethical; and if we regard 
the meetings as meant for worship, the worship is only to be 
thought of as ethical. The congregation itself is called by Paul 
éxxdnola, so also in the writings dependent on Pauline literature 
and on the other hand in the Apocalypse, but only exceptionally 
in the Gospels, in Matthew. The full name is the ée«Anola tod 
Geod (1 Cor. x. 32, Gal. i 13), and to it as such belong all the 
gifts of God essential to the edification of the community 
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(1 Cor. xii. 28), All that took place in the meeting was for the 
common benefit (1 Cor. xiv. 3., 26), for the instruction and guid- 
ance of all (1 Cor. iv. 17). 


§ 2. Two Kinds of Meeting. 


A whole series of subjects relative to the meetings are dis- 
cussed from xi. 1 to xiv. 40, in the classic source for their history, 
viz. 1 Cor. The passage is not exhaustive; it relates to matters 
in which an admonition had become necessary, or as to which 
the Apostle had been questioned, viz., the veiling of women, the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the gifts of the Spirit, prophecy, 
speaking with tongues, order in the congregation, and the behaviour 
of the women. Yet the discussion is comprehensive enough to 
give us all the information we require as to these customs. It 
is true of the whole of them that they belonged to the congrega- 
tion of the whole community. We are told in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper (x1. 18, 20, 22), that the members of the Church 
assembled év éxxAyoia, and él to avo; accordingly people met 
who were of the most varied social conditions (xi. 21 f.). So 
also in the regulations as to speaking with tongues it is implied 
(xiv. 23) that the whole community assembled (cf. ver. 4, 5, 12, 
19, 28). And the general instruction as to the order (xiv. 26, ff.) 
was given with a view to general meetings. 

The question rises, however, whether all these observances 
belonged to one or to different meetings. On this point we have 
no direct statement. The report made by Pliny, the governor 
of Bithynia, to Trajan in the post-Apostolic age, relates that the 
Christians confessed when under examination : quod essent solita stato 
die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secwm . 
invicem—quibus peractis morem sibt discedendi fuisse, rursusque 
coéundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuwm tamen atque innoxium. 
Here accordingly two meetings were held on the same day. Justin 
Martyr, on the other hand, undoubtedly describes the Sunday service 
as a single meeting, at which there were reading and preaching 
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and the celebration of the Eucharist. But this was almost fifty 
years afterwards, and there is no longer any mention of a common 
meal in the usual sense. It remains probable that in the post- 
Apostolic order described by Pliny we have the continuance of the 
Apostolic practice. And the two meetings are supported by the 
difficulty of supposing that time could have been found at one 
and the same sederunt both for the Lord’s Supper, as described in 
1 Cor. xi., and for the number of deliverances and addresses 
implied in chap. xiv. Besides the assembly differed wholly in 
character in these two cases. 

This conjecture is further confirmed by the language used by 
the Apostle (1 Cor. xi. 33 and xiv. 26) when speaking of the 
meetings. He says in the former passage: ‘when you come 
together to eat, ets To gharyety. He could only express himself 


~thus if the meal was the whole object of the meeting. In the 


latter he says correspondingly : ‘when you come together, each 
one has a psalm, a teaching,’ etc. ‘Let all things however be done 
unto edifying. In this list of different yet allied matters the 
object of the meeting is again stated exhaustively. Hence it 
follows that there existed side by side two kinds of meetings 
for different purposes. 

Our conclusion is confirmed by the possibility of unbelievers 
being present in the one meeting, a contingency absolutely in- 
applicable to that for the Lord’s Supper. First it is assumed 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16-19) that during the speaking with tongues an 
idt@Tns would be present; and that in a place definitely assigned 
to him. Now the Idiotes was not an unbeliever; on the contrary 
he was expected to join in the Amen. We might take him to 


have been any one who only took part passively in the kind of 


address being delivered at the time, because he did not possess 
that particular spiritual gift. But he was more probably, accord- 
ing to the language applied to Greek associations for worship, one 
who while he adhered to the congregation had not yet joined 
it, and in that case was still unbaptized. Even this position 
excluded him from participation in the Church’s meal; and if 
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there was only one meeting we would require to suppose that such 
listeners had to leave before the meal was taken, a supposition. 
which xi. 33 makes highly improbable. This applies still more 
strongly in the case of the unbelievers, or out and out unchristian, 
who are also supposed capable of entering the meeting (xiv. 23 f.). 
They are classed with the Idiotae in that the only impression that 
could be produced upon them by the unintelligible speaking with | 
tongues of a whole congregation was that the members were mad, 
while, on the other hand, neither class could fail to experience a 
deep moral infiuence from the rational speech of the prophets. 
Accordingly, not only could adherents enter the meetings where 
prophecy and speaking with tongues were practised, but even 
men who were entirely outside the pale of the Church. But they 
cannot possibly have taken part in the meal (see x. 16 ff, 
x1. 20 f.), and at that there were certainly no spectators present. 

Both kinds of meetings may, however, have taken place on the 
same day. That particular days were appointed for them can be 
inferred from the fact that the meeting is always regarded as of 
special and not of everyday occurrence. Now in the Apocalypse 
(i. 10) the day of the Lord is not only defined as the day of the 
vision, but clearly also as that of Divine service. Again, in 
1 Cor. xvi. 2, believers are told to lay past on the first day of the 
week for the fund for the saints, not merely to keep the money in 
their own hands, but to hand it over, that it might not be 
necessary to begin collecting on the Apostle’s arrival; and it is 
most probable that this was done at a meeting, and that the 
day named had already been adopted in Corinth as that of divine 
service. 


§ 3. Baptism. 


Baptism comes under the head of the meetings, not because 
it was administered at them, but because it was a condition of full 
participation in them. From all our authorities, especially Paul, 
there can be no doubt that it was practised from an early 
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date in the Apostolic period. And we also know that, like the 
baptism of Jewish proselytes and that of John, it signified the 
purification which formed the condition of union with Jesus and 
.His Church. 

On the other hand, it cannot be proved that the rite takes us 
back to Jesus Himself. Jesus found the baptism of John in exis- 
tence, and in His first adherents He also inherited to some extent the 
results of His predecessor’s work. The Synoptic Gospels at least 
do not show that He Himself established the practice. They make 
Him express Himself to the last in terms of approval of John’s 
baptism (Matt., xxi. 25; Mark, xi. 30; Luke, xx. 4). It is said 
of Jesus at the outset that He would not baptize with water like 
John, but with the Holy Spirit, or with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire (Matt., iii. 11; Luke, i. 16; Mark, i. 8; Acts, i. 5, xi. 16). 
And it is afterwards stated that a baptism through sufferings 
awaited His disciples (Mark, x. 38 f.; Luke xii. 50). There is 
not a word here of any symbolical act, like John’s baptism, either 
in the case of the baptism with the Holy Spirit or of that with 
fire; and it makes no difference whether we understand by the 
latter the judgment, or see in it an allusion to the flash of light 
which according to the Gospel of the Ebionites accompanied 
Jesus’ baptism by John. We can account for Jesus’ failure to 
baptize by assuming that He had no desire as yet to found an 
exclusive society. It is only in the latest portions of the Synoptic 
Gospels that the rite of Christian baptism is referred to a 
command of Jesus, and, in fact, to one made after the resurrection 
(Matt., xxviii, 19; Mark, xvi. 16). In later times there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether Jesus baptized Himself, or by 
deputy ; John’s Gospel first makes Him baptize beside the Baptist 
(iil. 22, 26), but this is afterwards corrected (iv. 2) to the effect 
that He did not do so Himself, but only caused it to be done by His 
disciples. From this it is clear that the later Christians felt 
themselves impelled to trace the Apostolic practice as far as 
possible to Jesus. How it arose in the earliest period can no 
longer be determined. In any case, however, it emanated from the 
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primitive Church. For the rest, we are entirely dependent upon 
the description of the practice in Paul. 

Paul speaks of baptism in various connections (Rom. vi. 3-5; 
Te@orsis 13-L7 9x0 2, sain 13, xvi-295 Gal: nin 27a)e it is clear 
from 1 Cor. xu. 13 and Gal. iii. 27 f. that it denoted reception 
into the Church; the baptized were from that time members of 
the body of Christ and brethren; all social distinctions were at an 
end for them. The higher aspect and reason of this was (Rom. 
vi. 3-5) that they had yielded themselves to Christ; and the effect 
of His death and resurrection, as was expressed by the symbolical 
act, now extended to them. That act itself consisted in sub- 
mersion (Rom. vi. 4). We cannot exactly learn what words were 
used. The Apostle says (1 Cor. i. 13; ef. Gal. iii. 27), that they 
were baptized into the name of Christ, e¢s ro dvowa; this means 
first that they were dedicated to Christ, as the Israelites were 
dedicated to Moses (1 Cor. x. 2); but for that very reason we 
must conclude that this was expressed in words. Further, the 
same thing is implied in the parallel phrase (xii. 13), viz., that the 
baptized was led to the Church, eis év c@pya. It cannot be denied 
that this also may have been expressed in words ; it may, however, 
have been included in the ‘name of Christ.’ The whole signi- 
ficance imputed to the act is revealed by a custom mentioned by 
Paul (1 Cor. xv. 29) and plainly homologated by him, one therefore 
which cannot well be regarded as peculiar to the Corinthian 
Church: namely, that members of the Church received baptism 
for those who had died. This substitution could only be made 
use of in cases where the dead man had adhered to the Gospel 
while in life. But it appeared necessary because he could only in 
this way have an interest in Christ at the resurrection. On the 
other hand, the baptism of children is probably precluded by the 
view (1 Cor. vii. 14) that the children of Christians were sanctified 
as such. Baptism is combined with the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 
x. 1-4) by the typical application to both of the guidance of 
Israel through the sea and desert; together they established 
Christ’s right to His own and their claim upon Him. 
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On the other hand, Paul knows nothing of a communication of 
the Spirit in baptism by definite individuals specially qualified. 
* Otherwise he could not have spoken with satisfaction, as in 
1 Cor. i. 14-17, of having baptized only a few people in Corinth, 
and of not regarding baptism as part of his Apostolic duties, It 
is obvious from this how remote already is the description of 
the Book of Acts which represents baptism as being completed by 
the imposition of hands, as imparting the Holy Spirit, and as being 
performed by the Apostles, Thus it is administered by Peter 
(viii. 17 ff.) and by Paul himself (xix. 2-6). For the rest, the 
same book makes it throughout denote entrance into the Church 
(ii. 38, 41, vill. 12, 13, 16, 38, ix. 18, x. 47, 48, xvi. 15, 33, xvmi. 8, 
xix. 5 (xxii. 16)), and defines it as baptism into the name of 
Christ (e¢s vill. 16, xix. 5), but also on or concerning the name of 
Jesus Christ (é7) t@—ii. 38), and in it, by it (év, x. 48). In the 
same period the formula was already in use: Into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit (Matt. xxviii. 19), a 
formula explained in 2 Cor, xiii. 13. 


SECTION II.—THE MEETING FOR THE WORD 


§ 1. Order, 


For the earlier period the Acts gives us the idea that the 
Apostles alone took charge of the word of the Lord in the Church 
(ii. 42, vi. 2-4), and with this it combines prayer. But it also 
starts with the view that the Spirit had been imparted to all 
the members, and it shows us traces of the prophecy existent in 
the Church from the first. Hence it is impossible to think of the 
addresses or communications having been delivered exclusively by 
particular individuals or classes. But further, the Jews had been 
familiarised by the synagogue with a different practice; for in 
it any one at all might speak who was able. A change is 
conceivable in this respect in heathen countries, at least at first, 
the members of the Church being there without the necessary 
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knowledge, and therefore much more dependent on their Apostles. 
But, on the other hand, national characteristics and tendencies 
were calculated to lead to the same’general participation in this — 
part of the service, And that they did we learn unequivocally 
from Paul. 

In 1 Cor. Paul deals principally with those congregational 
outpourings which, under a craving at least to some extent morbid, 
were most strongly cultivated in that Church and had actually 
resulted in excesses. First he treats of the speaking with tongues, 
and then of prophecy. Finally he finds himself led to lay down 
regulations which, while they referred in the first place to these 
two forms of utterance, applied to the order to be observed at 
the meetings in general, and afford an insight into all that occurred 
at them (xiv. 26-36). 

“When you come together, he begins, ‘you have either a 
psalm, a teaching, a revelation, a tongue, or an exposition; let all 
things be done unto edifying.” He meant, doubtless, that the 
different kinds of addresses here enumerated came from the 
Church itself, that they emanated from any of the members, 
and that the latter were perfectly independent, speaking entirely 
on their own impulse. For the rest, they came to the meeting as 
a rule with their minds made up and fully prepared; for the 
Apostle does not speak of one member being generally qualified 
for one kind of utterance, another for another. What he means is 
that they came provided with their contribution to the particular 
service, a statement which does not exclude the assumption that 
besides those who brought a revelation there were others who only 
received theirs at the meeting. Just because the addresses were 
brought, there existed the desire to come to the front which 
caused the Apostle to exhort the Church to do everything in 
the way that would tend to edification. As matters then stood 
this rule was not observed, at least in speaking with tongues and 
prophesy. Too many strove to take a part; the one would not 
wait until the other had finished, nor would a speaker give way to 
a member who intimated his desire to speak. To this the 
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regulations refer. Those who spoke with tongues were to come 
forward two or three at a time, and that in turn. So also the 
prophets were to present themselves in twos or threes; but if any 
other had then a revelation, the previous speaker was to stop 
and let him declare it. Each class required a rule for itself; the 
speakers with tongues were not to be permitted to appear unless 
an interpreter was present ; and the prophets were to have their 
message tested. With reference to prophecy the Apostle further 
observes that all could wait and take part in it in turn; and again 
that this restraint was practicable, since the spirit of the prophet 
was under the control of the prophet. The last addition to F 
instructions consists in the command that the women were to 
speak at the meeting. We see from xi. 5 that women also 
prophesied ; this was not, however, to occur at the congregational 
meetings. For the rest it appears from the instructions that the 
members of the congregation sat; he who wished to speak stood 
up. 

The abuses here discussed would not have been possible unless 
the rising and delivery of addresses had been perfectly uncon- 
trolled. We must not regard this custom as in itself an instance 
of degeneracy, or even as a peculiarity of the Corinthian Church. 
On the contrary, the regulations of the Apostle confirm the custom 
in its fundamental features, and it is specially significant that he 
presents the appearance of all the members in the capacity of 
prophets as a thing to be aimed at. But what he says was not 
meant for this Church alone; these rules were to apply every- 
where. At one point, the reference to the women question, he 
appeals expressly to the general practice of the Churches (xi. 16, 
xiv. 33, 36). Now, the Apostle’s instructions certainly applied 
merely to the speaking with tongues and prophecy; in them the 
excesses existed. But the voluntary character of the addresses 
extended also to the rest. For the statement that all brought 
their contribution to the meeting is made quite generally as some- 
thing taken for granted; they came provided with psalms and 
lessons as well as with tongues and revelations; and there was 
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no distinction made—every member of the Church had his part. 
Hence these meetings were wholly designed for the exchange of 
spiritual benefit, and therefore were dependent on the free partici- 
pation of members. The ideal basis of this practice consisted in 
the Charismata, the specialised gifts of the Divine Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 4-11, 27-30; Rom. xii. 6, 7), which yet constituted the Church 
as the body of Christ through the unity of the Spirit. An unre- 
stricted intercourse like this of all with all would have been 
inconceivable without such a spiritual life, wholly extraordinary 
in its nature. Even as it was, it called for the exhortation to 
self-restraint and harmony (1 Oor. xii. 11 ff), and rendered certain 
nie necessary for the outward order. Nay, the question arose 
whether every utterance really sprang from the Spirit of God. 
And the confession of Jesus necessarily reassured them, since 
they were convinced that no one could come to call Him Lord 
without that Spirit (xii. 3). 


§ 2. Prayer 


If we are to suppose that the above cited assurance had a 
definite reference, then the conjecture is natural that it applied 
to a regular act, that the speaker either himself began by invoking 
Jesus as xvpios, or at least took part in an invocation by the 
Church; and this would imply a confession uttered at the begin- 
ning of the whole service. Inthe meantime, nothing more definite 
is to be known on the subject. 

We have comparatively little information as to the first kind 
of utterance mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 26), namely, prayer. 
The spocevyai are included in the characteristics of the Christians 
in Acts ii. 42. We may say that this was more a matter of course 
than any of the others. Paul mentions the man of prayer next 
the man of prophecy (1 Cor. xi. 4); in xiv. 15 he sets intelligible 
prayer in the Church side by side with the pneumatic speaking 
with tongues. In Rom. xii. 12 he calls upon the Church as a 
Church to ‘continue steadfastly in prayer.’ In certain cases (eg. 
Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 11, ix. 12-14), he speaks in such a way of 
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the treatment of a subject in prayer that we can only refer his 
words to the common prayers of the congregation. Some of the 
passages quoted (eg. 1 Cor. xi. 4) imply that prayer in Church 
was not a duty restricted to individuals, but could be offered by 
any member, in conformity with the practice followed in the 
synagogue. We may conclude from 1 Cor. xiv. 26 that it was the 
first part of the service ; this precedence is all the more significant, 
since those first-named forms were not the subject of any special 
»~ commands, The meeting therefore began with the call to prayer ; 
and any one or more might pray who offered themselves. This 
part of the service, therefore, was as a rule voluntary, like all the 
other utterances, and being-voluntary and unfettered it was the 
more likely to refer to the current concerns of the Church. 

It is surprising that apart from the First and Third Gospels 
we have no trace of any use of the Lord’s Prayer. Yet everything 
is in favour of its composition by Jesus and of its use in the earliest 
Church. As preserved in the text of both Gospels, especially the 
First, its whole character is that of being the Lord’s own words. 
The divergences in Luke’s text—the prayer for the coming of the 
Spirit instead of the kingdom, the appeal of the believer to his 
forgiving instead of his having forgiven—may be regarded as 
actual changes by a second hand, but then they only serve to 
prove the antiquity of the original; the rest are simply abbrevia- 
tions. We may perhaps conclude from the insertion of the instruc- 
tion how to pray, in Matt. vi. J—a passage certainly not belonging 
to the older tradition of the section—that it was at first employed 
by the Christians, not in congregational, but in private prayer. 
As its use then became customary in the meetings, it was natural 
that the prayer for the kingdom should be altered into one for the 
Spirit—a change, however, which did not prevail. And still later, 
the public use led to the doxology being added at the close, Paul 
nowhere mentions the Lord’s Prayer. But we may assume that 
we have a trace of it in Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. In speaking of 
the right to call God Father, he gives the Aramaic form for father, 
in each instance adding a translation; and this is only to be ex- 
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plained by supposing that he had in mind a formula which was 
known wherever the Gospel had penetrated, and which, by pre- 
serving the original language, invested the name with peculiar 
solemnity, in order to maintain its significance unimpaired in the. 
believer’s consciousness. | 

To prayer offered at the meeting the Apostle (1 Cor. xiv. 26) 


gives the name of ‘the psalm.’ He did not mean by this the ~ 


recitation of one of the Old Testament psalms, but an original one 
which the speaker not only recited, but himself produced, or, at 
any rate, made known, This leads us to the conclusion that the 
prayer in question was chiefly one of thanksgiving and praise. It 
was so, at all events, when no special anxiety of the Church was 
suggested as a subject of supplication. It was what the members 
had to say to each other in the congregation, the parts of the 
service to which they had to invite each other, or in which they 
had to join, that represented the grace of God as a living possession. 
Even the treatment of supplication in Matt. xviii. 19 points rather 
to the use of this form of prayer in a limited circle. For the rest, 
it is to be observed that (1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15) both kinds of prayer, 
supplication and praise, 7pocevyeoOas and yaddrewy, are contrasted 
as intelligible utterances, and that in congregational use, with the 
speaking with tongues. Both were therefore employed, and if the 
aparpos is alone mentioned in xiv. 26, the only inference to be 
drawn is that it was as a rule the most prominent. 

Specimens of these psalms are not entirely awanting; we have 
some in the Apocalypse and in Luke’s Gospel. The hymns which 
occur in these books show in any case the style and spirit of 
poetry ; some of them were probably merely adopted, having come 
down from an earlier period; they cannot, therefore, be implicitly 
attributed even in the Apocalypse to the text of the book, or con- 
sequently be employed at once in appraising the thoughts con- 
tained in it. Nor is it at all necessary to suppose that the psalm 
brought (1 Cor. xiv. 26) by a member into the Church was in every 
case a new and original composition ; it is more probable that such 
poems soon became subjects of tradition. 


w™ 
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Among the songs, the @Saé, given in the-Apocalypse, we must 
distinguish between those which are related by their contents to 
the definite prophecy—and therefore also to its date—and those 
which, the contents being of a general nature, may be traditional. 
To the former class belongs especially the song of the fall of the 
great harlot (chap. xviii.), but also the nuptial ode of the Lamb 
(xix. 1-8), and the triumphal chant of the twenty-four elders in 
‘heaven (xi. 17 f.). These refer more or less to contemporary 
events, and were therefore composed in the midst, or in immediate 
expectation, of them; or they were originally parts of a prophecy 
which could be employed in their present place, like the song of 
the fall of the dragon (xii. 10-12). 

It is otherwise with the short songs received into the intro- 
duction to the visions, songs which make a reference to what 
passes in the vision only at one place, namely, v. 9, where there 
is an allusion to the opening of the book with the seven seals, 
while apart from this their whole character is that of general 
hymns sung in praise of God and of the Lamb Christ. Besides, 
the above mentioned reference can be easily eliminated. The 
separate short songs, however, fit into one another like strophes 
of a complete ode. The twenty-four elders first sing before the 
throne of God (iv. 11) — 


Worthy art thou, O Lord, our God, 

To receive glory, honour, and power, 

For thou didst create all things, 

And because of thy will they are and were created. 


Then the four Cherubim and again the twenty-four elders on 
seeing the book and the Lamb (v. 9, 10) :— 
Worthy art thou to take the book, 
And to open the seals thereof ; 
For thou wast slain, and didst purchase for God with thy blood 
Men of every tribe and tongue and people and nation, 


- And madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and priests, 
And they shall reign upon the earth. 


Thereupon all the inhabitants of heaven respond (v. 12) :— 


Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain, 
To receive power, wisdom, might, honour, praise, and blessing. 
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And finally all creatures sing (v. 13) :— 


To Him who sits upon the throne, 
And to the Lamb, 

Blessing, honour, praise, and might, 
Unto the ages of all ages, 


Of a similarly general character is also the song of the con- 
querors in the fight with the beast, a hymn described as the song 
of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb (xv. 3 f.) :-— 


Great and marvellous are thy works, 

O Lord God, the Almighty, 

Righteous and true are thy ways, 

O King of Nations. 

Who shall not fear thee, Lord, and praise thy name? 
For thou alone art holy ; 

All nations come and worship thee ; 

Thy judgments have become manifest. 


Among the songs inserted in the prophecy the one in xi. 17 f. 
is allied to those preceding :— 

We give thee thanks, Lord God Almighty, 
Which art and wast, 

Because thou hast taken thy great power, 
And entered upon thy reign. 

And the nations were wroth, 

Then came thy day of wrath, 

The time of the dead, to be judged, 

To give their reward to thy servants, 

To the prophets and to the saints, 

And to those who fear thy name, 

To destroy small and great, 

Who destroy the earth. 

Three specimens are preserved by the Third Gospel of the 
psalms of the Christians belonging to the Apostolic Age—the 
songs of Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon. All bear the impress of 
their Jewish Christian origin; redemption consists in the visita- 
tion of Israel; and the poor of the nation are comforted. These 
are imitated from the poems contained in the Old Testament, and 
the practice was probably continued among the Gentile Christians. 
The leading note in the psalm was the praise of God; that was 
the spirit that reigned in the congregation. Amid sore toil and 
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affliction the feeling of gratitude, certainty of triumph, and con- 
fidence in the future prevailed.. Hence we find what Pliny had 
to report: Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. 


§ 3. Instruction 


In the list of congregational utterances of 1 Cor. xiv. 26, the 
prayer or psalm is followed by the d:day7, or lecture, and we may 
infer from the order in which they are given that the teaching 
followed the prayer at the meeting. The term gives of itself no 
definite idea of the contents and form of the teaching; and we 
must begin by taking into account the mention of the Adyos 
codias and Adyos yveoews in the enumeration of spiritual gifts 
in 1 Cor. xii. 8. As nothing is said of the dsday%, the conjecture 
is at least probable that we are entitled to regard it as including 
the above forms of address. And this is corroborated by the fact 
that in 1 Cor. xiv. 6 the dvday7% is plainly related to the yvaats, 
its contents, in the same way as mpodnteia to aroxaduyis. The 
lecture, therefore, embraced different forms of instruction, we may 
say virtually any form, with the single exception of prophecy. 
The latter was always given in addition to the teaching as a special 
kind of address. This appears not merely from the passages 
quoted, xiv. 6 and 26—only instead of prophecy its subject-matter 
amoxaduis ts mentioned—but also in the S:ddéexarou being 
reckoned after the mwpodfrav as exercising a different ministry 
(xii. 28; Rom. xii. 6, 7). 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that SSdoxevv is also 
used in certain cases in a narrower sense. Paul says of Timothy, 
in 1 Cor. iv. 17, ‘he will remind you of all my rules in Christ Jesus, 
even as I teach everywhere in all the Churches.’ The teaching 
here refers to use and wont, the 650) are the corresponding 
commandments ; it was accordingly the Halacha, defined as Chris- 
tian by the phrase ‘in Christ Jesus.’ We find the teaching ex- 
pressed again by the term rapaSdceus, given by the Apostle to 
the Church whose members he praises for having kept them 
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(1 Cor. xi, 2). Paul also uses the word qaparyyedias (1 Thess. 
iv. 2) in reference to his instructions in that Church. We may 
also, without doubt, refer here to Pliny’s statement to Trajan in 
the Post-Apostolic Age: Segue sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere sed ne furta .. . committerent; for the sacramentum 
could only be the binding teaching of the Church. 

It is more difficult to define and distinguish the two kinds of 
teaching termed by Paul Adyos codias and Adyos yvooews. Be- 
ginning with the former, the word of wisdom, we have first to 
notice that wisdom is a general idea, holding a place both in the 
heathen world and in Christian life. And, as in the latter case it 
is based upon the wisdom of God Himself, so in the former it rests 
upon that of the demons, the fallen rulers of the world (1 Cor. ii. 6, 
i. 20, 111. 19 (i. 19)). From them emanated the false art of wisdom, 
which Paul designates as human (11. 13), and fleshly (2 Cor. i. 12), 
and which is always contrasted with the Divine nature of the 
Spirit, and the simple truth. The Greeks asked for this wisdom, 
when they heard of the Gospel. Its intrusion constituted a danger 
to the Christian Church (1 Cor. iii. 18-20). Paul for himself dis- 
avowed all connection with its dazzling arts (ii. 4). In doing so 
he was evidently thinking of philosophy and rhetoric, in short the 
whole of Greek culture, and his denunciation of that culture was 
made from the point of view of its religious and moral results, 
or because in knowledge it did not get beyond the, world, and in 
its objects rose no higher than the flesh, its aims being material 
and selfish. Therefore it was to him foolishness; yet it possessed 
the form of wisdom, and had for that reason emanated from 
those superhuman powers. 

Now, in contrast with this, Divine wisdom was the starting- ; 
point, type, and source of the true wisdom for men. By the 
wisdom of God, however, Paul understood the Divine conception 
of the world, and that in its widest sense. It embraced the creation 
(1 Cor. i. 21) as well as the plan of redemption (ii. 6, 7; cf. Rom. 
xi. 33); and the true wisdom for men consisted therefore in the 
knowledge of this Divine wisdom, and in conduct regulated by 
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aims in harmony with it (1 Cor. ii. 7, vi. 5, xii. 8). The word of 
wisdom, therefore, had to embrace both the comprehension of the 
world’s progress and of God’s purposes in it, and the regulation of 
human life. It was at once theoretical and practical; its form 
was always determined by the intelligent thought which inquires 
into the connection of things and seeks to account for them, com- 
bining the many into a unity, and moulding its material in accord- 
ance with its ends. Consistently with this we meet with a special 
use of the term wisdom in the Apocalypse (xiii. 18, xvii. 9). It 
is applied there to the art of interpreting a mysterious symbol, 
and of ascertaining a name from a number by counting the numeri- 
cal values of the letters composing it. There is no example of this 
rabbinical artifice in Paul; but the artificial explanation of the 
Holy Scriptures was employed by him to a large extent (cf. 1 Cor. 
ix, 9, x. 11; Gal. iii. 16, iv. 24), and the numerical artifice was 
neither more nor less than a further development of the same 
practice. Even in this instance wisdom consisted in the know- 
ledge of the hidden relationship of things which had been appointed 
by God and was revealed as a mystery. It is not going too far, 
therefore, to conclude that Paul also comprehended under the 
‘word of wisdom’ both the exposition of Holy Scriptures and the 
determination of the hidden meaning contained in them. 

In any case the essential nature of ‘the word of wisdom’ lay 
in the rational reflection that shaped it. This is the only safe 
starting-point from which to get an idea of the distinction in 
Paul’s mind when he combined the Adyos codias and the Adyos 
yvecews, ‘the word of wisdom and the word of knowledge.’ In 
contrast with rational thought the essential character of Gnosis 
consisted in intuition. And as, in the former, man’s wisdom was 
based on the pattern of God’s, and on the conscious thinking out 
of the divine thoughts, so Gnosis consisted in an illumination by 
the Spirit of God, and an immediate relation to that spirit which 
gave itself wholly into the possession of man. 1 Cor. ii. 9-16 must 
be regarded as conclusive for this view as to the nature of Gnosis, 
In this passage the Apostle proceeds or rather reverts from copia 
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to yvaous. The Divine wisdom was hidden from those who did 
not receive and recognise the inner blessings which it imparted. 
That blessing could only be revealed, could only be given by the 
Spirit of God Himself. It was with God as with man: none knew 
what was in His mind save Himself. But the Divine conscious- 
ness was transferred to man by the entrance of the Divine Spirit. 
And thus an immediate intuition formed the basis of Christian 
knowledge, which was therefore shown to be incommunicable 
beyond that circle in which the same conditions existed. It is 
also evident from this, however, that we must assume God and 
the Divine thoughts to have been the chief subjects of the Gnosis 
and of the lecture upon it. But in that case the latter must also 
have dealt with the nature of Christ (2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 6). In the 
second of these passages the connection is clear; God Himself 
shone in believers, ‘to give the illumination of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ Since this glory of 
God was the nature of Christ, the latter could only be known by 
intuition, accordingly by an illumination, in other words, ‘a shining 
of God.’ What is said of Gnosis in 2 Cor. x. 5, xi. 6, points to the 
same immediateness of the intuition. And the doctrine that the 
knowledge of God consisted in His self-consciousness in believers 
underlies the words (Gal. iv. 9): ‘but now since you have known 
God, or rather, are known by Him;’ while Phil. iii. 8 refers to 
the whole power of the immediate intuition in the knowledge of 
Christ. The application of the conception of yvaaus to the recog- 
nition of the nothingness of the gods and to its practical conse- 
_ quences (1 Cor. viii. 1 f.) is no guide to the Apostle’s use of the term. 
In this passage he is only reporting what the idolaters in Corinth 
said of themselves. We can only infer from it that yvoous was 
always the equivalent for the higher knowledge. 

These distinctions in the lectures were developed, and, so far 
as we can see, introduced by the Apostle Paul. Yet they were 
involved in the nature of the case; and the teaching was, without 
doubt, characterised by this manysidedness, wherever there was a 
corresponding fulness in the spiritual life. On the other hand, 
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the lines that divided these different forms were in reality far from 
being stereotyped even for Paul. Some passages in his letters 
very plainly bring a definite form before us; thus Rom. viii. un- 
doubtedly belongs to Gnosis, as, conversely, Rom. i. 18 ff. to ‘the 
word of wisdom.’ But in reflections like those contained in the 
_ great section, Rom. ix.-xi., the Adyos codias is represented as well 
as the Adyos yvwoews. Yet, in actual experience the predominance 
of rational and scholarly reflection on the one.hand, and of intuitive 
perception on the other, may have imparted and clearly marked 
the distinctive character of the gifts possessed by different indi- 
viduals. But the dividing line was apt to fade away on another 
side. At certain points both forms of reflection necessarily touched 
on and passed into prophecy. 


§ 4. Prophecy 


The didactic address was followed, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 
by the recital of revelations, ¢.¢., as ver. 29 shows us, on the part- 
of the prophets. There was also the greatest affinity between 
these two parts of the service. Though sprung from different 
sources, their objects were similar; and the form of the prophecy 
so far corresponded to that of the lecture, that in Paul’s conception 
of it at least, the prophet remained master of his thoughts (1 Cor. 
xiv. 32), We were able to prove, even in the history of the primi- 
tive Church, that the gift and exercise of prophecy were from first 
to last features, and prominent features, of the Apostolic com- 
munity. Starting with certain narratives of the Acts and indica- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels, we can trace its existence down 
through the Pauline Churches in Thessalonica, Galatia, and Corinth, 
and in the non-Pauline Church of Rome, until we come to the 
Apocalypse with its wealth of prophecy. The importance of 
prophecy in actual life is best exemplified in the instance of Paul 
himself; at the most critical moments in his labours he appealed 
to revelations he had just received. So also we learn from him 
that in the dispute as to the true Gospel and the genuine apostolate 
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the appeal had been to ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ All 
this proves that the prophetic gift existed, and that individuals 
were endowed with it; to the latter Paul refers (1 Cor. xii. 28) 
when, in enumerating the offices in the Church, he names the 
prophets between the Apostles and the teachers. But a wholly 
different idea is suggested by 1 Cor. xiv. 26, where the address: 
of the prophets is mentioned as a regular part of the congregational 
exercises. Hence it is at once obvious that prophecy was not the 
prerogative of a few selected individuals. And this inference 
agrees with the fact that Paul (xiv. 5) could express his desire 
that all might prophesy, and that (xiv. 1, 39) he calls upon every” 
one to strive to exercise the gift. It is certainly impossible to 
conceive of its forming part of the service unless on the above 
supposition. However much we attribute to the peculiar con- 
ditions existing in Corinth, it merely affects the extent of the 
observance, not the rule itself. 

The context of 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 29, indicates that the predictions 
of the prophet rested on an adzroxddvis; he might have received 
the revelation before entering the congregation, and in that case 
he only now imparted it. But it might come upon him unex-. 
pectedly while he sat in the meeting (ver. 30), in which case the 
recipient was at once to communicate it. The same connection 
between dzoxddu is and mpogpnteia underlies xiv. 6. Prophecy. 
without the reception of a revelation there was none. The idea 
of revelation implied that the prophet did not arrive at his subject- 
matter, as in the case of wisdom, by his own thought, observation, 
and inference; but, on the other hand, it did not involve an 
intuitive perception of the highest truths only attributable to the 
operations of the Divine Spirit in man, the inspiration that under- 
lay the Gnosis. Above all, the revelation invariably applied to 
a single subject; and as the mind obtained its knowledge by itself 
and without any intermediate steps, the thinker supposed the truth 
to have been presented to him at the moment. Hence its effect 
upon him was that of sense perception. The prophet first heard 
what he told: a voice had spoken to him. This hearing was 
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essential seeing was not; the words might or might not be 
accompanied by a vision; and Paul therefore (2 Cor. xii. 1) com- 
bines visions and revelations of the Lord. 

Revelation and prophecy were produced by the Divine Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 10). He who received the revelation was in the Spirit 
(Rev. i. 10). Their origin was traced back to Christ (Rev. i. 2); 
and Paul also speaks in this sense of the droxadvxpeis Xpiorod 
(2 Cor. xii. 1). Paul, moreover, does not merely think of prophecy 
as a gift of the Spirit; it was a special spirit in each prophet: and 
we have therefore not only a spirit of prophecy, but spirits of the 
prophets (1 Cor. xiv. 32, xii. 10), just as we find the different kinds 
of gifts called spirits (xiv. 12). The entrance of the Spirit was 
not in itself subject to the control of man, the revelation took 
possession of him; and what he said came from the Spirit. But 
the very fact that he heard and saw something showed that he 
had not lost consciousness; he still retained it in distinguishing 
from his own thoughts and adopting what had been imparted to 
him. This continuance of consciousness is expressed by Paul as 
distinctly as possible; for it determined the difference between 
prophecy and speaking with tongues, and established the edifying 
character of the former, the possibility of imparting it (xiv. 3, 6, 
24). And revelations which, like those described by Paul in 
2 Cor. xii, 2-4, are associated with a state of rapture are only 
apparently exceptions to the above rule. In saying that he did 
not know whether he was in or out of the body when he was borne 
to the third heaven, or in the other instance into paradise, he does 
not regard his consciousness as having been suspended; that is 
proved by his remembering the vision. He only thinks of it as 
having been so far restricted, that the power of the visions took 
full possession of his mind, and deprived him of bodily feeling. 
The Apocalypse shows us accordingly in a variety of forms how 
this rapture sometimes alternated, sometimes was combined, with 
the simple vision. For the rest, not only was consciousness re- 
tained during the revelation, but the will possessed a certain power. 
The subordination of the spirits of the prophets to the prophets 
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(1 Cor. xiv. 32) means that it was in the power of the latter to 
cut short, not the address merely, but the revelation itself; they 
could therefore throw off their receptive condition at will. And 4 
the Apostle could not have bidden the members of the Church 
to strive after prophecy, if it had not been to some extent in their 
power to enter into that condition, in other words, to make them- 
selves susceptible. 

As regards their subjects, the revelations covered a very wide 
field. We see from the instance and narratives of the Apostle 
Paul, that at the very first the resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
proved by revelations. Accordingly they dealt chiefly with the 
return, the expected appearing of Christ, and everything that had 
the most remote connection with it in the shape of preparation, 
associations, and consequences. Paul himself gives us an example 
of this in 1 Cor. xv. 23-28. The subjects are especially indicated 
by the apocalyptic discourses in the Gospel, with their many-sided 
development of the germs given in the words of our Lord. And 
the Apocalypse has preserved for us a complete picture of the 
prophetic work of the Church. The expectation dominated the 
whole life so thoroughly that, in connection with it, everything, 
all that was important in contemporary history, with all that was 
experienced at home and abroad, could or did become a subject of 
revelation. Another class of subjects was furnished, according to 
the example given by Paul (2 Oor. xii. 2 ff), by heavenly things, 
the divisions of the invisible world, its inhabitants, and what went. 
oninit. So also we must conclude from 1 Cor. xiv. 24, that the 
prophet obtained revelations as to the spiritual life of other men, 
and his words, therefore, were a means of exhorting and comforting, 
and, in short, of edifying the Church (xiv. 3). Finally, revelations 
played a part in the active life not only of the Church, but of the 
recipient himself. Paul’s actions were determined, at important 
crises, by those he received: he himself tells us of one on his 
second journey to Jerusalem, and the eyewitness of another while 
on his way as a prisoner to Rome. We may, however, assume all 
that we learn from and regarding Paul to have applied generally, 
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His statements are confirmed by the Apocalypse, and by the 
traditions in the Acts, as ¢g., the narratives of the prophet Agabus 
(xi. 28, xxi. 10 ff.), of the prophets in Antioch (xiii. 1 ff. and xv. 
32), and again of Paul himself (xvi. 6 f.). 

The prophetic utterance took the form, as a rule, of an address 
pure and simple. But the narrative of Agabus (Acts xxi. 10 f.; 
cf, John xxi. 18) shows that in special cases the prophets made 
use of symbols to convey their thoughts, after the pattern of the 
ancient prophets. The special rules of order, given by Paul (1 Cor. 
xiv. 26 ff.) for the meeting, included prophecy, and were intended 
to confine it within bounds. Asarule only two or three were to 
come forward at one diet (ver. 29). Provision is made for the 
case of a member of the Church receiving a revelation during the 
service ; in that case ‘the first,’ 7.2, the one who was speaking at 
the time was to give way and to ‘hold his peace,’ a rule which 
could only mean that he was not to continue longer than was 
necessary (ver. 30). At the same time, Paul points out that ‘all 
would have a chance of speaking in their turn at the meetings ;’ 
and he adds the purpose of this, viz. ‘that all should learn and 
be exhorted’—it being implied that the special wants of the 
different hearers would be met by the variety in the addresses 
(ver. 31). Along with these rules of order we have the injunction 
that after the two or three prophets had spoken, the rest of the 
members were to pronounce their verdict on what had been said. 
The prophesyings were accordingly subject to examination. This 
did not first become a custom in Corinth, nor was the rule made 
for that Church: Paul had already told the Thessalonians ‘to 
examine all things’ (1 Thess. v. 21), after he had exhorted them 
not ‘to quench the Spirit or to despise prophesyings.’ It was 
therefore necessary even there to guard against both the abuse of 
prophecy and its consequent depreciation. In Corinth this dis- 
cussion was a standing usage designed to discriminate prophecy 
or the spirits, Sudxpiots mvevpdta@v (1 Cor. xii. 10), and the neces- 
sary qualification formed a special gift of the Spirit over and above 
prophecy itself. It may be inferred from 1 Cor. xii, 3 (cf. iii, 12) 
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that the criticism dealt not only with the value but even with 
the origin of prophecy, that accordingly it was supposed that the 
latter might be inspired by an evil spirit. Criticism was therefore 
necessary as well as production. Rom. xii. 6 shows us the general 
standard of criticism: it was the dvandoyia Tis mictews ; the pro- 
phecy required to agree with the settled doctrines of the faith. 
Moreover, this additional gift served not merely as a corrective: 
it carried out the general reciprocity characteristic of congregational 
exercises. The Apocalypse shows us that, in the subsequent history 
of the Apostolic Age, prophecies were transcribed either before or 
after delivery ; and, further, that the living prophecy of the earlier 
period had gradually fallen into the grooves of the artificial apoca- 
lypses of later Judaism. Yet even in this stage the distinctive 
spirit and the nobility of conception of the Christian faith were | 
preserved. 


§ 5. The Speaking with Tongues 


We need not inquire further into the nature of prophecy. 
It is different with the yA@ooass Nareiv or the yévn yAwoowr. 
The latter expression designates a particular gift of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 10), the former its exercise (xii. 30, xiv. 23). 

Our whole knowledge of this phenomenon is obtained from 
its discussion in 1 Corinthians. The only other mention of any- 
thing similar is in three passages in the Acts. First we have the 
miracle on the day of Pentecost, but it is there described by the 
phrase érépais yAwooats Xadetv, which the following narrative 
shows conclusively to refer to the use of languages other than the 
speaker’s own. But the book plainly regards this as a special 
miracle whose significance centred in the particular moment. 
For there is and can be no question of foreign languages in the 
two other places where it tells us of yAdooais danrely (x. 46, 
xix. 6), The author, writing when he did, had probably no definite 
ideas on the subject, and this applies still more strongly to other 
references to it in the second century (cf. Iren. Haer. v., vi. 1). 
The idea of foreign languages is completely precluded in Paul: 
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by the alternative designation, Xarciv yAooon (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 
13, 14, 27); then, further, by the fact that, according to his whole 
explanation, this form of speech was not meant for others, but 
was a speaking to God, a kind of prayer; and, lastly, and con- 
clusively, by its comparison, as regards its effect, with talking in 
an unknown language, with which, therefore, it cannot have been 
identical. But we may explain it just as little by speech with 
the tongue in the physical sense; this is at once negatived both 
by the application of the phrase, yAwooas Naneiv, to an individual, 
and by the expression, év yAooon (xiv. 5, 6,19). If, however, 
we try to explain ‘the tongue’ by ‘speaking with the tongue,’ we 
give up the definition of the word, and besides produce a wholly 
vague idea. Our only resource, therefore, is to regard yAdooa 
and yA@ooas as technical terms for a kind of speech distinctive 
of the spiritual life and distinguished from common speech, just 
as the Greeks used the same word to define the language of the 
barbarians. 

How this came about is to be explained from the common 
speech appearing to the exuberant feeling of the new faith unsuit- 
able for intercourse with God. This faith did in fact create a new 
language. It produced new meanings, forms, and phrases, as is 
best proved by the Apostle Paul’s efforts to grapple with his voca- 
bulary. The speaking with tongues in the Church was only a 
cruder and more violent attempt due to the same reason. The 
language of the angels, the language spoken in heaven, was pro- 
bably in their thoughts (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 4). It was 
only used in prayer (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 14), and therefore looked to an 
outsider like a soliloquy (ver. 2). The speaker was, however, not 
only isolated, but he was also in a state of trance, in which he 
blindly followed the impulse of the Spirit, and lost all power of 
conscious thought (ver. 14)—so much so, that his own mind, his 
voods, was absolutely ‘ without fruit,’ remained wholly uninfluenced. 
The question here is not whether this idea is beset by inconsist- 
encies; all we have to do with is the fact of its existence. 

From the nature of the case Paul’s instructions and remarks 
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on this usage fail to give us any clear idea of this kind of speech ; 
even an intentional description would hardly have done so. Nor 
may we think of a fixed form: the Apostle speaks of yévn 
yAwoodv. We must not, however, imagine its form to have been 
so barbarous as to have always consisted in the emission of in- 
articulate sounds. For that effect on outsiders, which alone is 
more clearly described by the Apostle, it is quite enough to sup- 
pose that the speaker expressed himself as a rule disconnectedly 
and abruptly, in words instead of sentences. There may have 
been many degrees of fragmentariness short of the sentence, 
degrees determined by the comparative intensity of the emotion. 
The kind of feeling must have been perceptible in the utterance ; 
for, if we did not suppose this, the part of the interpreter would be 
incomprehensible. We have also a clue in the distinction made 
(xiv. 14-16) between the forms of the prayer, the hymn of praise, 
and the thanksgiving. 
In the first place, the speaking with tongues was unintelligible 
to others (xiv. 2). It could be compared to the haphazard use 
of an instrument, a flute, or a zither, producing only confused 
sounds: to that of a trumpet which gave no clear call (xiv. 7, 8): 
to speaking to the wind (ver. 9): to the use of a foreign, unknown 
language (ver. 10,11). It was still a sign, by virtue of the im- 
pression it produced of the marvellous; but only to unbelievers, 
for it could not lead to the faith, and believers gained nothing by 
it; in this sense Paul applies to it the prophecy of Isaiah xxviii. 
11 f. (ver. 21, 22). 
When, accordingly, speaking with tongues was about to be 
engaged in at the meeting, it was necessary that the speaker 
should, to make himself effective, add an interpretation (xiv. 5), 
in one or other of the main forms of teaching (ver. 6), but in any 
case in an intelligible address, edonpuos Adyos (ver. 9). In order 
to obtain power to do this he was to pray (ver. 13). Without it 
the gift was valueless for his own mind (ver. 14); and nothing 
that he had experienced in the shape of feeling while in the pneu- 
matic state passed to the rest; the Church had no part in it (ver. 
VOL, II. = 
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17 ff.). This alliance with a following address, intelligible, edify- 
ing, and meant to interpret it, shows the extent to which the con- 
sciousness was conceived to be suspended during the utterance 
itself. The state of mind is to be regarded merely as dreamlike, 
and some recollection of it was left when it ceased; but this was 
at once lost, or remained only a vague and worthless vision, unless 
it was translated at the time into intelligible thought and language. 
The work of interpretation was not restricted to the speaker him- 
self; it was sometimes taken up by a second party. It was 
reckoned a gift by itself (xii. 10). It was not dependent, say, 
on a specially intimate relationship between the two members; 
but, as is to be seen from xiv. 26 f., he who was an interpreter 
at all acted generally in that capacity and for different individuals ; 
the question was one of skill in interpretation, irrespective of who 
the speakers were. And here, again, we have a guide to our idea 
of the form of the speaking with tongues. From the above it must 
have imparted impressions sufficiently definite to make this associ- 
ation with a second party at all possible. 

It appears from the Apostle’s exhortations that this practice 
was a favourite one in Corinth, that it was passionately pursued, 
and had become the goal of an ambitious rivalry. The Corinthians 
did not trouble themselves with exposition, and neglected teaching 
and prophecy, so that the uninitiated (¢duéTns) was no longer 
even in a position to say Amen at the close (xiv. 16). Believers 
derived no benefit (ver. 22); and if they imagined a congregation 
composed wholly of speakers with tongues, and the entrance into - 
it of uninitiated or unbelieving outsiders, they would see that the 
latter could not fail to think that they had got among madmen 
(ver. 23), But the Apostle did not therefore attack the exercise 
itself. He recognised this prayer as.a prayer of the Spirit (xiv. 
17). It was right for all to be able to speak with tongues (ver. 5): 
he himself did so more than any (ver. 18). But the highest of 
spiritual exercises it was not: prophecy held a higher place (xiv. 
1,5). The difference in value was due to the fact that the former 
served only for self-edification, the latter edified the Church (ver, 
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5, 28). Intelligible addresses were therefore always to predominate 
in the meeting (ver. 19). Accordingly, for congregational use 
Paul prescribes, as in the case of prophecy, the limitation to two, 
or, at the most, three addresses, and these were not to be delivered 
pell-mell, but one after the other; and, secondly, he orders the 
regular assistance of the expositor, If the interpreter was not 
present, then the speech was to be wholly suppressed (ver. 27, 28). 
The explanation must follow the speech with tongues as regularly 
as criticism must succeed prophecy, 

The Glossolalie is an evidence of the power of spiritual excite- 
ment possessed by the new faith, but also of the danger of that 
excitement deteriorating in the emotional life and the imagination, 
The wild and unbridled enthusiasm of ancient religious usages _ 
was here renewed in Christianity on Greek soil. Paul was con- ~ 
scious that it had got the length of a disease. And yet he had 
also drawn from the same source in his own inner life. But only 
in this hidden life of the individual was it justified. The self- 
control and clearness of thought which Paul never lost led him 
so to restrict it in the congregation, that even in Corinth it only 
appears in the background among the expressions of life. The 
meeting existed for the manifestation of the gifts of the Spirit, 
but only in so far as they could tend to edification. 


§ 6. The Lectionary 


In giving a place to the public reading of Scriptures in our 
discussion of the meetings, we mention a subject on which we 
can only set up conjectures. The books of the Old Testament 
were regarded in the Apostolic Age as sacred, ypagai dysat 
(Rom. i. 2), and were called simply 7 ypady (Rom. iv. 3, ix. 17, 
x. 11; Gal. iii. 8, 22, iv. 30), while a single saying was 6 ddyos 
6 yeypappévos (1 Cor. xv. 54), In making quotations Paul some- 
times names the book, or the single writing; accordingly the Law 
of Moses for the whole or the Pentateuch; Law and Prophets for 
the whole; the Prophets or Isaiah; and David for Psalms. But 
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he also quotes, like other New Testament writers, with the simple 
yéyparras, dnolv, or éyet. In the Christian Church, as already 
among the Jews, to know the sacred writings was not the preroga- 
tive of a priestly or learned class, but the duty of every member. 
Now, since this led among the Jews to the regular reading of 
Scripture in the synagogue, it is natural to suppose that the custom 
was continued and became naturalised in the Christian congrega- 


> tion. That we hear nothing of it may be explained from the 


custom being too simple to give much occasion for divergences 
and their correction. Yet we must admit that certainty is not 
to be arrived at in this way. The conjecture is however streng- 
thened by the following considerations. 

In the earliest days of the Church unremitting labour was 
spent on the evidence of Jesus’ Messiahship and of the agreement 
of His history with prophecy. The results of this work were 
useful not merely for the mission, but for the instruction and 
confirmation of the Church. In that case, the passages were of 
course read that they might then be discussed. And the fact is 
also accounted for that the explanation influenced the quotation 
of the text, and that a certain free form of it, in harmony with the 


_ purpose for which it was quoted, became traditional. We find 


examples of this in the Gospels; while we can further see in Paul 
how the gloss had come for him to be an integral part of the text. 
The most striking instance occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

In one case the first two Gospels unmistakably imply that a 
prophet was read in Church, for in quoting Dan. ix. 27 they call upon 
the reader to pay attention, because the subject of Jesus’ prediction 
was now the fulfilment of that saying (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 
14), The reading of the Gospel cannot have been meant. The 
caution did not originate with the authors of the Gospels, but 
formed an ancient part of this discourse of Jesus. 

As regards Paul, the reminiscence in 1 Cor. xv. 1-4 proves that 
at the earliest date he had told the Corinthians, giving the scrip- 
tural proof, of the death and resurrection of Jesus; for this purpose 
he must have read the Biblical texts. And he could not have 
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spoken to the Roman Church, as he has done in Rom. i. 2, of the 
prior announcement of the Gospel in the sacred writings, if he had 
not been able to assume that the members were familiar with the 
evidence in support of it. While Paul’s manner of quoting this 
proof in his letters varies in detail, in one respect it is always the 
same: he does not bring forward passages to verify what he has 
said, but he states his text, and then draws his conclusions. This 
corresponds to the practice of reading and then explaining a text. 
Paul also takes it for granted that his readers possessed a fami- 
liarity with Scripture, which could not have arisen from occasional 
quotations in didactic addresses. He was able to ask his Gentile 
Christian readers whether they did not know what was written 
(1 Cor. vi. 16, ix. 13; ef. Rom. vii. 1; Gal. iv. 21). Again, the Law 
or Holy Scripture was to be their rule, not only in faith, but also 
in manners and morals (eg. 1 Cor. vi. 16, ix. 8, 13, x. 18, xi. 8, 


xiv. 21, 34; 2 Cor. vi. 16-18, viii. 15, ix. 9). All this would hardly ~ 


be conceivable if we did not suppose these Gentile Christians to 
have been initiated in Scripture through its being read publicly, 
Besides, Paul sometimes argues from a passage which he does not 
cite at all (e.g. Gal. ili. 16). 

In the Apocalypse a part of those heavenly rites, which can 
be regarded as a type of Divine service, consisted, after the intro- 
ductory hymn of praise, in the production of a book which it was 
necessary to open and read (v. 1 ff.). 

All these observations make it highly probable that it was 
customary to read the Scriptures at the meeting, the reading being 
followed by the didactic address. 


This leads up to the question whether, besides the ancient 


sacred writings, the Gospel, z.c. sayings of Jesus and narratives from 
His life, was even then read publicly; our Gospels are as yet out 
of the question. But even as regards the evangelic sources the 
case proves different; for those reports were in any case at first 
based on oral tradition, which was only gradually committed to 
writing for use in wider circulation, and by men who were not 
eyewitnesses but only the disciples of eyewitnesses. Even these 
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earliest records, however, did not yet possess the character of sacred 
writings. Their immediate object was to promote the mission, 
to give the first lessons in the Gospel (cf. further Luke i. 4). They 
were then quite certainly employed also in the meetings; but their 
character was still that of reports by contemporaries. The possi- 
bility of their becoming sacred writings in their turn was still one 
of the remote future. Reverence was paid in the Primitive Church 
not to the writing, as such, but to the matter it contained, because 
it came from the Lord, or referred to Him. The idea of it being 
read in the Church as a special rite is thus precluded. But 
those records were required for teaching, and it was without 
doubt the lecture by which their contents were imparted to the 
members. To what extent this was done we can discover once 
more in Paul. The question is not decided by the number of 
instances—after all infrequent—in which Paul cites a saying of 
Jesus (eg. 1 Cor. vii. 10 f., ix. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 13-18), or a fact 
(eg. 1 Cor. xi. 23), but by the circumstance that those sayings were 
accepted as the final law for the life of believers, and as giving 
a conclusive answer on questions of creed. The Church must 
accordingly have been made familiar with them. Now Paul, in 
quoting, appeals (1 Cor. xv. 3, and especially xi. 23) to tradition; 
he had received the sayings —they went back to the Lord 
Himself—he reported them (rapéXa8ov—amo tod Kupiov—mapé- 
dewxa); and this received tradition must, especially as regards xi, 
23, have been written, as appears from its formular character and 
its parallels. The earliest evangelic records were therefore made 
use of in the congregational meeting, not, however, in public read- 
ing, but in the lecture; they served for teaching purposes. 

While letters from one Church to another, or from an Apostle 
to a Church, were communicated to the congregation, this cannot 
be included in the reading as a part of the worship. The fact is 
obvious from 1 Thess. v. 27; 2 Cor. i. 13 (ef. 1 Cor. v. 9, xvi. 3; 
2 Cor. vii. 8, x. 9-11). It is self-evident in the case of the ézu- 
oToNai cvaoTatiKat (2 Cor. iii. 1 (viii. 19, 23)). In later times we 
meet with an exchange of letters (Col. iv. 16). Apostolic letters 
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were preserved in the Church, and used long afterwards (cf. Clem. 
Rom. 1 ad Cor. 47). 


SECTION IJ].—THE MEETING FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER 


$1. The Memorial Celebration 


The meeting for the Lord’s Supper was essentially different 
from the preceding, both in form and purpose. In the latter the 
Church engaged actively in the work of self-edification by the 
interchange of spiritual ideas, in the former its attitude was recep- 
tive. It took an active part in it, indeed, by its confession, the 
members thus evincing their will; but their will was accommodated 
to the acceptance of what the Lord of the Church offered them in 
His covenant. For, as among Jews and heathens a binding force 
emanated from the altar and the sacrificial feast, so was it with 
the table of the Lord (1 Cor. x. 14-22), This meeting was there- 
fore the festival of the Church. 

This festival was based, according to Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23) as 
well as the Synoptic Gospels, on a command made by Jesus Him- 
self at the close of a common meal taken on the last evening of 
His life. Every assumption of its having originated in the Church 
from the recollection of intercourse with Him at table, and the 
necessity felt for recalling His death, is precluded. The celebra- 
tion must rather have been generally observed from the beginning. 
The failure of the Fourth Gospel to narrate the institution of the 
Supper cannot, from the character of the book, surprise us. Nor 
is it astonishing that in it Jesus’ last meal is not a Paschal Supper. 
That it actually was this there is no doubt. It was on account of 
the Passover that Jesus went to Jerusalem that evening. It was 
the Paschal feast which was actually held that caused His death 
to be compared with the killing of the Paschal Lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). 

At the institution bread and wine were presented, after con- 
secration by a prayer of thanksgiving which is variously designated, 
but without any obvious difference, by the words evyapisotety 
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and evroyely (Matt. xxvi. 26 f.; Mark xiv. 22 f.; 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
x. 16; Luke xxii. 17, 19). From this description are distinguished 
the words which accompanied the presentation itself. These were 
spoken by Jesus at the institution, They were repeated at each 
recurrence of the festival. If this is not expressly stated, it is 
evident, if only from the fact that Paul could say (1 Cor. xi. 26) 
that at the celebration they always proclaimed the Lord’s death. 
It is remarkable that these words have not been handed down 
in an unvarying form. This is striking, because they were em- 
ployed liturgically. It proves that they were taken, not as words 
effecting consecration, but as an explanation of the symbolic rite; 
and therefore scope was left to the spirit of Apostolic liberty. 
The four accounts run as follows :— 
Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25: ‘ This 1s My body for you. This 
cup ws the new covenant in My blood. This do, as often as you 
drink, in remembrance of Me, 


Mark xiv. 22-24: ‘ Take, this is My body. This is My blood 
of the covenant, which rs shed for many,’ 


Matt. xxvi. 26-28: ‘ Take, eat, this is My body. Drink all 
of wt; for this is My blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins.’ 

Luke xxii, 19-20: ‘ This is My body which is given for you. 
This do in remembrance of Me. This cup is the new covenant 
in My blood which is shed for you.’ 


The differences are not to be traced to any contrariety of con- 
ception. The blood of the covenant points in every case to the 
sacrificial death, and the reference to the Passover. The four 
texts, however, evidently form two groups—Mark and Matthew, 
on the one hand; Paul and Luke, on the other. In each group 
there is a simpler form—Mark and Paul; and a more extended— 
Matthew and Luke. That the simpler form is the original follows 
from the most important amplifications (in Matthew: for the 
remission of sins; in Luke: which is given for you—which is shed 
for you) being explanatory. Which of the simpler forms, however, 
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is the older and purer is not to be determined from the witnesses. 
The Synoptic form certainly came from the Primitive Church; 
but Paul may also have obtained his text. from the same source. 

On internal grounds Mark’s text seems preferable to that of 
Paul. The chief indication is that the second half of the Pauline 
formula reads like a commentary. The parallel of the bread and 
wine required the clause, ‘this is My blood, and Paul himself 
afterwards (xi. 27) implies this; he, too, regards, not the cup, the 
drinking, but the shed blood as instituting the covenant. Less 
important is the distinction that while Mark has the invitation, 
‘take,’ Paul gives the command, ‘this do in remembrance of Me.’ 
The former is more liturgical, the latter more historical. From + 
the above, however, we may assume that the common formula is 
given in Mark, and rendered with some freedom in Paul; and 
that the additions in Matthew and Luke attached themselves to 
these in a sense similar to their originals. 


§ 2. The Meaning 


We may not here ask, in the first place, what meaning Jesus 
Himself attached to the institution. With the symbol He has 
in His words set us a problem. They are like a parable whose 
solution, however, He has not given. What we have to discover 
is the sense which the Apostolic Church attached to them ; and 
if we can ascertain this, tracing the interpretation up to the earliest 
period, we may draw conclusions as to the intention with which 
the rite was instituted. The best starting-point for our inquiry 
is in Paul: he gives not only the words but also their interpreta- | 
tion. In the Synoptics we have merely the words. 

In Paul the words as to the bread run: ‘This is My body for 
you. Itis very natural to take this to mean, as in Luke, ‘which 
is given for you, and thus to refer it to Christ’s death. But this 
addition of Luke does not agree with the exposition of the phrase 
in Paul. If we compare 1-Cor. x. 17 and xi. 27, then it is clear 
that by the body Paul alternately understands the Church and 
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Jesus Himself, applying it to the former, doubtless, by means of 
the interpretation of the simile of the bread, as a unity composed 
of many grains of corn. xii. 27 furnishes the connecting link 
between the two applications: the Church is one body, but the 
body of Christ Himself. When, therefore, we find in Paul’s text 
‘the body for you,’ the words can only mean: the body as it is for 
you, not, as it is given for you. Accordingly there is no reference 
here to Christ’s death. Such a reference occurs all the more cer- 
tainly in the second part of the rite. The words: ‘the cup is the 
new covenant in My blood’ (through My blood) do not admit of 
any other explanation than that the covenant was concluded by 
means of the blood, accordingly by the death, and was appropriated 
by the act of drinking. Paul then speaks (xi. 26, 27) of the pro- 
claiming of the death and of the blood in the above sense. Con- 
sequently he regarded the bread as the symbol of Christ’s presence 
in the Church, but the wine as the symbol of His death by 
: which He had become the new Paschal sacrifice (v. 7). 

What is given in the Synoptic formula is in essential agreement 
with this. The words, ‘this is My body,’ give no sufficient reason 
for thinking of the death of the body. It is much more natural 
to.interpret the symbol as applying to the living personal presence 
promised in Matt. xviii. 20 (cf. John xiv. 18 f., 23). In that case 
the only difference from Paul is that he has defined that presence 
by the conception of the body of Christ as the unity of the Church. 
In the second part of the institution the reference to the death 
is here again indisputable; if only from the fact that Jesus goes 
on to say (Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25) that He will not drink 
again with them of this fruit of the vine until He does so in the 
kingdom to come. The wine which He now drank with them was, 
however, the easily understood symbol. of His death, and the mean- 
ing was rendered self-evident by the Paschal Supper. 

Luke was the first to refer both parts of the institution to the 
death by the parallel additions, ‘given for you’—‘shed for you.’ 
The change arose as the life and ideas of the earliest time became 
things of the remote past: it was now easier to understand the 
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whole, if both parts were referred to the death. The author of 
the Gospel, however, had indeed received the completed formula, 
In his view, then, the whole rite had been instituted with 
reference to the death. Therefore the concluding saying as to 
drinking the fruit of the vine no longer suited him in its old place, 
and he based on it (xxii. 17 f.) a separate preliminary action, with 
which the handing of the cup at the institution of the Supper had 
nothing to do; the latter, we are expressly told, took place after 
the meal (xxii. 20). 

In the Johannine view of the celebration both ideas are united. 
The interpretation that applies the bread to the death is implied ; 
it was the body which Christ should give for the life of the world 
(vi. 51). But the older conception still breaks through, in the 
saying that Jesus as the bread come down from heaven was ues 
bread of life (vi. 41, 48). 

The early Apostolic Church solemnised in this mystery ie 
memory of its Lord, under the symbols of His living presence and 
His covenant-forming death, 


§ 3. The Meal 


That this commemoration immediately followed a common 
meal is altogether indisputable. The recollection of the Last 
Supper on the part of men still alive made it a matter of course 
for the Primitive Church that it should. The commemoration 
would otherwise have been incomplete. The account given in 
the Acts of the crdous tod dptou is of such a nature that we 
only learn definitely that the meal was a joyful thanksgiving 
service for food; as to the special rite we hear nothing, and we 
are limited, flowing Paul, to inferences drawn from the name 
itself, This holds true, also, of the mention of the subject in the 
record of the eyewitness (xx. 7 and xxvii. 35). 

The significance of the common meal was due to the habit of 
Jesus in daily intercourse with His disciples. To that His words 
spoken at the institution itself as to the drinking of the wine 
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obviously referred. So, also, the sentence on Judas (Mark xiv. 18 
and par.), the betrayer, who yet ventured to eat with Him, and 
(Luke xiii. 26) on those who should plead at the judgment that 
they had eaten and drunk in His presence. All the benefits which 
came from Him were thought of as consequences of companion- 
ship with Him at table (Matt. xv. 26). Hence, also, the reproach 
that He was ‘a glutton and a winebibber’ (Matt. xi 19). The 
disciples (Luke xxiv. 30) recognised Him at Emmaus ‘in the 
breaking of bread,’ and it soon became a part of the legend that 
after the resurrection His disciples generally had been able to eat 
and drink with Him (Acts x. 41). 

With the above custom was connected, in the evangelic tradi- 
tion, the allegorical story of the miraculous feeding, an expression 
of boundless trust in His help (Matt. xvi. 8; cf. Matt. vi. 25, 31; 
2 Cor. ix. 10). On it was founded the use of the common meal 
to typify the future Kingdom of God (Luke xiv. 15 f£; Matt. 
xxii. 4; Luke xxii. 30; cf. Rev. iii. 20). The figure is reversed in 
John iv. 34, where the fulfilment of the Divine will is the food of 
Jesus, and this is followed by the appropriation of Jesus on the 
part of believers being comprehended under the same type (John 
vi. 27, 33, 35 ff.). 

The great practical importance of these meals in the Primitive 
Church could only be increased by the poverty of a section of the 
Church, and the help which was thus afforded. 

The adoption of the custom by the Gentile Christians was 
facilitated by their previous acquaintance with it in the meals 
associated with heathen societies. In 1 Cor. Paul implies that 
the practice was beyond question. He assumes that the whole 
community assembled to take part in it (1 Cor. xi. 18, 20, 33). 
The abuses which he reproved and sought to abolish were of two 
kinds. First, the congregation divided into groups, the rich having 
their meals prepared without reference to the others, and the poor 
requiring to wait. Thus the difference in means and style of living 
could not but wound, while the meal of the wealthier degenerated 
into sensuality. In consequence of this, again, the Lord’s Supper 
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itself, the commemoration, was neglected, if not altogether given 
up. The feeling for it was lost, the order thrown into confusion, 
the very.formula had to be insisted upon by Paul. The degene- 
racy seemed to the Apostle so serious that he regarded cases of 
sickness and death in the Church as a punishment (xi. 29, 30), a 
Divine chastisement with effects like those of excommunication 
(v. 5). He directed that the meal itself should be thoroughly 
social, and whoever was too hungry to wait on the others was first 
to satisfy his hunger at home. These directions are then followed 
by the becoming celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at which every 
- one was conscious of the difference between it and ordinary eating 
and drinking, proclaiming the Lord’s death by participation in the: 
act of confession. But Romans xiv. also enables us to gauge the. 
significance possessed by the meal itself for the confessional unity 
of the Church. The various practices there discussed become. 
doubly important in view of this communion. 

In the difficulties with which Paul had to contend we find the 
earliest grounds for the separation of the meal from the com- 
memoration. This, however, was not carried out in the Apostolic 
Age, nor for long afterwards. The offering of gifts—as distin- 
guished from the mpocdopa of prayer—in Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. 44) 
still points to the meal. The ancient usage still appears in the 
report of Pliny. The expression dydanv oveiv in Ignatius (Ad 
Smyrn. viii.) again refers to the meal. The Didache of the Twelve 
Apostles (ed. Harnack, p. 31) makes the commemoration take place, 
peta Td eumdnoOjvat, accordingly after the meal: and both are 
combined in the following prayer. In Justin Martyr we find 
the commemoration associated with the meeting for instruction: 
the meal had then been departed from. But the rite still retained 
traces of it in the two thanksgivings for the gifts of creation and 
of redemption (Apol. i. 67; Dial, c. Tr, 41, 117). 

The Christians had no sacrifice. The presence of the temple 
was sufficient to account for this in the Primitive Church. Paul 
recognised no sacrifice except that of self-surrender (Rom. xii.1; cf 
Phil. ii. 15, 17), or a gift prompted by love (Phil. iv. 18). But the 
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Lord’s Supper, involving as it did the conviction of union with 
God, constituted communion with Him just as the sacrifice did 
in other religions (1 Cor. x. 14-22). 


SECTION IV.—LITURGICAL FORMULAS 


§ 1. Introductory 


The use of liturgical formulas was not entirely unknown at 
the meetings. This is proved, above all, by the fact, exemplified 
in Paul, that certain Aramaic words were employed among the 
Greeks, eg., Abba in addressing God as Father (Rom. vii. 15; 
Gal. iv. 6), the word being probably derived from the Lord’s Prayer. 
Again, we have Maran Atha (1 Cor. xvi. 22), in the autograph 
postscript of the Apostle, and either meaning, ‘ The Lord is at hand’ 
(like, the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand), or, ‘Come, Lord,’ as in 
the exclamation in Rev, xxii. 20. We now know from the Didache 
of the Twelve Apostles (ed. Harn. p. 36), that the phrase was 
employed in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, when the mem- 
bers came forward to take part in it: ‘Let him who is holy draw 
near, let him who is not repent. Maran Atha.’ That this was 
the moment is confirmed by the previous prayer occurring between 
the meal and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper—wera 76 éu- 
myo Ojvat, a phrase which can only be taken as applying to the 
meal, and not to the Lord’s Supper. Thanks had certainly been 
already given for the cup and the bread; but this need not affect 
the question, in view of the freedom, characteristic of the writing, 
with which the matter found by the author has been compiled. 
In Paul the phrase is preceded by something like the above 
challenge: ‘Let him who loves not the Lord be accursed. Maran 
Atha,’ The Apostle accordingly has probably derived his applica- 
tion of it in this passage from his recollection of its use at the 
Lord’s Supper (cf. also Rev, iii. 20, xxii. 17-20). 
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§ 2. The Doxology 


In the letters of the Apostle Paul we meet with the 
practice of inserting in certain cases an expression of adoration, 
either parenthetically or by way of completing what he has said, 
after a mention of God, of His nature or gifts. For this purpose 
he makes use of either of two formulas, with slight additions and 
modifications. In their simplest form one reads edAoyntos 6 Beds 
(Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 31), the other, ddfa 76 eo 
(Rom. xi. 36 [xvi. 27]; Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 20), both concluding 
with: eis rods ai@vas. ’Apunv. This practice is continued in other 
writings (¢g. Eph., i. 3; 1 Peter, i. 3; Eph. iii. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiil. 21; 2 Peter i. 18), and with additions, (eg. teu, 
Kpatos, K.T.A., 1 Tim. i. 17; 1 Peter iv. 11; Jude, ver. 25; 
1 Peter v.11). It is true we find the doxology only in the letters ; 
but its use in them is of such a nature that we have reason to 
regard it as having been habitually pronounced by the speakers at 
the meetings, and as having thus obtained its fixed form. This 
doxology might be inserted, just as in the letters, in the course 
of an address, but its favourite place was at the close of certain 
discourses, such as the Adyos codias or yveéoews, or the prophecy. 
Apart from any standing order, usage prescribed the rule to be 
followed. This is confirmed in the Apocalypse, where not only 
does the seer utter the doxology at the appropriate place (i. 6), 
but the diddvae dd£av ro Oe repeatedly occurs in the course of 
the action, as an act of confession called for by the circumstances 
(Rev, xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9, xix. 7, cf. vil. 12, xix. 1). In the pro- 
ceedings described in this book, however, confession also passes 
into song, as is shown in iv. 11 ff. The angels’ song in Luke ii. 14 
may also be regarded as a doxology which had arisen in the 
Church. The ascription of praise in the Lord’s Prayer, on the 
other hand, is without doubt of later origin. 


§ 3. The Benediction 


It is with the blessings as with the doxology; we become 
acquainted with them from their habitual use in the letters, 
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especially in those of Paul, and from this we may draw our 
inferences as to their use orally at the congregational meetings. 
With the benedictory greeting the letter begins, with the bene- 
diction proper it closes. The primitive form of the first was, as 
we have already shown: ‘Grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ That at the close 
ran: ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with you.’ That 
we have in the former case dyiv, in the latter we tpuov, 
may be explained by the one form expressing a wish, and the 
other confirming the fact. That these blessings were originally 
liturgical is probably also supported by their occurring side by 
side with the invitation to greet the members of the Church with 
the holy kiss (1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii, 12; Rom. xvi. 16). 
We do not know at what point the blessing was pronounced, 
whether, as afterwards, it even then preceded the Eucharist; there 
can, however, be no doubt that it was used in the meeting. The use 
of the benediction recurs not only, with all sorts of modifications, 
in the whole of the letters which can be looked on as more or less 
dependent on Paul, but also in a perfectly independent quarter, 
in the Apocalypse (i. 4 f.) in which we have the formula—again a 
primitive form expanded by occasional additions: ‘Grace and 
peace from God and from Jesus Christ.’ So also at the close 
(xxiil..21): ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus (be) with all” This 
coincidence itself points to the usage having been habitual in the 
congregation. We cannot decide whether it was the single 
address or the whole service that was thus begun and closed. It 
is worth noting, however, for this point, as well as for the custom 
generally, that Paul in opening his instructions in 1 Cor. 
regarding the spiritually gifted, the rvevwatexol, asserts (xii. 3) 
that no one could call Jesus the Lord who did not possess the 
Spirit. This assurance only receives its full significance, if we 
suppose that he actually so named Jesus, and might well refer 
accordingly to the practice of beginning with the benediction. 
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§ 4. Amen 


Paul and the Apocalypse both let us see that the Hebrew 
Amen was appended to the doxology. But we can show, over and 
above this, that it was not only added by a speaker, but was 
uttered as a response by the hearers. The heavenly rites by which 
the Lamb was installed in His office (Rev. v. 6-14; cf. opscOeis 
Rom. i. 3, 4) are brought to an end with the Amen of the four 
beasts and twenty-four elders. Something similar recurs at vii. 12 
where the doxology is combined with the Amen; so also (xix. 4) 
we have Hallelujah, Amen; and it is used (xxii. 20) as a response 
in another connection, with gpyou xvpse “Inood. Of course we 
have here not an account of the congregation on earth but only a 
type from which we may infer what it was like. Paul, however, 
expressly mentions (1 Cor. xiv 16) that the lay listeners to the 
speaker with tongues had to say Amen to his ascription of praise. 
This implies a standing custom. And the rule which applied to 
the speaking with tongues was certainly applicable to all the 
addresses in which there was an ascription of praise to God. 
Whether the response always consisted of the simple Amen, or 
whether other words were combined with it, and repeated clause 
by clause after the speaker, must be left undecided. 


SECTION 5.—CONCLUSION 


The two kinds of meetings held by the early Christians con- : 


stituted the whole of the Divine service of the Church. The 
meeting for the word was most nearly akin to the Synagogue in 
its aiming at instruction, in the simplicity of its forms, and in the 
liberty given to any one to speak. Yet the Christian congregation 
was different in the variety of the addresses, in the general 
interchange of spiritual ideas. And it was also different from the 
celebration of mysteries, whose spiritual excesses are recalled by 
certain phenomena; it was destitute of symbolical effects, of 
VOL. II. Au 
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pictorial and emblematic devices; all was free spiritual pro- 
duction, and rested on the common possession of a faith perfect in 
itself, needing nothing save to be expressed and imparted. The 
sacred suppers may recall the sacrificial feasts, as also the meals of 
the Pharisees and Essenes, and the practice of all sorts of heathen 
bodies. They were distinguished from the sacrificial feasts by a 
holy gravity; the mood was different. The participant did not 
come with the feeling that he had offered his sacrifice: he had 
none to offer; but he confessed his having taken part in the 
sacrifice which had been offered for him, the supreme moral 
sacrifice. No other social meal possessed this significance and 
character. That man did not seek to influence the Deity was 
manifest in both meetings; the worshipper had received, he 
proved and recognised that he had received, the supreme good. 
This was the only cultus the religion possessed; with it a new 
‘day had dawned in the history of religions. 

These observances constituted, in what was_ essential, 
precedents for all times; in their actual form they belonged to 
the period of institution. What was peculiar to the age consisted 
not only in its creative fertility, but also in the accompaniment 
of the latter, over-excitement. The impulse that produced 
prophecy and speaking with tongues gave to the Church its all- 
contemuning, all-conquering strength. But it was also the transitory 
part. The Charismata of the age constituted its splendour, but 
they also proved its finitude. On the other hand, the Lord’s 
Supper was the lasting memorial of the Founder, and was thus the 
essential confession of the Church for all times. But the common 
meal could only belong to the first period. It signified the union of 
brotherly love in the confession; it could not but pass away 
whenever the Church began to expand into the vast association 
based on religion. Thus the permanent was given in the wrap- 
pings of the historical commencement. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONSTITUTION 
SECTION I.—THE WHOLE CHURCH 


§ 1. The Offices 


THE widely divergent conceptions which exist of the constitution 
of the Apostolic Church are partly to be explained from a 
conscious or unconscious importation into them of later regula- 
tions. It was in this way possible for their respective adherents 
to believe that they found the complete Episcopate, Presby- 
terianism, or, finally, even pure social democracy in the 
order of the period. In any case, that would not have been 
possible if our sources had not been of such a nature as to leave a 
wide field for conjecture. What we can, in spite of this, derive 
from them will only approximate to the truth, if we start with the 
intention of doing justice to the quite distinctive view presented 
by history. History, however, contrary to a very natural pre- 
judice, leads us above all to the conclusion that the Church did not 
grow out of the single community, but that the whole, the é«xrAnoia 
Tov Geod, came first; the separate Churches then rose out of the 
mission for the Kingdom of God, and the wants and ministries of 
this mission formed the basis of their government as well as of 
their practical activity. Church government was therefore based 
on the Apostolate. 

The opinion that the Apostolate may have been first set up 


by the Primitive Church, a council of Twelve, is negatived by 
291 
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Paul. The Apostolate was founded by Jesus Himself, not as an 
ecclesiastical office, but as a preaching ministry. The significance 
of this choice of twelve men was not confined to their individual 
vocation, but applied also to the destiny of Israel; the same thing 
is expressed from another point of view in their future judgeship 
over the twelve tribes (Matt. xix. 28). No connection was intended 
between this and the rank and dignity of an office. They 
accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem, when His own vocation led Him 
to bring matters to a crisis there, simply in virtue of their being 
called on behalf of Israel; and it was because of this that they 
afterwards reassembled in Jerusalem and originated the Church. 
Besides, they were at first called simply the Twelve. The position 
which they occupied in Jerusalem was at the outset due to their 
missionary work, for the Church was in process of development. 
Their leadership of this embryo Church was really identical with 
the instruction which they had to give. Their teaching held 
the growing community together; those who joined it were then 
brethren, so long as they did not themselves become missionaries. 
There is a universal concurrence of testimony as to the position of 
the Apostles in Jerusalem, the earlier narratives in the Acts 
agreeing with Paul’s account of what he found when he came to 
the capital in A.D. 38. He went to visit Peter, and the only 
further question in his narrative (Gal. i. 19) is whether he saw 
another Apostle, and who it may have been. 

Here two additional points at once claim our attention. The 
Apostles did not merely occupy that position of theirs in the 
Church of Jerusalem, but it applied to the Churches as a whole. 
This fact becomes apparent in the Acts from the time, when, 
according to its account, the persecution of Stephen led to the 
extension of the work abroad. We are told indeed that the 
Apostles themselves remained at the outbreak of the attack in 
Jerusalem ; but they were soon summoned away, and Peter at least 
is said to have travelled about and taken up his abode in Jewish 
cities. We afterwards learn from Paul that he himself was 
anxious about his relationship with the Churches of Judaea as a 
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whole, but that he felt that the question was settled by his 
negotiations with Jerusalem and the Apostles there. The second 
point is that the Twelve do not come before us as a standing and 
compact corporation, but as individuals; and therefore stress is 
laid, to a very large extent, only on certain men, The Acts, it is 
true, also mentions afterwards (¢.g. xi. 1) the Apostles in a body, 
along with the brethren, as representing the Church in Jerusalem ; 
but, in its narratives, the same book deals, almost from the begin- 
ning, principally with definite individuals who came forward as 
actors and leaders, with Peter and John, and especially, almost 
exclusively, with the former. This state of matters is also implied 
by Paul, not merely on his first journey to Jerusalem when he 
sought to speak only with Peter, but also on the second, when it 
was not necessary, in order to have his case decided, to come to 
an understanding with the Apostles as a whole, but only with the 
three, Peter, James, and John. And he does not designate them 
on this occasion by their official title of Apostles. He calls them 
those who were highly esteemed or recognised, those who were 
ealled pillars, thus dwelling on their personality. This was only 
possible if, not an office, but the ministry of the mission and the 
work done in it were involved. 

One would think from this that the Apostolate must have 
become narrower through the course of events, and been gradually 
confined to a few. But exactly the opposite was the case; the 
name was applied more widely. The Twelve, indeed, remained as 
they were; but the name of Apostle came to be assigned to others 


who entered into the missionary calling. And these were regarded “ 


not as dmdotovo éxxAnorov (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23), but drdcronor 
Xpucrod, ‘sent by Christ, yet not belonging to the Twelve. Our 
information as to this comes from Paul; but it gives us not only 
his own usage, but that also of the Primitive Church. 

Paul has used this title to designate his missionary assistants, 
Timothy and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6); and it is impossible to 
attach any other meaning to his characterisation of Barnabas 
(1 Cor. ix. 5) and Apollos (1 Cor. iv. 6, 9) as Apostles. So also 
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we have to take into account here his inclusion of Andronicus and 
Junias among the Apostles (Rom. xvi. 7), and his testimony that 
they had earned distinction among them. Now it may of course be 
objected that Paul stood in a peculiar position, having, in virtue of 
the manifestation of Christ to him and his independent call, claimed 
the character of an Apostle even in face of the Twelve; his 
having taken this step might have widened his conception, and his 
language would then be peculiar to himself. This explanation, how- 
ever, falls to the ground, if it can be proved from Paul that he found 
the practice of applying the title to others than the Twelve already 
in existence, both in the Primitive Church and among his Judaistic 
opponents. That he did is supported by the following observations, 

First and foremost we may start with the fact that Paul 
includes James, the Lord’s brother, among the Apostles (Gal. i. 19), 
and that not merely by widening the conception of the title, but 
by placing him on a level with the Twelve. Nor is the impression 
produced by the designation given to James nullified by the 
mention (1 Cor. ix. 5) of the Apostles and the.Lord’s brothers 
side by side. The latter are no more excluded by this from the 
Apostolate than Peter who is also named separately. Now, if 
Paul thus included James and the Lord’s brothers as a whole 
among the Apostles, we must suppose, especially as he was 
arguing with his Jewish opponents, that the title had been given 
to them in Jerusalem itself. 

Paul’s account of the manifestations of the Risen One (1 Cor. 
xv. 7) also compels us to assume a recognised extension of the 
title beyond the Twelve. From the Twelve being mentioned in 
the second, and all the Apostles in the fifth place, it is clear that 
the latter term is not meant to apply again to the Twelve, 
especially as the experience in question was one which from its 
nature did not recur. But Paul in making these statements was 
dependent upon the reports current in the Primitive Church; and 
it is therefore to be inferred that, in that early period which 
preceded the conversion of Paul, the Primitive Church recognised 
a wider circle of Apostles in addition to the Twelve. 
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Tt seems that in the following period Apostles were formally 
appointed or acknowledged. Paul points,to this in the opening of 
Galatians (i. 1). In saying of himself that he was an Apostle 
neither of men nor by a man, he disowns not only human instruc- 
tion, but also, and especially, human ordination, and we must 
suppose that such ordination was practised by the opposite party, 
and that he had been charged with the want of it. If that was 
so, the choice must without doubt have been subject to certain 
conditions. And, in fact, we can perceive these conditions without 
any difficulty in the comparison which Paul makes between his 
own rights and those of certain opponents who claimed that they 
possessed a better title to the Apostleship. According to them, 
the candidate required above all to be a Jew by birth (2 Cor. 
xi. 22). He must have seen Jesus (1 Cor. ix. 1; cf. 2 Cor. v. 16), 
and been an acknowledged promoter of His cause (2 Cor. xi. 23 ; 
cf. Acts i. 21). Personal qualities, like courage (2 Cor. x. 1 ff.) 
and eloquence (xi. 6), seem also to have been required. On the 
other hand, the Apostle was then expected to attest himself by 
certain signs (2 Cor. xii. 12), above all by miraculous powers and 
achievements; again by visions and revelations (xii. 1), but 
further, by attacks which could not fail to be made upon him and 
by his bearing under them (xi. 23 ff). All this would have been 
meaningless, if only a given number of definite individuals had 
been recognised as Apostles. 

We possess for the same period a decisive proof in support of 
the extension of the Apostolate, and that in the Jewish party, in 
the judgment pronounced by Paul (2 Cor. xi. 12-15) upon the 
Judaistic opponents with whom he contended: he calls them 
‘lying Apostles, deceitful workers who assumed the mask of 
Christ’s Apostles, servants of Satan.’ It is as impossible that 
Paul should have opposed the primitive Apostles in this way, as 
that his enemies should have themselves usurped their position. 
They had themselves been specially careful to appeal to the 
formal conditions of the Apostolate; they had also come provided 
with letters of recommendation (2 Cor. iii. 1). Historically, we 
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can only see in them a degenerate branch of the Apostolate in 
Jerusalem, which is, however, only explicable on the supposition 
that the practice of appointing Apostles had already existed for a 
considerable time. These men now sought, in opposition to the 
Apostolate which had grown up among Paul’s followers, to 
establish themselves as the genuine representatives of the original 
council, and thus they provoked Paul to describe them by the 
name of Extra-Apostles, ivepdiav amdatonos (2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11). 

It is impossible to affirm that Paul founded his own claim on 
this practice of appointing additional Apostles. His title rested 
on higher grounds; it sprang from a purely Divine call; he 
therefore stood on an equal footing with the early Apostles, and 
was only distinguished from them by the special form of his call 
(1 Cor. xv. 8: é«tpwpa, abortion, but in the sense of an irregular 
birth). On the other hand, the above practice explains Paul’s 
appointment and recognition of additional Apostles. He also 
gave the title, as we have seen, without hesitation to his 
companions and assistants in his mission, Barnabas, indeed, may 
have already borne it, but Timothy and Silvanus obtained it from 
him alone. And he, at least, unhesitatingly recognised Apollos on 
his own initiative. In this procedure Paul was perfectly justified ; 
for he was only following the practice of the Jewish Christians. 

The Apostolic ministry passed through a historical develop- 
ment which, beginning at a very early date—probably when 
James the Lord’s brother came to be ranked as an Apostle— 
entered a fresh epoch with Paul, and then once more assumed a 
new phase in the Church of Jerusalem. The authority of the 
Apostolate might at times be questioned and made a subject of 
controversy. It was not seriously shaken, however; it could not 
but maintain its ground as long as the Church was still in its 
initial stage. Therefore, when Paul placed the Apostleship at the 
head of the ministries based on the Divine gifts in the community 
as the body of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 28), he clearly expressed a view 
prevalent in the whole Church. Without Apostles there was no 
Church ; everything else was accessory. 
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The authority of an Apostle rested on an actual relationship : 
the Church had received its faith by his means. And this went 
on throughout its existence; it continued to receive from him the 
most important instructions, and it listened with the docility it 
had acquired at the first. It was through the word of the Apostle 
that the word of Jesus Himself, the Gospel, had been brought, 
He who told them of it was the messenger of God, and he himself 
was therefore viewed in the light of their faith in the message. 
Thus the primitive Apostles remained the esteemed, the pillars, 
to the Church that had risen in Jerusalem through their teaching. 
Thus Paul continued his missionary labours’ in the Churches 
founded by him, both when remote from them and on his repeated 
visits; he remained their Apostle. The reverence felt for an 
Apostle possessed the character of faith, and this found expression 
in the view that he was equipped with the Holy Spirit, a claim 
advanced by Paul himself (1 Cor. vii. 40), as it was made by and 
conceded to the others. It is also an indication of the conception 
formed of the whole relation existing between the Apostles and 
the Churches, that it was an undisputed doctrine that the Apostle 
might be supported by the Church, which was thus merely 
providing for itself. 

The form assumed by this relationship was in each particular 
case determined by the character of the Apostle, simply because 
the connection was historical and personal. In Jerusalem the 
whole authority passed into the hands of James, not merely 
because he was the representative of legalism, but because he was 
the brother of Jesus. The influence exerted by Paul rested on the 
spirit of his Gospel. But he also claimed, on all occasions, the 
authority due to his Apostolic labours. The conversion of these 
communities to the Gospel was itself the proof and seal of his 
Apostleship (1 Thess. ii. 7 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 12). It gave 
him a right to their gratitude and attachment (Gal. iv. 13 ff). He 
felt that the claims which he had upon them were those of a 
father (1 Cor. iv. 14 ff.). He could require them to adhere to the 
teaching to which they had been called (Gal. i. 6 ff). And he 
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felt entitled to reprimand them for any departure from it (1 Cor. 
iv. 18-21, xiv. 38; 2 Cor. xiii. 2 f.). To places like Rome, which 
had not been the scene of his Apostolic labours, his attitude was 
essentially different; he only proposed a mutual interchange of 
benefits, and made apologies for exhorting his readers (Rom. i. 
11 ff, xv. 15). But this limitation only affected the form in 
which he addressed them; he felt that in substance his teaching 
had everywhere the same weight. Timothy (1 Cor. iv. 17) was to 
remind the Church of the rules in Christ which the Apostle 
taught everywhere in every Church; to this fact Paul himself 
appeals (vii. 17). Nay, in the inscription of the same letter 
(i. 2) the Apostle not merely had this community in view, but 
dedicated it to all those ‘who in every place called upon the name 
of the Lord.’ 

The utterances of the Apostles did not obtain the stamp of a 
supreme power and ecclesiastical office, even where they interfered 
in the life of a single community. Even the Acts does not 
represent the earliest times so; it makes the Apostles advise the 
Church which administers its own affairs. And Paul’s description 
in Galatians of the negotiations in Jerusalem sheds light on this 
point. The Apostles did not impose any commands on the 
Church; by themselves they only made resolutions to apply to 
the sphere of the mission; that alone was within their province. 
Paul, on his part, laid down his doctrines and rules with all the 
weight of an absolute authority (1 Cor. xiv. 36, 38). But where 
he was dealing with the decision of a single case he only made a 
proposal, and that no matter how deeply he was interested in it 
(cf. 1 Cor. v. 1 ff.); he himself had no doubt what ought to 
happen, he saw it all with his mind’s eye as if it were already 
accomplished ; and yet he could only suggest to the Church what 
decisions they might form. 

If then a name be sought for the regular ministry of an 
Apostle after the work of founding a Church was over, we can 
only say that, apart from the moral effect of his advice and 
exhortation, it consisted in legislation. This is only true, 
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however, in a definite and limited sense. An Apostle only gave 
an émutayn, a charge of a compulsory nature, when he imparted 


a saying of the Lord Himself (eg. 1 Cor. vii. 10; cf. 25, 6). When - 


he had no such saying to fall back upon, he simply expressed a 
yveun, his own view, however great its weight might be; for he 
was entitled through the mercy of the Lord to feel himself an 
authority (vii. 25). Yet in certain cases he could state with 
confidence, even where he possessed no dictum of Jesus, that his 
command was to be regarded as coming from the Lord (xiv. 37). 
It was impossible to divorce the duty of imparting the Lord’s 
words and that of pronouncing upon what the spirit of those 
words involved. And, as in Paul’s case, this union of the 
declaration of the Lord’s word as law with the determinative 
instruction based upon it is everywhere in evidence as the source 
of the authority possessed by the primitive Apostles. The 
communication of the Spirit solely by the imposition of the 
Apostles’ hands in the Acts (cf. viii. 17) is only a crude concep- 
tion of the above state of matters. The Apostolic age was still 
wholly ignorant of any such idea. 

Among the general ministries of the Church of God Paul 
includes that of the prophets, whom he ranks immediately after 
the Apostles (1 Cor. xii. 28). By the Apostles the Church was 
founded; prophecy was then the divine testimony in her favour, 
convincing her that the Holy Spirit lived and wrought in her. 
By prophecy she received the courage of faith in her future. This 
ministry, with the gift necessary for it, was also associated with 
definite individuals. But from the nature of the case it was not 
restricted in the same way. The journeys made the Apostleship a 
special profession. Prophecy was practised in the congregational 
meetings, where its exercise might be begun at any moment. 
Hence we see how, while there undoubtedly were prophets, Paul 
could represent all the members as prophesying, and could exhort 
them to do so. This corresponds perfectly to the account of 
Pentecost given by the Acts; for the Spirit was imparted to the 
whole congregation. For this reason prophecy was still less an 
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office than the Apostolate. As a ministry, however, it was related 
to the whole Church; its operations were universally applicable ; 
and if it intervened in the conduct of a particular Church, that was 
only incidental, and not a limitation of its design. 

The grouping given by Paul (1 Cor. xii. 28) is also confirmed 
by Matt. x. 40 £.: ‘He who receives you (the Apostles) receives Me: 
—‘he who receives a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward.’ These words form part of the latest 
additions to this logion; but they belong all the more—like the 
saying as to bearing the cross (x. 38)—to the reflected view of the 
Apostolic period. Apostles and prophets rise above the mass of 
the righteous and the little ones (ver. 41, 42)—the grades among 
the believers, accordingly, the whole Church (cf. also Matt. vil. 
22, xxiii. 34, xxiv. 11, 24). The Apocalypse also combines in the 
same way Apostles and prophets (Rev. xviii. 20); the seer in- 
cludes himself among the prophets (xxii. 9). 

After 2 Cor. it is impossible to doubt that prophecy was 
firmly rooted in the Primitive Church. Paul appealed, against 
his inclination, to his own revelations and visions (xii. 1 ff.), 
simply because he had been confronted by men from that quarter 
who were renowned for such things. Besides, we can see plainly 
enough, in the instructions and ordinances which refer in 1 Cor. 
to the custom of prophesying at the meeting (xiv. 33, 36, 
37 f.), that the usage in question was prevalent in the whole 
Church, and was as such traced back to the Lord Himself. The 
Acts has also preserved the names of a few prophets belonging to 
the Church of Jerusalem; twice it tells of predictions made by 
Agabus (xi. 28, xxi. 10); and it designates two members of that 
Church, Judas and Silas, as prophets (xv. 32). Even Barnabas is 
described as a prophet (xiii. 1), and, among the other names here 
enumerated, Manaen is probably also to be reckoned a member of 
the Primitive Church. 

Prophets seem to have been universally distributed in the 
Gentile Christian Churches, both of Pauline and non-Pauline 
origin. The part of Paul’s mission territory of which we know 
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most is Corinth; but there were already prophets in Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. v. 20), and probably also in the Galatian Churches 
(Gal. ili. 2-5). And prophecy occupies the first place in the dis- 
cussion of the gifts existing in the Church of Rome (Rom. xii. 6). 

Prophets frequently intervene in the course of events in the 
Acts. Thus Agabus does so, first by foretelling a famine which 
induced the Christians of Antioch to come to the assistance of the 
brethren in Jerusalem, and again when he attempts to restrain 
Paul from making his last journey to Jerusalem. In Antioch the 
prophets meet for prayer, and receive in common the revelation 
which sends Barnabas and Paul on their first great missionary 
journey. Twice an effort is made from Jerusalem to instruct the 
Church in Antioch by means of a deputation of prophets (xi. 27 
and xv. 32). Of these narratives the first prediction of Agabus 
is not in its right place; for it is represented as occasioning Paul 
to make a journey to Jerusalem which never took place, and 
which, so far as we can see, intentionally anticipates Paul’s actual 
support of the poor in the city, because that was omitted in the 
treaty of Jerusalem. The sending of Paul from Antioch is meant 
to legitimise him, as an agent appointed by a higher authority, in 
a fashion absolutely precluded by his own words. And the inter- 
vention of the Jerusalemite prophets in Antioch is designed to 
compensate for the studiously omitted deputation from James, and 
for the controversy in that city. We may nevertheless retain 
the tradition of the names, and the general view of the rise 
of the prophets. Here it is noteworthy that even in the Acts the 
prophets are not provided with an office in the Church, but that 
their labours are throughout incidental, voluntary, and designed 
for general purposes. 

To come down to a period in which the Apostles and prophets 
were looked back upon as the great men of the past, the letter to 
the Ephesians shows how they were regarded as the foundation of 
the whole Church (ii. 20, iii. 5). Then the great men of the 
present had begun to be ranked with them (iv. 11): the Evan- 
gelists, who now carried on the work of the Apostles though 
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without bearing the same title, the pastors and teachers, and 
presidents and leaders of the Church. The Didache works on 
this model when, manifestly following Acts xiii. 1, it enforces the 
authority of the bishops and deacons, by urging that they can now 
discharge the same ministry as the prophets and teachers had done 
in earlier times (ed. Harn., 56 ff); and this after it has already 
(37 ff.) discussed the reception of Apostles and prophets (follow- 
ing Matt. x. 40 f.), with all sorts of side references to false 
prophets living at the time, and to the requirements of the 
officials of the Church. With this device of ordinances of the 
Lord and of the Apostles, the gifts and ministries of the Apostolic 
age were metamorphosed into offices based on contemporary views, 
and those suggestions were introduced which were considered 
useful and necessary for the times. 

The third ministry of the Church cited by Paul (1 Cor. xii. 28 f.) 
is the vocation of the dvddcxKanroz, teachers ; the calling itself, the 
dudackanria, is named among the gifts (Rom. xii. 7). The teacher 
was on a par with the Apostles and prophets in the unrestricted and 
general character of his activity. There is again no question of 
an. exclusive office. Teaching was, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 
quite as voluntary an exercise and property of the gift as prophecy. 
For this reason these ministries were not exclusively represented 


by certain individuals. An Apostle could predict—Paul says he 


did—and he could in the same way come forward in the Church 
as a teacher at any moment (1 Cor. xiv. 6). Again (Acts xiii. 1) 
the same men could be called both prophets and teachers. In 
Gal. vi. 6 the teacher is seen in a distinctive guise (under the 
title katnyav tov royor, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 19), inasmuch as in this 
passage it is not a question of lecturing to the congregation, but of 
personal instruction. But this itself precludes teaching from 
being an ecclesiastical office in that Church. It was a continua- 
tion of the missionary instruction given by the Apostles ; and with 
it was also connected the claim for maintenance. For the rest, 
we are here led to the special task involved in the calling. While 
embracing all the different forms of lecture given in the Church, 
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the first want was to supply practical directions based, after the 
analogy of the teaching of the law, on the Gospel (Matt. xv. 9; 
Mark vii. 7 [Isaiah xxix. 13] Rom. ii. 21); this was the Christian 
Halacha of which Paul speaks in 1 Cor. iv. 17 (cf. vii. 17 
and Acts xxiv. 14), and which he calls (Rom. vi. 17) the rézos 
ths Sidayijs, interpreted in 2 Thess. ii. 15 as the mapadoces as 
ed.daxOnre (cf. Rom. xvi. 17). In the Primitive Church it began 
doubtless with the Apostles, but was also already, in accordance 
with the custom of the Synagogue, unrestricted in its exercise. 

We have now exhausted the list of callings exercised in 
relation to the whole Church, callings which could only be named 
offices in a non-technical sense. 


§ 2. Legislation 


That which the Apostles planted and the teachers in the 
Church nurtured was, with all difference of conception and in 
spite of conflicting tendencies, the one faith in Christ, which 
proved, in its very development through the antitheses that so 
goon arose, both its infinite vitality and its power of resisting 
disintegration. The supreme aims of life remained everywhere 
the same. And this unity was shown by all sections deriving 
their rules of life from the same sources, and by their recognising 
one form of law. The believer in Christ possessed his supreme 
guide in His words; we cannot conceive of any Christian party 
denying this. But besides this, we have the remarkable yet 
easily explicable fact, that the authority round which the great 
controversy of the Apostolic period was waged, namely the Holy 
Scriptures, the repository of the law, remained for all, in spite of 
that controversy, the standard of life, and therefore also the bond 
of their own unity, because it was universally recognised as of 
Divine origin. Paul held by the Old Testament as firmly as the 
primitive Apostles or his later Judaistic opponents. 

That Jewish Christianity should have upheld the combined 
validity of the Holy Scriptures as law and of the words of the 
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Lord, was a matter of course. The law possessed its full authority 
subject to the interpretation given by these words. The Primitive 
Church lived in the undisturbed conviction that in this unity she 
had received the Divine will. When this simple state of mind 
was shaken, the Judaistic party made the inviolability of the law 
the fundamental article of their creed, but they did not therefore 
thrust the word of the Lord into the background. They rather 
maintained that they were its genuine and only followers, because 
they possessed it in its unadulterated form. Hence, in spite of the 
fact that they preached the legal Gospel, they could appear under 
the name of the Christus-party. Now, while we have no state- 
ments, as in Paul’s case, by representatives of the Primitive 
Church or of the Judaists to show how the above combination was 
effected, we can infer it from the tradition of the words of the 


~ Lord Himself. We know how it was said that not a letter of the 


law and prophets would pass away, and how the new teaching was 
set up in opposition only to false interpretations and applica- 
tions, but never to the law itself. We see, from Jesus’ saying 
(Matt. xxii. 37-40, par.), that the law and prophets were sub- 
ordinated to the command to love God and our neighbour as the 
supreme guide to their interpretation. Where, however, Jesus 
abrogated a legal institution, such as divorce, He Himself taught 
His disciples how the act was to be justified from Scripture 
(Matt. xix. 3-9), Jewish scholasticism had long practised a method 
of interpretation by which the Commandments were not only 
extended and multiplied to suit every conceivable case, but also 
evaded by arbitrary and artificial combinations; a semblance of 
literalism was alone preserved. It was merely the ennobling of 
this procedure to subordinate everything to great and true points 
of view, or to correct what was untenable, not by the letter, but 
by the spirit of the book itself. 

Paul, on the other hand, the Apostle of the Spirit, was, in the 
first place, absolutely bound by the words of Jesus. The man 
who said boldly: ‘Henceforth we know no man after the flesh: 


? 


though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know 
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we Him no more’ (2 Cor. v. 16), he who thus rejected all claims to 
exclusive knowledge of Him on the part of Jesus’ disciples, was 
yet far from basing the order of the Church on an ideal. On the 
contrary the transmitted word of the Lord was to Paul an absolute 
law (1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25, cf. ix. 14). 

But the same Apostle also made use of Holy Scripture as law. 
He had rejected the belief that righteousness could be gained 
by its fulfilment; he still held that it revealed the will of God. 
He neither could nor would dispense with the law. Among the 
Gentile Christians it alone provided plain directions for wide 
departments of life and conduct. Everything relative to the 
regulation of marriage, to the rights and duties of women was 
tacitly or avowedly determined by its help (cf. 1 Cor. v. 1 [Rom. 
vii. 1], 1 Cor. xi. 9, xiv. 34), When Paul absolutely opposed the 
ministry of the Spirit and that of the letter (2 Cor. ili. 6), it was 
under the conviction that the plan of salvation of the old covenant 
was at an end; but any conclusion to be drawn from this affected 
the rule of life no more than did inferences from the antithesis 
said by Jesus to exist between His teaching and what had been 
told to the ancients. The ministry of the Spirit and of liberty 
led to the right comprehension of that rule, because it possessed 
the standard by which to judge it in ‘the glory of God in the face 
of Christ.’ Paul at least made this use of it in practice. In this 
sense he dedicated the whole of Scripture, the whole law, to the 
Christian Church, for its comprehension and use, A Scriptural 
precept was meant for them (1 Cor. ix. 5 f.): ‘for our sakes was 
it written.’ In reference to a quotation from the Psalms we have 
(Rom. xv. 4): ‘what was once written, was written for our instruc- 
tion.’ Of a narrative from Holy Scripture we are told (1 Cor. 
x. 11): ‘these things happened to them typically, but they were 
written for our admonition to whom the ends of the ages are come,’ 
Thus, then, he moved with perfect freedom on the path of allegory, 
while setting up laws and rules of life derived from Scripture 
(1 Cor. ix. 9, 13, xi. 9): as much so as in working out doctrinal 
tenets (cf. Gal. iv. 24). He was conscious of the fact, and stated 
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it without scruple. He did not regard as arbitrary or forced argu- 
ments like that of 1 Cor. ix. 9 f., for the adaptation of the com- 
mand in Deut. xxv. 4: ‘Is it for the oxen that God careth, or do 
His words not everywhere apply to us?’ It could not but be so, 
in accordance with the belief. that everything was written for us. 
He indeed extended and developed this artificial exegesis further 
than the Primitive Church, both because the law had become 
different to him, and because he understood the Gospel itself more 
clearly, But-he recognised the book of the law as a source of 
practical rules, in addition to and along with the word of the Lord, 
quite as much as the early Christians did, and thus the bond of 
unity was preserved in this sphere. In the last resort Paul’s 
practice also rested on the saying repeated by him (Rom. xiii. 8): _ 
‘he who loves his neighbour has fulfilled the law.’ 

The Apostles and teachers had to declare and interpret what 
the Lord’s words and Scripture said. But extend this as they 
might, it did not answer all questions, nor satisfy all wants. Into 
the gap thus left the decisions of the Apostles entered; these 
became a living source of law, both speaker and hearer relying on 
the reception of the Divine Spirit. The sharp line drawn by Paul 
between the command of the Lord and his own opinion was cer- 
tainly often hard to observe (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 6). But he also indicates 
a boundary of another sort, one by which the Apostles’ verdict 
was preserved from becoming despotic, and yet was enabled to 
assume the form of law. His decree carried its full weight only 
. if he had formulated it in all. the Churches (1 Cor. vii. 14, iv. 17). 
This implies not merely the maturity and firmness of his decision, 
but the entrance into it of another element, namely, general re- 
cognition and acceptance. Thus the Apostolic sayings became a 
genuine law of custom, And we may easily gather from 1 Cor. 
xi. 16, xiv. 33-36, that this method was not restricted to Pauline 
Churches. In these passages Paul has evidently in view principles 
which had descended from a, still earlier period, their authority 
emanating from the Primitive Church. And he could therefore, 
even in a strange Church like that of Rome, support his decree 
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by presupposing common ground and co-operation on it, and by 
appealing to the sure tradition (Rom. vi. 17), In this sense the 
Divine law found an auxiliary in the custom of the Church. 


§ 3. The Unity of the Church 


There existed from the beginning not only a conviction of 
unity of faith, but also a belief that the Christian communion was 
a Divine institution. ‘This thought of the great Church embracing 
all believers was not first due to Paul. The figurative conception 
of the capa Xpiotod (1 Cor. xii. 27, x. 16; Rom. xii. 5) was pre- 
ceded by the idea of the Bacvrela THv ovpavav. And the Apostle 
did not invent the name of the éxxAnoia tod Oeod (Gal. i. 13; 
1 Cor. xv. 9), the Church which he had persecuted and which now 
furnished his supreme aim; he found the term in existence, as its 
application to his persecuting period proves. Where a new sphere 
opened up to the faith, it’ became a question of xowwvia (Gal. ii. 9). 

The Primitive Church began at Jerusalem ; there it possessed 
and maintained its central point. The Jewish Christian Churches 
thus of themselves formed a unity (Gal. i. 22; 1 Thess. i. 14). 
And among them it was a matter of course that every new 
organisation should of necessity attach itself to the mother Church, 
in order to gain recognition and ecclesiastical privileges. The 
interference from Jerusalem with Paul’s work in Antioch was not 
meant to destroy it, or to promote a schism, but to preserve the 
unity of the Church of God. The idea thus aimed at triumphed 
afterwards, though in another way, and on a different foundation. 

The Gentile Churches, the éxxrAnoiar tov éOvav (Rom. xvi. 4), 
were not thus naturally united. They were combined first by the 
powerful will of the great Gentile Apostle. A good part of his 
work is to be understood only as the effort to join sections naturally 
divided and divergent. But all of them were not within his sphere, 
the sphere of his work and authority; hence a new anxiety and 
a new task, Thus he concerned himself about the Roman Church. 
In general, however, Paul had a double aim in view. He sought 
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not only to bind the Gentile Churches together, but to preserve 
their connection with the Primitive Church. Even he held firmly 
by the éxxAnota tod Geod in this sense. 

The efforts of the Apostle to promote unity in the Church 
"founded by himself are to be seen in the idea aimed at by him of 
provincial Churches. He sought above all to hold the province 
together. Thus he writes (2 Cor. i. 1) to the Churches of Corinth 
and at the same time to the Christians in the whole of Achaia, 
The first letter was written from Ephesus; it conveys greetings 
to Corinth (xvi. 19), not merely from Ephesus, but from all the 
Churches of Asia. These greetings imply that there existed a 
familiar intercourse among the Churches of each of these provinces, 
the beginnings of a provincial constitution attached to the metro- 
polis or metropolitan Church. We cannot demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a similar unifying central point in Galatia and Macedonia, 
But Paul gives directions for the whole provinces, as in the 
matter of beneficence (1 Cor. xvi, 1; 2 Cor. viii. 18 f., 23), Then 
the Churches of the province also combined to appoint representa- 
tives. This very appointment, however, served the wider purpose 
of uniting the provinces to each other. And his whole history 
shows how Paul himself laboured for this end, by means of his 
journeys and letters, by the sending of his assistants, and by 
furnishing letters of introduction. His idea was the one Church 
which could not but be helped to arrive at a consciousness of unity 
and common action by the classification of communities in pro- 
vinces. And wisely, and with a presentiment of the future, Paul 
completed his classification by attaching it at once to the empire 
of the world. 

But Paul never, so long as he laboured, gave up the prospect 
of completely uniting this imperial Church with the Jewish parent 
Church. The ideas which had once impelled him to seek for the 
recognition of his mission in Jerusalem ever led him to strive 
for the maintenance and perfecting of the xovvwvia there attained. 
No experience, however dark, could confuse his aim; his disposi- 
tion remained unaltered ; an actual separation he regarded as a 
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calamity, as if by it his work would have become a castle in 
the air. He knew only one Church of God embracing Jews and 
Gentiles as believers (1 Cor. x. 32), just as the world outside con- 
sisted of Jews and Greeks. He did not live to see Jerusalem 
cease to be the central point. But what it was granted him to 
experience in Rome was sufficient to fill his mind with presenti- 
ments of another way. 


q 
SECTION II.—THE INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


§ 1. The Self-government of the Churches 


The essential foundations on which were based the existence 
of the individual Church and the regulation of the intercourse of 
its members were furnished by the ministry of the word, through 
which the Church was instituted and supported, and by the pos- 
session of Holy Scripture and of the sayings of Jesus. - These two 
sets of conditions taken together gave a concrete form to the inner 
power of the religion, a form that rested by means of the Apostolate 
wholly on the person and mission of Jesus Himself, and that 
warranted the Church and believers, united spontaneously on this 
foundation, being represented as the body and members of Christ. 

This explains the indisputable fact that each community 


governed itself, and in all important affairs framed its own .< 


decrees, and that accordingly the decrees were passed by the 
exercise of an equal right on the part of all the members. 

That such a state of matters prevailed in the Primitive Church 
is sufficiently evident from the Acts. The Church elected and 
appointed to offices and missions: thus the vice-Apostle Matthias 
(i. 23), the seven deacons (vi. 5), Barnabas to be its representative 
at Antioch (xi. 22). It passed judgment on Peter’s procedure at 
Cesarea (xi. 1-4), and on Paul’s principles (xv. 12, 22 f., xxi. 22). 
Paul’s narrative of the course of his case in Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1 ff.) 
could only verify this state of matters. And it existed side by 
side with the active ministry of the Apostles. 
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Among the Gentile Christian Churches of Pauline descent, the 
self-administration of each community is so obvious, that any 
government by representatives wholly set apart for the office, and 
especially by a teaching primacy, is put entirely out of the ques- 
tion, while the latter is also at once precluded by the fact that 
there was no teaching at all in the Church, except what rested 
on the talents and the voluntary coming forward of the members. 
The assumption of an administrative office contradicts everything 
to be observed in our authorities. Paul always wrote to the whole 
community, and, when calling upon it to adopt any measures, he 
never made use of the intervention of ecclesiastical officials. It 
was to the temper, the will of all that he addressed himself. Hence 
his careful instruction and his stirring exhortation when dealing 
not only with affairs of morals, but also with duties to be per- 
formed by the Church; hence the union of astute calculation and 
straightforward boldness when he required to influence the mind 
of the majority on whom the course of events depended. The 
decision given by the Apostle in 1 Corinthians on subjects relating 
to Divine service and to social observances was an answer to 
questions which had been submitted to him by the Church. There 
is nothing to show, either that officials had any part in presenting 
the questions, or that the reply was directed to such. The equality 
of all the brethren, which was so emphatically based by Paul on 
their relation of sonship to God through faith (Gal. iii. 26, 28), 
and which outweighed all difference of gifts and of vocation in 
the Church (1 Cor. xii. 12 ff), was accordingly clearly realised in 
their full participation in the adjustment of their common affairs, 
The Church needed no governing office to secure its unity. That 
unity was effected by the congregational meeting, whether for the 
Lord’s Supper, which assimilated the Church to the ancient people 
of God (1 Cor. x. 1 ff), or for the communication of the word, by 
which the equal right of all to take part in the highest forms of 
their activity was realised. From the nature of the case, then, 
the community which thus pursued its loftiest aims, with the 
active participation and equal authorisation of every member, 
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would accomplish all its operations in a similar way. It could 
not fail to arrive, easily and naturally, at forms of self-government 
alongside of which any ecclesiastical office that might arise could 
only represent, in the strictest sense, a rendering of service. The 
same conditions, however, imply that in the case of decrees the 
first effort was to obtain unanimity. But instances occurred in 
which a resolution was passed simply by a majority, and yet was 
recognised as authoritative (2 Cor. ii. 6). 

To turn to actual practice, we can prove that the community 
governed itself in all the most important matters that came within ~ 
its experience. 

Paul mentions (2 Cor. viii. 18 f.), that from Macedonia he 
had just sent to Corinth, along with Titus, a brother, who bore 
a good name in the Churches, 2.e., the Macedonian Churches, on 
business relative to the collection. Strictly speaking, however, 
it was not the Apostle who had entrusted him with this busi- 
ness; he had been appointed by those Churches themselves to 
assist the Apostle, they having elected him (ye:potovnfels t7ro 
Tov éxkKAnotwv). The Churches, accordingly, appointed com- 
missioners in important matters, and exercised a right of election 
for the purpose. Under the same head comes the issuing of 
letters of introduction, éwuctoNat cvotateixat (2 Cor. ili. 1), which 
possibly also the Apostle could receive from a Church. In all 
these cases we are dealing with representation abroad. Here we 
can only provisionally rank with the above instances the rule, 
that even the recognition of those who ministered to the congre- 
gation depended on the free choice of the members (1 Cor. xvi. 16 ; 
1 Thess. v. 12). 

But as the Church appointed its representatives, so also it 
exercised discipline and passed judgment as a Church, as a 
primary assembly, upon its adherents. We therefore find Paul 
(Gal. vi. 1) recommending to it a merciful and restorative proce- 
dure in connection with certain lapses that had occurred. He was 
not dealing with the attitude of individuals to each other, but 
with the action of the whole body, although the part to be taken in 
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it by each.was to be a matter of conscience. In the first letter to 
the Corinthians, Paul summons the Church (v. 3) to try one of 
their number who had committed incest. The members were 
to assemble, and might then form a resolution agreeing with Paul’s 
own judgment; with this the power of the Lord Jesus would then 
co-operate, and thus the sentence, only to be carried out super- 
naturally—#.e., the man’s death—would be executed. We find 
the Church in another case (2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 9, vii. 12), condemning 
by a majority one who had rebelled against Paul; the Apostle, 
however, advised and begged the Church subsequently to pardon 
him. The procedure was here again a Church matter, and was 
carried out by a kind of vote. To this usage was also due what 
Paul says (1 Cor. iv. 3) of a court at which the Corinthians pro- 
posed to try the Apostle himself; he is speaking in this passage 
not of depreciatory opinions uttered in private, but of a summons 
of the Church. 

In this connection Paul further made to the Corinthians a 
far-reaching suggestion from another point of view. In order to 
prevent the prejudicial effect of lawsuits about property on the 
part of members of the Church, he proposed (1 Cor. vi. 1 ff.) that, 
if they were unable to avoid, by submission in the spirit of the 
Gospel, going to law altogether, they should keep their disputes 
to themselves and settle them by arbitration. In that case the 
saints, as such, accordingly all the members of the Church, must 
have possessed both the ability and authority to arbitrate. 

Another subject on’ which the community passed resolutions 
was expenditure for public purposes. We cannot indeed prove 
whether the expenses of Divine service—in particular the pro- 
vision for the meal, or the hire of the hall—were defrayed from 
Church funds. As regards the former each member seems to have 
provided for his own share, at least in Corinth, and it was probably 
the general rule elsewhere for the members to contribute for 
the day’s expenses. So, also, we have no instance of the poorer 
members being assisted except by the charitable gifts of indi- 
viduals. The support of Apostles and teachers temporarily resi- 
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dent in a Church was a different matter. In addressing the 
Corinthians Paul claimed this as an Apostolic right, certified by 
an appeal to Scripture and the word of the Lord (1 Cor. ix. 10, 13), 
and therefore not dependent on the discretion of the moment. 
He himself, indeed, renounced this help, and also guarded himself 
against the view that his present argument was meant to prepare 
his readers for a change in his attitude. But the right existed, 
and created a corresponding duty on the part of the community. 
A similar exhortation by the Apostle (Gal. vi. 6) refers to the 
instruction received by a single member. In other instances also 
it is at all events conceivable that such gifts, though handed over 
in name of the Church, were yet derived from the voluntary con- 
tributions of members. Paul himself took nothing, not only in 
Corinth, but as a general rule, eg., even in Thessalonica on his first 
visit. But he exceptionally received and accepted money, when 
in Corinth, from the saints in Philippi (2 Cor. xi. 8, 9; cf. Phil. 
iv. 10 f.). These, accordingly, maintained him in his capacity of 
an Apostle, not only while he was ministering to them, but when 
he continued his work elsewhere, as if his Apostleship had been 
the execution of a commission granted by them. He was thus 
treated like a deputy whom the Church had sent to another place, 
and whose wants it was bound to supply, unless he was able and 
willing to give up his claim. Paul once more received support 
from Philippi, when a prisoner in Rome (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 10-18). 
It was conveyed to him by a member of the Church, Epaphroditus, 
who acted as the Nectovpyds of his necessities on behalf of the 
Church. The Apostle thanked not certain individuals, but the 
Church, and it was only as coming from the latter that the gift 
could be designated a Aevtovpyia. Yet this does not preclude it 
having been raised by voluntary contributions collected for the 
‘purpose. A second case in which Churches resolved on and 
carried out a similar effort was the collection instituted by Paul 
for Jerusalem, and here we can also indicate the procedure followed 
—namely, the levying of subscriptions. In the Galatian Churches 
it was so arranged, after a plan of the Apostle, that every member 
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set aside on each first day of the week an amount in proportion 
to his means, and this practice was then introduced into Corinth 
by Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The collection was accordingly instituted 
by the Church ; it was an assessment imposed by edict upon itself. 
The Churches in Achaia, as well as in Macedonia, had passed a 
resolution on the subject, the purpose being to give the proceeds 
in the form of a subsidy to the poor among the saints in Jerusalem 
(Rom. xv. 26). In this sense, therefore, such subjects were deter- 
mined on as pertaining to the whole community. 

In all these respects the community was fully empowered to 
exercise the most important rights, choosing representatives, hold- 
ing courts, and making collections among its adherents for definite 
purposes. An ecclesiastical office endowed with independent 
authority could not subsist along with this self-government. It 
could only take the form of a ministry whose warrant rested from 
day to day on the voluntary approval of the members, just as it 
began with a free offer of self, and was therefore included by Paul 
among the charismata (1 Cor. xii. 28; Rom. xii. 7 f.). 


§ 2. Jerusalem 


It is to be observed throughout the narratives of the Acts that 
even in Jerusalem it was the Church itself which deliberated and 
-passed resolutions in the most important affairs; and with this 
the allusions made by Paul agree. But the Acts indicates, besides, 
a representative council which in any case had prerogatives of its 
own. In the earliest times, indeed, we only hear of the Apostles 
in conjunction with or as governing the Church, and no change 
follows the appointment of the deacons, whose whole commission 
from the Church was to attend to the common table, and thus to 
lighten the duties of the Apostles. Afterwards, however, repre- 
sentative elders make their appearance, absolutely without explan- 
ation; we first find them in xi. 30, where we are told of the trans- 
mission to them of the money raised by the Christians of Antioch 
on account of the famine in Jerusalem. We cannot suppose that 
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these are only the deacons under a new name; for it was no part 
of the duties of the latter to act as representatives of the Church, 
nor could they do so, for from the motive of their appointment 
they were chosen, at least mainly, from the Hellenists. For the 
rest, we cannot infer the date of their first appointment from this 
first mention of the elders; for the whole narrative is rendered 
impossible in its present position by the account it contains of 
Paul being sent to Jerusalem. The elders again appear in con- 
nection with the conferences held with Paul in Jerusalem. Paul 
and his companions are received on their arrival by the éexrnola 
and the Apostles and elders (xv. 4). Then the Apostles and the 
elders meet to advise together (ver. 6). This is not indeed kept 
up; for, according to ver. 12, wav ro wAHOos—plainly the whole 
body of the adherents of the Church—was present, and (ver. 22) 
the decision was formed by the Apostles and elders, together with 
the whole éxxAnoia. But in the letter to Antioch it is effected 
by the Apostles and elders; and in any case the view of the writer 
is that the elders acted and deliberated along with the Apostles 
as a representative council of the Church, although it was necessary 
that the whole community should co-operate in passing the resolu- 
tion itself. The elders, finally, appear once more (xxi. 18) as a 
representative council of the Church under the leadership of 
James. 

It is very natural to explain the rise of this Church representa- 
tion from the withdrawal, after a certain date, of the Apostles 
from the government of the community in consequence of their 
missionary labours. But the narrative of the Acts contains 
nothing of this; Peter at least had already been frequently away 
from Jerusalem, and, on the other hand, at the time when the 
elders are clearly introduced into the history, the Apostles are 
with them. In any case, the author was ignorant of the origin 
of the institution. It is much better, therefore, to refer the change 
to his authorities. Those which were at his command for the 
history of the earliest period contained nothing about elders in 
Jerusalem. If he had any tradition about such an institution it 
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can only have referred to the subsequent, that is to say, the Pauline 
period. Under these circumstances, however, the question rises 
whether his statements were based on a tradition at all, and what 
view we are to form of their subject-matter. Representative elders, 
from whom again the leading officials—the rulers and judges— 
were appointed, were, both in Jewish towns and in the settle- 
ments, in the Diaspora, the essential feature in the constitution 
of the Jewish community. On the other hand, it is by no means 
self-evident that this institution should have been transferred to 
the Christian Church in Jerusalem. For it belonged to the civic 
community, and its foundation was therefore wholly different from 
that afforded by the congregation of believers, who, indeed, in their 
whole civic existence remained Jews (cf. Matt. v. 25). But, further, 
if we follow the narrative of the negotiations in Jerusalem, we 
also find that it does not make the elders appear in the capacity 
of a representative council of the community. Throughout they 
are only named along with the Apostles; they do not appear 
independently as forming a college; but in the formula, ‘the 
Apostles and the elders, we do come upon the idea of a college 
which was accordingly composed of these two divisions. This 
formula of itself reminds us of the similar one, of dpyvepets Kat 
ot mpeaBvrepos (iv. 23, xxiii. 14, xxv. 15), by which the Sanhedrim 
was designated. And,in point of fact,the college acts quite like 
a Christian Sanhedrim, as the supreme authority, not for the local 
community, but for all Christian Churches, for the whole éx«Anola 
tov Oeod. We can therefore only form an opinion as to these elders 
in Jerusalem by asking whether such an authority is conceivable. 

Now we obtain from Paul an essentially different view. His 
whole description rather portrays the Church in Jerusalem as still 
under the same constitution which it possessed, according to the 
Acts, in the preceding period. Throughout we have simply the 
assembly of the Church, on the one hand, and of the Apostles on 
~ the other, and we know from the characteristic titles of ‘the 
esteemed’ and of ‘the pillars,’ given by Paul to the latter, how 
on this very occasion their power was wholly moral in its nature. 
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There is absolutely no room here for the existence of the economy 
of any such college, of a Christian Sanhedrim. But Paul’s 
sketch agrees perfectly with the essential character of the 
Christian Church, and its position relative to those outside its 
pale. 

But, further, the position of James invites special attention. 
He appears in the Acts as abruptly as the elders (xii. 17). The 
charge given by Peter on his flight to tell what had occurred to 
James and the brethren plainly implies that James was regarded 
as the first man in the Church, and this is the idea of his position 
in the negotiations (xv. 13), as well as, finally, in xxi.18. How 
this came about does not indeed appear, but the fact is substanti- 
ally confirmed by Paul. While his first visit to Jerusalem was 
made expressly for the purpose of seeing Peter alone, he yet re- 
solved also to have a further interview at least with James (Gal. 
i. 19), and this indicates the outstanding importance of the latter. 
And, besides, it was certainly not without reason that he has 
named James first (ii. 9), even before Peter, and chap. ii. 12 un- 
doubtedly shows that James held the position of leader in Jeru- 
salem. 

After this all that we know for certain as to the constitution 
of the Church in Jerusalem is the single fact, that it was long 
governed by the primitive Apostles, and afterwards by James, 
neither possessing, however, compulsory powers. On the other | 
hand, we have no satisfactory proof of any eldership, though we 
cannot deny the possibility of an order having been formed in the 
later days of the Primitive Church, similar to that which we find 
generally prevailing in the subsequent period. In this period the 
author of the Acts already lived, and it is conceivable that he 
should have transferred the state of matters existing in his own 
time to the earlier date. The Apostles and presbyters in the 
Primitive Church, then, were to him in their collective capacity, 
both the successors of the Sanhedrim, and the precedent for bishops 
and presbyters in his period. 
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§ 3. Pauline Communities 


According to Acts xiv. 23, Paul and Barnabas ordained elders 
in the Churches founded in Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, 
when they for the second time visited these places ; and this would 
seem to point to a regular practice of the Apostles. This is, how- 
ever, not confirmed by Paul’s letters. On the contrary, in discuss- 
ing in 1 Corinthians the services rendered by the members to the 
body of Christ, he adduces ministries (xii. 28), such as ‘helps and 
governments, suggestive of the duties of the ecclesiastical office. 
They are wanting in the preceding review of the ‘gifts’ (ver. 7-10), 
because there the attention is directed to miraculous demonstra- 
tions, while, on the other hand, they appear when the ministries 
in general are enumerated more comprehensively. Even here 
officials are not named, and as a rule personal titles are only given 
in connection with the ministry of Apostles, prophets, and teachers. 
It does not, therefore, follow that the above services, as a whole, 
did not belong regularly to certain individuals, as we must, indeed, 
assume them to have done in the case of duvduers and yapiopata 
iauadtov. But we can undoubtedly conclude that no fixed title 
existed for them as yet. 

However great the extent to which the Church governed itself, 
we must also assume a certain administration in the form of a 
personal ministry. Wherein this consisted can hardly be inferred 
from the analogy of heathen religious bodies, which undoubtedly 
helped to furnish the communities with the forms under which 
they lived; the nature of the leadership must rather have resulted 
from their own necessities. Both societies had certainly this in 
common, that, resting on an entirely voluntary union, they also 
granted equal rights to all the members, and that these mutually 
supported each other. For the rest, however, the distinction is to 
be found not merely in the wholly different cultus, but also in 
the infinitely greater reach of the ethical and social aims of 
Christianity. The cultus itself was here a continuous spiritual 
intercourse, and the aim of the society embraced the whole life of 
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its members. First and foremost, certain services, which lead to 
an ecclesiastical office, were called for by the requirements of the 
meetings. Under this head we have the procuring of the room 
and its fittings, of the sacred writings, of the provisions for the 
Lord’s Supper and of the means of baptism, and the preservation 
of the documents which belonged to the Church, The meetings 
themselves required some one to preside, both for the order of 
the addresses and communications, and for the resolutions of 
the community. Further, the intercourse of the adherents out- 
side of the meetings could only be maintained, especially in 
large cities, and between town and country, by the services of 
individuals. These ministrations necessarily led frequently of 
themselves to the imparting of exhortation, encouragement, and 
admonition, and the ministry could not but therefore acquire a 
higher significance. 

Now all that we can gather incidentally from Paul as to this 
ministry in the Church points to its not having followed the 
institution of an office; it everywhere arose historically ; the men 
who were first converted not. only took an active part in bringing 
the Church together, but continued their activity in maintaining 
it. Hence it follows that it was possible for the relationship to 
present many aspects, differing in accordance with circumstances 
—the number of the leading men, the sphere of their labours, and 
the extent of their influence—that it was based entirely on good 
will on both sides, while yet the execution of the work was in 
the long run attached to definite individuals, and in essential 
respects necessarily assumed a similar form everywhere. 

In 1 Thessalonians Paul says (v. 12): ‘We beg you, brethren, 
to recognise those who conduct your affairs, and preside over you 
in the Lord, and admonish you, and to esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake.’ The words mpoicrdpevor ipov 
év xupim can only be referred to presidents of the Church. 
They do not, however, give the title of an appointed office, 
but describe a form of activity, following upon the preceding 
one of painstaking for the Church, of xomdytes év tyivy, This 
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painstaking might either be the ministry of the word (as in 
1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11), or the providing for material wants 
(so Rom. xvi. 6, 12). In any case it applied to the founding and 
holding together of the Church (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 16). Those who 
took part in it became the natural leaders, and their exhortation 
of the brethren was the natural sequel of their initial work. The 
following exhortation in 1 Thessalonians starts (v. 14) with the 
duties of the presidents, but it passes on (ver. 15) to the general 
duties of the members of the Church. This also conveys that 
the presidents were what they were simply through the volun- 
tary fulfilment of brotherly duties, while similarly the admonition 
that the Church should behave well to them shows that they 
possessed no authority except that due to mutual love. 

Paul had occasion in 1 Corinthians to name (i. 14-16) the 
individuals whom he had baptized in Corinth, necessarily at his 
first visit. After Crispus and Gaius he mentions, subsequently, 
the house of Stephanas; he was on the point of forgetting the 
latter because the fact was self-evident. For this household ~ 
was (xvi. 15) the firstfruits in Achaia. When he wrote the letter, 
Stephanas, and with him Fortunatus and Achaicus, probably 
slaves or freedmen of the former, were with the Apostle in 
Ephesus, and atoned for his then want of personal intercourse 
with the Church. Paul took advantage of their presence to write 
ver, 15 f.: ‘I exhort you, brethren—you know the house of 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have 
set themselves to minister to the saints—that you be also in 
subjection to such and to every one who assists in the work and 
labours among you.’ According to this there were a number of 
people who were to be regarded as superintendents in the Church. 
The claim was based on their having been the first to believe and 
on their maintaining the Church by their ministry. The Apostle’s 
exhortation shows accordingly that here again it was not a 
question of an office that had been instituted, but of a relationship 
that had grown out of facts, a relationship founded constantly on 
voluntary work, and dependent on the goodwill of the community. 
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It proves also, however, from another point of view, that the | 
Apostle was not seeking at that moment to establish a new 
feature. As the work of these men was already an actual fact, 
and went back to the very origin of the Church, so the corre- 
sponding subjection to them—inseparable from the government 
itself—was in existence. We are dealing not with a new feature, 
but with a usage that was to be insisted on afresh. This usage 
may have recently been weakened and called in question through 
the growth of the Church and internal events; the community 
had lost its family character, the relationship its directness ; it was 
thus necessary that the latter should be consciously resumed, for 
the sake of the cause. Anything else Paul’s words do not affirm. 
The Apostle takes us to Corinth in Romans xvi. 1 f., where he 
describes a woman, Pheebe, as otcav Siaxovoyv ths éxxdnolas Ths 
év Keyxpevais, a servant of the congregation in the Corinthian 
port of Cenchreae. He declares in praise of her, that she had 
been patroness, rpoordris, to himself, as well as to many others. 
The title here given her did not signify an office entrusted with 
the care of the poor; she was the servant of the Church itself, 
and her labours must have been essentially similar to those of 
Stephen and his companions. Cenchreae had a congregation of 
its own; visitors to Corinth from the East landed there, and it 
was their point of departure. This intercourse with strangers and 
the hospitality which it called for are alluded to in the Apostle’s 
praise of Pheebe. 

The relations existing in Ephesus, as they appear from Phcebe’s 
letter of introduction (Rom. xvi. 3-16), wholly agree with the rest 
of our observations. Owing to outward circumstances the Church 
possessed a number of different congregations, which were yet 
so closely connected that the letter applied to the whole com- 
munity. The separate congregations had, however, special 
superintendents. The first meeting-place was the house of 
Aquilas and Prisca (Rom. xvi. 5; cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 19). In this case 
there is no doubt as to the superintendent. Two congregations 


are mentioned (xvi. 14, 15), at the head of each of which stood 
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five men round whom the brethren or saints had gathered. Two 
further groups (xvi. 10, 11) have each a leader. It is manifest 
that all these congregations had a leader or president; but here 
we have marked evidence of the absolute variety of the form 
assumed, it being everywhere dependent on circumstances, on the 
history of the congregation. 

In Romans xii. 8 Paul implies the existence of superintendents 
in the Roman Church under the same name as in Thessalonica, 
viz., mpoiotauevos. This occurs in an exhortation to unity 
through self-restraint, which wholly corresponds to that in 
1 Corinthians, and is founded like the latter onthe idea of the 
Church as the body of Christ, and the different purposes and gifts 
of the members (Rom. xii. 3-5). The Apostle ;then enumerates 
such gifts, yapicowara, adding in each case (the connecting 
particles being xara and éy) the attendant grace, ydpus (ver. 6-8). 
This grace might consist in the standard of action, eg. the avaroyia 
Ths wiatews for prophecy—or in the opening for the ministry, 
its occasion itselfi—eg. dvaxovia, SidacKaria, TapdxkAnois—or in 
the disposition—dmdorTns, orovd), idaporns. The yapiocpata, 
the gifts, were: prophecy, ministry, teaching, exhortation, giving, 
ruling, compassionateness. So far as we can perceive, the Apostle 
has not here given a list of types ranked on an equal footing, but, 
his treatment being perfectly free, has proceeded from the general 
to the particular, the diaconate, in particular, being first given as a 
species of gift, and then divided into parts. These constituted the 
sphere of action for the benefit of the community as contrasted 
with the ministrations of the Word through prophecy, teaching, and 
exhortation. To the active ministries belonged giving, probably 
contributing to Church purposes, leading, or superintendentship, 
and the exercise of charity to the poor. Here, again, the manner 
in which ‘the leaders’ are brought forward reflects not only the 
conception of their position as a voluntary ministry, but also that 
of its connection with labours on behalf of the Church. 

Before we pass on to the letter to Philippi and the com- 
munity there, we have to examine the question as to the exis- 
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tence of a diaconate. The words, dvaxoveiv, Siaxovia, SidKovos, , 
have a very wide significance in the language of Paul and the 
Gospels. They are applied to the vocation of Jesus (Rom, xv. 8 
[Gal. ii. 17] Matt. xx. 28); then in the Apostolic Church to all 
ministries which emanated from yapicuata, and evinced them- 
selves in ‘mighty workings, éevepyjuata (1 Cor. xii, 6), or to 
practical ministrations as distinguished from those of the word 
(Rom. xii. 7); and in the temporal sphere to the office of the — 
magistrate as Qeod didkovos (Rom, xiii. 4), When applied 
specially to the Church three ministrations can be distinguished : 
first the term is used of the Apostolate (Rom, xi. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 5; 
2) Cor iit, 3, 6-9, iv, 1, v. 18, vi. 3 f, xi. 3; 15, 233.1 Thess. iii, 23 
PMattexx; 26, par. Acts) i. 17,25, xx. 24, xxi.-19; 1 Tim,i, 12; 
2 Tim, iv. 5]); secondly of the first leaders of the Church | 
(1 Cor. xvi. 15) corresponding to their xomay (cf. Rev. ii. 19); 
and thirdly of the dispensing of charity (Rom. xv. 25, 31; 
2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1,12 f. [Acts xi. 29, xii, 25]). The above dis- 
cussed title dudxovos, given to Phcebe in Romans xvi. 1, belongs to 
the second and third use. In all this, therefore, we do not find in 
Paul a special office of deacon, either in the sense of a ministry to 
the poor, or in its later application to the combined duties of 
assisting in Divine service and caring for the poor. The appoint- 
ment of deacons in Jerusalem, as related in Acts vi. 1 ff, was 
due to a special occasion and ‘purpose, and gives us no right to 
assume a lasting and more general office of this nature. 

Now, however, in addition to the whole of the above, we have 
further to consider the inscription of the letter to the Philippians 
(i. i) It is addressed ‘to the saints in Christ Jesus who are 
in Philippi with the overseers (bishops) and ministers (deacons) odv 
émuckétrots Kal Svaxovoss. The two titles, bishops and deacons, 
as well as the admission of officials of the Church into the address | 
of a letter, are unique; the doubts caused by these features and 
the question raised as to the authenticity of the letter are 
thoroughly well founded. This doubt is, however, dispelled, on 
finding, first, that the letter, like all Paul’s other epistles, is, in the 
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rest of it, directly addressed to the whole Church, and, secondly, 
that the special exhortations (iv. 2 f.) disclose several congregations 
and their leaders existing in the very same relations as we discover 
in the rest of the Pauline communities. Here especially the 
existence of an ecclesiastical constitution with fixed offices is 
precluded, and therefore also the interpretation of the inscription 
to that effect. We are rather led to explain the terms in the 
inscription in the light of the more general relations. From 
all that may be gathered from the other letters regarding the 
superintendents, they might be called éicxoro. as well as 
dvaxovot, according as we looked at the one or the other side of 
their functions. Now if the two terms are here met with side by 
side, and therefore cannot signify the same individuals, the con- 
jecture is at least natural that, while both grades sprang from the 
same sphere of work, the one rose in time to the higher authority 
of overseers or leaders, while the activity of the others was 
permanently restricted to the rendering of practical assistance. 
Since the letter to Philippi is the latest written by Paul, 
and on the other hand applied to one of his oldest Churches 
planted in Greek territory, this variety in development is perfectly 
natural. . 

It is self-evident that the men now called ésricxozroz took part, 
afterwards as before, in the material rendering of help which is 
comprehended in the xomdéyv; but the distinguishing feature, 
which now gave them a higher position, must quite as certainly 
have lain in the development of another activity, that implied 
(1 Thess. v. 12) in the duty of exhortation and (1 Cor. xvi. 16) in 
the call to obedience (cf. Heb. xiii. 17; Acts xx. 28). And to 
this the term évricKozros itself also points. Its use by the Greeks 
in political and corporate life shows: that it meant supervision of 
men as well as of things. But we find the former application, 
indeed, in the Hellenistic idiom, in the Lxx. (Isaiah lx. 17). So 
also 1 Mace. i. 51 (cf. 2 Mace. v. 22) and in Josephus Ant. x. 4, 1; 
xl. 5, 4. The application of the word to God also emanated from 
this quarter (Wisdom i. 6); Christ Himself then received from 
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Christians the name of émicxomog of souls (1 Peter ii. 25), and the 
Apostolic office was designated as émucxom) (Acts i. 20). It is 
not in our power to state more precisely how this characteristic 
designation became a kind of title. But its use in Phil. i. 1 does 
not in any case compel us to go beyond the general lines of the 
relations of the superintendents to be perceived in the Pauline 
letters. 

And this result holds true of the age as a whole. For, and it 
is the only additional passage that can be referred to this matter, 
the angels of the seven Churches (Rev. ii. 1, «.7.X.) are not really 
relevant. They were, from i. 16, 20, spirits, and as such always 
personified the Church. 

The earliest statement as to the origin of the ecclesiastical 
office dating from the post-Apostolic period is, if rightly under- 
stood, perfectly consistent with all that we learn from the Pauline 
epistles. Clemens Romanus says (xlii. 4): ‘The Apostles preached 
in the country and in cities, and they appointed their firstfruits, 
having tested them by the Spirit, to be émwicxomor and dudKovor 
of them that should believe’; and he supplements this by adding 
{xliv. 1) that they took this precaution since they foresaw that 
there would be a dispute concerning this title of the émioKxomry, 


and that for the same reason they made further provision for a 


regular appointment after the death of the first holders of office. 
The essential point in this statement is that the members of the 
Church first converted also became its first leaders; and it thus 
describes the natural course of events in the development of the ~ 
institution. The additional idea of the author, that it was effected “ 
by a formal ordination on each occasion by the Apostles, cannot 
supersede the above fact; for his conception was indispensable to 
him in order to establish the irrefragable authority of the bishops ; 
it was necessary that they should have been appointed by the 
Apostles, as the Apostles had been by Christ, and Christ by 
God (xlii. 1). 
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SECTION III.—THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


§ 1. Presbyters and Bishops 


We can only here discuss the constitution of the Churches in 
_the immediately succeeding period, in so far as it is calculated to 
reflect light on the Apostolic age. The sketch which we have 
thus far obtained for that age from our sources of the first rank 
is perfectly distinct, and in harmony with the natural run of 
things. It is obscured, partly by the divergent representation 
given by the sources of the second rank, partly by the fact that it 
was deemed necessary in various ways to carry back the institu- 
tions of the post-Apostolic period into the earlier time, or, at any 
rate, to find in the latter their elements and explanation. It is 
in this post-Apostolic period that the difficulty of attaining 
historical knowledge arises, not only by reason of defective sources, 
but plainly also because the new period sought to do justice to 
new tasks in a variety of ways. Rare must be the inquirer to 
whom this time has not appeared in different aspects. Let us 
here try merely to determine what may serve to guard against 
\ false ideas regarding the Apostolic age. 

The superintendents of that period did not yet involve the 
existence of a complete and stereotyped ecclesiastical office, but 
they did involve a relationship from which the latter might, and 
under certain circumstances could not but, arise. The further 
historical development, which produced this office, is therefore in 
any case a touchstone for our review of the conditions prevailing 
in that earliest time. It is all the more necessary, however, to 
refer to it for this purpose, since it very soon brings before us a 
grade—that of the elders, the rpeoBvrepor—of which our oldest 
authorities say nothing, and which is yet very frequently regarded 
as the starting-point of the whole development of the ecclesiastical 
constitution. In addition to those of elders, and ézicxozo1, we 
come in the transition period upon another title, that of the 
nyovuevos (Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24), the leaders, but this is only another 
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name for the émicxozror; its use merely proves that the latter 
designation only gradually attained exclusive recognition, as the 
office itself assumed a fixed form. For the rest, we have to do, in 
the sources of the next period, with presbyters and bishops, and 
we have therefore to determine the relationship of the two grades. , 
Now, the old traditional view, that the bishops and presbyters were 
absolutely identical, does not stand examination. It is only so 
far correct, that the former were chosen from the presbyters, and 


did not constitute an essentially higher order. But, however: ~~ 


much appearances may be in its favour, the opinion is questionable 
that the same men are called sometimes presbyters, and some- | 
times bishops. f 

In discussing the Apostolic appointment of the officials of the 
Church, Clemens Romanus mentions bishops and deacons (xlii.), 
or the former alone, éucKo7 (xliv.); of presbyters there is not 
a word. Now it undoubtedly appears as if the bishops were alse 
designated by the latter title. For, in reference to the con- 
temporaneous disturbances in Corinth, the mpeoSvrepou are 
declared happy who had already finished their course, and were 
no longer in danger of being thrust from their place. And when, 
in the recurrent discussion of the question of the day in Corinth 
(liv. and lvii.), the members of the Church are exhorted to be at 
peace with, and to obey, the ordained authorities, these are not 
termed bishops, but presbyters. Yet a doubt is raised as to the 
natural conclusion from this, when we see (iii.) that the re- 
_ prehensible rising in Corinth is described as an insurrection of 
the young, the véoz, against the old, the rpeoButepov. And if it 
be urged that the matter is here regarded from another point of 
view, is explained as a rising of the young against the old, and 
that the latter, therefore, are not the cabectapévor pea Bvrepor of 
chap. liv., but the aged, it is certainly not easy to conceive the 
authorities of the Church and the whole of the other members 
being contrasted with each other as the old and the young. But the 
description of the earlier prosperous state of the Corinthian 
Church (chap. i.) is decisive; we are told that it ‘walked in the 
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laws of God, subject to the #yovpevor (the leaders)’—by whom 
again we can only understand the bishops—‘showing due honour 
to its mpecBvtepos, while it enjoined the young to cultivate a 
modest and becoming disposition. And the same thing recurs 
in chap. xxi.: ‘Reverence for our leaders (aponyodpevor), honour 
to the elders, upbringing in the fear of the Lord to the young.’ 
Here, accordingly, we have three classes distinguished, and bishops 
and presbyters are mentioned side by side. But it is far from 
probable that here (xxi.), and again in i, and iii., rpeoPvrepor is 
used to denote old men, simply because, in a letter in which every- 
thing is pointed to the one definite object, such a change in the 
meaning of the word could only have produced confusion. The 
change of meaning is, however, precluded, because in all these 
passages the presbyters appear like the leaders of the Church 
themselves—only, in the second place—as bearers of a fixed 
dignity. But in that case there can be the less doubt that they 
were not identical with the bishops. And if, nevertheless, the 
bishops are also called presbyters in xliv., liv., lvii., the only 
explanation is that all bishops were presbyters as well, or were 
chosen from their number. They therefore remained presbyters ; 
this title was, as it were, the inalienable part even when they 
ceased to hold office; therefore also the deceased bishops: are 
called presbyters in chap. xliv. But, since the term ‘bishop’ is 
alone used in the statement as to the Apostolic appointment of - 
the office, it follows that the presbyters, as such, held no office, but 
formed a class in the Church. Therefore the opposition to the 
bishops could also be regarded as a revolt of the young against the 
old. We have probably also to identify the latter with the 
€ArOyywow avSpes, whose (xliv.) duty it was, subject to the assent 
of the whole Church, to elect the bishops, so that the presbyters 
had the right both of electing and of being elected, it being 
understood in the former case that the Church gave its approval. 
We can also infer the same state of matters from the Book of 
Hermas, in which (2 Vis, iv. 2 f., and 3 Vis. i. 8) the presbyters 
appear as the privileged class in the Church, again in the second 
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place as distinguished from the young, the veavicxou, although the 
author is not partial to the former, and attaches more weight 
to the voice of the prophets. On the other hand, in enumerating 
the offices of the Church (3 Vis, v. 1), apostles, bishops, teachers, 
and deacons, all whose labours in superintending, teaching, and 
ministering have earned the gratitude of the Church, he says 
nothing of the elders; which proves neither more nor less than 
that their position was not official. Finally, however, the book 
(3 Vis. ix. 7) explicitly names side by side the wponyotuevos rhs 
exxrAnoias and the mpwroxabedpirac—not those who seek, but 
those who possess, the first seats. By the former we can only 
understand the bishops, by the latter the presbyters, and this is 
confirmed by 3 Vis. i, 8 (cf. Mand. xi. 12). 

The same relationship may further be demonstrated as a fact 
implied in the Pastoral Epistles, although the first letter to 
Timothy, which here falls first to be considered along with that to 
Titus, already cites the antitheses of Marcion by name (1 Tim. 
vi. 20), and, in its idea of the reception of the charisma for the 
office through the imposition of hands by the presbytery (iv. 14) 
reveals an advanced conception. The statements of the two 
letters substantially agree. Now, here also bishops and presbyters 
seem at first to be distinguished only in name. In the letter to 
Titus in particular, the appointment of presbyters in the cities of 
Crete is regulated (i. 5, 7), but the qualities required of them are 
deduced from what the bishop has to be and to do; and it would 
therefore seem as if, while the name of presbyter was the 
honorary title, the other specified the vocation of the same men. 
The first letter to Timothy gives the same result; for in it the 
offices are exhausted in the description of the duties of bishop and 
deacons (iii. 1 ff.); the naming of the bishop in the singular does 
not prove that there was only one in the Church; it is explained 
by the personal form of the exhortation. The elders and their 
rights are then discussed (v. 17 ff.); but both the reward due 
to them and its justification, given in the predicate of Karas 
mpoeatares, carry our thoughts back to the office of the éwvcxomy 
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(iii. 1). But on closer examination the distinction becomes 
evident here also. To those elders whose administration in the 
office of overseer was praiseworthy a special claim, one to dey 
Tin, is awarded (1 Tim. v. 17); the subsequent details (v. 19 f.) 
refer on the other hand to the rights of all the presbyters, 
especially to their defence in the case of accusations and errors. 
With this it also agrees that the bishopric was (iii. 1) an object 
of special solicitation. It is a sufficient explanation, however, 
of the qualities required of a presbyter being deduced from a 
bishop’s duties (Tit. i. 7), if the bishops were always chosen from 
the elders; unless we would suppose indeed that the author in 
these regulations had only in view such presbyters as exercised 
the ministry of a bishop. 

. With these most important witnesses we can compare addi- 
tional authorities, which, while they do not afford us so precise 
an insight, yet contain suggestions worthy of our attention. The 
presbyters, who are never mentioned by Paul, make their appear- 
ance frequently in the later canonical writings; thus in the 
Catholic Epistles (1 Peter v. 1, 5; James v. 14; 2 John 1; 3 
John 1), and—outside of the Primitive Church—in the book of 
Acts (xiv. 23 and xx. 28). Combining the various instances, we 
find virtually the same relationship as in the above cited books, 
namely, that the presbyters held the leading position in the 
Church, and that they are yet not enumerated among those in 
office. The former point is exemplified in Acts xx. 28, where 
Paul tells the assembled presbyters of Ephesus that God had 
appointed them to be overseers in the flock. And the ordination 
of the presbyters (Acts xiv. 23) can only be understood in the 
same sense. They occupy a similar position in 1 Peter v. 1-5. 
No inference can be drawn from the aid which the elders were to 
give the sick (James v. 14), or from the honorary title of elder 
in 2 John 1 and 3 John 1. The four and twenty elders of the 
heavenly Church only indicate analogically that the name signified 
generally a representation of the Church; the number was 
apparently due to the doubling of the twelve tribes with reference 
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to the Gentile Christians. The presbyters, however, have no 
place in any enumeration of the ecclesiastical offices—old and new 
—themselves. The letter to the Ephesians is authoritative on 
this point (iv. 11). In enumerating the offices of the Church, in 
imitation of 1 Cor. xii. 28, it first repeats those of the Apostles 
and prophets, but it then adds those of the present: the evange- 
lists, pastors, and teachers. Of these the evangelists were the 
missionaries, no longer called Apostles, of the period; the pastors, 
however, held the leading office, the bishops being thought of, 
after the type of Christ Himself, as pastors, just as He is also 
regarded (1 Peter ii. 25) as ésriaxotros. 

We conclude, therefore, that there existed in the Church in 
the post-Apostolic age a representative body of presbyters, the 
title borne by the members being honorary, but that the leading 
office was vested in the overseers, the bishops of the Church,—and 
that as a collective body; and that, finally, both grades were con- 
nected, since the bishops were chosen from the presbyters. This 
last point undoubtedly rests only on inferences; it is, however, 
not to be refuted by a reference to the appointment of deacons to 
the episcopate in a much later period and under different con- 
ditions. Now, if we compare this regulation with the state of | 
matters in the Apostolic age, while the latter with its superin- 
tendents (Vorsteher), accounts either for the presbyters or for the 
bishops, it does not do so for both at once. And since the pres- © 
byters are new even in name, our first task is to explain their rise. 


§ 2. Origin and Nature 


What the presbyters were seems in itself hardly open to doubt, 
for the name gives us a general idea of their-nature, and that name 
we find among the Jews, who applied it to a body, representative 
of the community, which appointed the rulers as a committee, just 
as we also find it in the O0éacor of the Greeks, in which the wpeo- 
Bvrepo.—the fully enfranchised—contrasted with the veaviokol, 
and elected the dpywv from their ranks. But we have still to 
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discover in what sense of the name the mpea@urepors of the Chris- 
tian Churches arose, and what was their relation to the original 
leaders. Now, if we recall the prerogatives of the Jewish elders, 
the least likely explanation is that the Christian order was trans- 
ferred from the Jewish. For these prerogatives, as has been men- 
tioned above, had an origin and extent to which there is nothing 
to correspond in the Christian community. At the most, accord- 
ingly, so far as the Jews are concerned, it could only be a question 
of borrowing a current name. In any case the parallel corresponds 
much more closely that we find in the corporate life of the Greeks, 
with the distinctions denoted by the grades of membership. From 
this point of view are explained the authority and prerogatives 
of the wpeoBvrepor, as well as’ the subordination of the véos, who 
(Clem. Rom. i. 3, iii. 3, xxi. 6) are also contrasted with the former 
as a class in the community. The distinction between the two 
orders refers accordingly to the Church life, and has nothing 
directly to do with age. The presbyters were, as a class, those 
who had adhered longer to the Church, and had proved their worth 
in it. 

A linguistic usage which occurs frequently in the second 
century may serve, if not to prove, yet to confirm this conception. 
‘At a time when the technical application of the word mpeo BUTEposS 
to the order of elders had long been in use in the Church, the 
term designated preeminently the authorities for the tradition, 
the survivors of the preceding generation. Our earliest witness 
to this is Papias of Hierapolis, whose object it was to learn what 
the Apostles and erewhile disciples of the Lord had told concerning 
His words; this, however, he could only arrive at by the agency 
of the wpeoBvrepor, and he had therefore to inquire what had 
been, or was still, related by them (Eus. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39). In 
quite the same way Irenzeus regarded a mpeoBvrepos as the voucher 
for doctrinal tradition; for by him he understands a padnris tev 
amootonwy (Haer. ii. 22, 5, iv. 27, 1, 2, 30, 14, $2, 1,:v. 5, 1.83.03: 
36,1). For this very reason the bishops are also called mpec- 
Buvrepou (iii. 2,1, 3,1), in so far as they in succession to one 
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another vouched for the tradition, and thus reached back into the 
preceding age—doing accordingly what the disciples of the Apostles 
had done. 

This linguistic usage, accordingly, shows us in any case that the 
idea of authority was associated with the name of the mpeoPv- 
repost, and it agrees in this very respect with the essential import 
of the same title as applied to the higher order in the Church. 
It is perfectly possible, though not capable of proof, that the title 
had not been invented in the latter sense at the transition from 
the first to the second generation, the survivors of the former con- 
stituting the group of authoritative individuals in the Church, and 
that group being gradually recruited to form the class of the elders, 
therefore the caSeorapévoe mpecBvtepot (Clem. Rom. liv.). The 
reverence paid to tradition, however, certainly gave rise to the 
tule that the presidents (Vorsteher) could only be chosen from 
the circle of those who represented it. 

It is to be assumed with regard to the presidency, the ecclesi- 
astical office proper, that it possessed substantially the same pre- 
rogatives as the original leadership (Vorsteheramt), as long as the 
exercise of the teaching function in the Church was unrestricted. 
It first obtained an essentially different character when it appro- 
priated the authority to teach. This, however, did not occur to. 
any great extent in the post-Apostolic period. The bishops are 
not yet the teachers of the Church in Clemens Romanus. The 
Book of Hermas has prophets and teachers along with the bishops, 
and so also the letter to the Ephesians has teachers along with 
pastors. On the other hand, the position has become different 
from that in the Pauline age. Even apart from the addition of 
new functions, the authority of the presidents could not but 
increase, after there were no longer Apostles, and the Churches 
were left to themselves. And therewith passed away at once » 
the voluntariness and revocableness of this ecclesiastical office ; 
these attributes no longer appeared suitable to its purpose, no 
longer corresponded to the feeling of the age. We find this trans- 
ition in Clemens Romanus. ‘The revolt against the occupants 
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of the office in Corinth proves that there still existed in the 
Church a recollection of the earliest period, in which the recog- 
nition of the presidents depended from hour to hour on the 
approval of the members. But Clement, who on the contrary 
proclaimed the principle of the life-long tenure of the office, had 
certainly the predominant view of his contemporaries on his side. 
The demand, however, proved at the same time that the prestige 
of the episcopate had actually increased. 

Like the presidents in the earliest period, the bishops provided 
for and conducted the Divine service of the congregation; hence 
in Clement of Rome the Aectoupyetv, rpocgpépewy Ta SHpa (xliv.). 
But as from the beginning and onwards the presidents were those 
who by their labours gathered and held the Church together, and 
whose exhortations the members were to obey, so the spiritual 
leadership and moral oversight now constituted their vocation 
much more definitely and formally. They were the 2jyovpevor, to 
whom the Church was subject (Clem. Rom. 1; cf. Heb. xiii. 7, 17); 
and the veneration paid them, like the view held of their office, 
was founded on their having been ordained by the Apostles as 
the latter had been by Christ.. The essential character of this epi- 
scopal office consisted therefore in the Divine delegation to the 
spiritual leadership of the Church. And this is historically re- 
flected in Clement in the revolt which occurred in Corinth; for 
the rising was based on the assertion of a special spiritual endow- 
ment which was held to be higher than that represented by the 
occupants of the office. The title of pastor (Eph. iv. 11) also 
points to the possession by the bishops of this spiritual leadership. 
And again, while the Book of Hermas (Sim. ix. 27) has given the 
care of the neglected and widows as the test of the bishops, their 
designation of mponyovpevos (3 Vis, ix. 7) already proves that 
they had to lead the Church as such. And in the enumeration 
of the offices of bishops, teachers, and deacons, to the bishop is 
assigned, not only as distinguished from teaching but also from 
dvaxoveiv, the émuoxoreiv, the oversight of the Church, as the 
highest ministry in it. With this the Pastoral Epistles also agree, 
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The qualities required (1 Tim. iii. 1 ff.) of a bishop are for the 
most part, indeed, of a general moral character—those befitting 
the holder of any ecclesiastical office. But the leading point 
of view is indicated (iii. 4) by the charge that he has to act for 
the Church like the father of a family who keeps his children 
obedient and well-behaved. And in Titus i, 9, the charge convey- 
ing sound doctrine is described as the chief duty of the office; 
the bishop is (i. 7) the ofcovoyos Oeod in the sense that he has 
to govern the éxxAnala Oeod. 

After Clemens Romanus, as before him in Phil. i. 1, the con- 
junction of bishops and deacons is also common; these two con- 
stituted the offices in the Church. The deacons were the assistants 
‘in Divine service and in the care of the poor; they were under 
the bishops. According to Clemens Romanus (xliv.), the diaconate 
was instituted as well as the episcopate by the Apostles. The 
business of the deacons, as also the relation existing between the 
two offices, is implied in the view that they correspond to the 
Levites as their type in the priestly order (xl). In the Book of 
Hermas (V1s. iii. 5) they constitute the lowest office, being divided 
from the bishops by the teachers; it appears from Sim. ix. 26 that 
they were entrusted with the care of the widows and orphans. 
This vocation can be recognised in 1 Tim. iii. 8 ff, where we also 
observe its subordination to the episcopate. 


§ 3. The Office of Teacher 


The unrestricted teaching of the Apostolic age, in the forms 
of prophecy and instruction proper, maintained its ground still 
longer. At times it grew dangerous to ecclesiastical authority, as 
at Corinth, when it occasioned Clement to intervene with his letter 
in support of the episcopate. The Book of Hermas is less favour- 
able to the latter, and delights to contrast it with prophecy in 
picturing the ideal of the past. But the freedom of the Apostolic 
Age was no longer possible. It was then a case of necessity and 
self-preservation, if the holders of office took the teaching more 
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and more into their own hands. The transition is indicated in 
the significant hint (1 Tim. v. 17) as to the special merit of those 
presbyters (bishops) who were in a position to appeal to their 
exertions in word and teaching. But this change led also to a 
transformation in the episcopate itself, to the development of the 
monarchical episcopate. From the beginning, since ever the pre- 
sidents obtained their fixed position, there was, indeed, a leader 
among the bishops. It is also conceivable that his prerogatives 
developed of themselves. But it is not in this that we find the 
great change of the subsequent period, but in the fact that the 
others disappear, and the first continue alone to be, and to be 
called, éwicxo7mos. And the only explanation is that the pre- 
dominant duty of teaching came to be reserved exclusively to the 
office. The same want as had this result then led also to the 
limitation to a single person; for only thus could the true doctrine 
and unity be guaranteed. The Pastoral Epistles reveal the trans- 
ition here also. Above the presbyter-bishops of the constitution 
till then prevailing, they set, like types for future times, those 
commissioned by the Apostles, who as such possessed a higher 
title. Thus the Apostle sends Timothy to Ephesus to take up. 
his lasting seat there (1 Tim. i. 3), as his confidant, his child (i. 2, 
18; cf. 2 Tim. i. 2), to whom he had imparted by the imposition 
of hands the yapiopa rod Geod, which he, Timothy, had also (before 
this time) received through the laying on of hands by the pres- 
bytery (1 Tim. iv. 14). In like manner, Titus was appointed in 
Crete (Titus i. 5), and charged with the supreme leadership. 

This elevation of the foremost to be the sole bishop was accom- 
panied by the limitation of the title to him; the others remained, 
what they were in any case, presbyters. But the next consequence 
was the limitation of the number of presbyters, and their change 
from a class, or representation of the Church, to an office. The 
recognition of a presbyter as such had already been customary, 
but it now grew into a formal appointment. In this way we 
arrive at the three offices of bishop, presbyters, and deacons, as 
we find them in the Ignatian Letters. That the presbyters stood 
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next the bishop and above the deacons follows from the whole 
development. But even yet they had no such definite duties 
attached to their vocation as the bishop on the one hand and the 
deacons on the other. And, therefore, where we are told of the 
action of the office-holders in the Church, while the two latter 
appear, we have no mention of the presbyters, as in Justin Martyr 
and in the Didache of the Twelve Apostles. 

, } [Im the foregoing discussion the word Vorsteher occurs frequently. As 
applied to the primitive period, when ecclesiastical offices were as yet undiffer- 
entiated, it is difficult to find for it an equivalent in English that shall not say 
more than is meant. To avoid this various words have been used, such as super- 


intendent, leader, president. The word might be literally rendered headman, 
foremost man, or foreman.—ED. ] 


VOL. II. “¥ 


CHAPTER III 
ETHICS 
Introductory 


{ CHRISTIANITY is preeminently an ethical religion. This means not 
only that the God it believes in is a moral being, but also that the 
worship rendered to Him lies in the sphere of the moral life, that 
accordingly it is above all a matter of the disposition, nay, that it 
lays claim to the whole man and all his actions. But Christianity 
is and remains a religion, and is therefore never wholly merged in 
moral principles and doctrines. It made its way at first, not asa 
new ethical theory, but as a religion, as faith, and the moral 
reformation which it thereby effected is only conceivable in con- 
nection with that faith. In that connection alone did it exert 
its influence, and make its way. 

At this point, however, two prejudices may at once be repelled. 
First and foremost, we are not justified in associating with the notion 
of these religious ethics the idea that the distinctive morality of 
the followers of this faith was merged in their religion, or consisted 
virtually in religious practices and customs. Christianity at its 
appearance did not assume the aspect of an order; it by no means 
forced its followers into a particular religious rule of life. It was 
on the very absence of any such institution that its fitness for 
universality and the world-compelling power of its moral teaching 
rested from the beginning. We are as little justified in associa- 
ting with the religious character of its ethical doctrines what 


passes under the name of heteronomic morality. The subjection 
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of the springs of morality to an alien power, or their origin in the 
anticipation of reward and punishment, are features which do not 
harmonise with the beginnings of the ethical theory and practice 
of the Christians. The will to which the believer submits has 
already through faith become his own, and the reward is not the 
object, the aim, of his intention; it is rather the necessary con- 
sequence, and is already present. The whole morality of the New 
Testament starts from the possession of a spiritual good ; the only 
question is its verification, its exhibition, and therein the more 
and more complete appropriation of the blessing. 

In our historical contemplation of this period the moral 
teaching does not admit of separation from the morality itself, the 
result in the life. We are perfectly entitled to speak of an ethical 
theory on the part of Jesus; but it can never be understood unless 
it is considered in the closest connection with His own life and its 
immediate effect. And in the Apostolic age it was the fact itself, 
the development of the life, which created an ethical doctrine. 
The historical matter of this period falls into three divisions which 
represent the stages of the historical development. First, we are 
concerned with the morality of the Primitive Church which 
was occupied in continuing the life of Jesus and the living 
tradition that emanated from His time, but for that very reason on 
the same soil, within the pale of Judaism. This is followed by the 
new world of Gentile Christianity, the Pauline period, with wholly 
novel demands and applications. Then in the third place, we 
have the offshoots of these two divisions which, belonging to the 
close of the age, and sometimes ranging beyond it, represent, for 
the most part, the new development of a common possession. 


SECTION I.—JEWISH CHRISTIANITY 


For the earliest beginnings, the Christianity of the Jewish 
primitive Church, we are led first to turn to the Acts as almost 
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the only source that relates them. But this source yields us little, 
It shows us the believers in Jerusalem as a praying fraternity 
(i. 14), having separated from the rest of the nation because the 
latter was a false generation (ii. 40). For the rest, they remained 
attached to the national sanctuary, the temple (ii. 46, iii. 1), and 
gratefully and simply accepted their food which they shared in 
common. That the believers observed all the directions of Jewish 
religion for everyday life is implied in the negotiations regarding 
the Gentile Christians (xv.). At the death of Stephen the lament 
is made for the dead (viii. 2); Peter is in the habit of eating 
clean food alone (x. 14; Gal. ii. 11 ff). And in still later times 
we have an account of the practice of taking a vow, and of its 
ceremonial discharge (xxi. 23 ff.). The most distinctive feature of 


. the earlier period is the community of goods among the associates 


in the faith, a feature which is yet only to be regarded as a self- 
sacrificing support of the poor by those who possessed means. 

Significant as are these hints of the Acts, they do not by any 
means furnish a sufficient view of the manners and morals of 
believers, and of the principles which prevailed among them. 
We are therefore led to look for other sources. These we find in 
the Synoptic Gospels; for the sayings of Jesus received into them 
sprang from this community. They were accepted and preserved 
by it as utterances of the Lord. Therefore in them we in any case 
possess substantially what was regarded as constituting a binding 
rule of life in this earliest Church. This constitution would not 
have held its groundso long, if it had not possessed sucha significance. 
At the same time we are constantly reminded that the disciples of 
Jesus continued to live after His death in essentially the same 
relations as those in which they had lived along with Him; they 
were still within the pale of Judaism and under the law. 


$1. Law and Gospel 


In this very first question that here comes before us, we find 
ourselves justified in borrowing from the source of the Gospels, 
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and that in opposition to the conception of the author of the Acts. 
The indications of the latter would require us to imagine the 
Primitive Church much more bound up in Judaism than, accord- 
ing to the Gospels, Jesus Himself was. His avowed enemies, 
the Pharisees, become absolutely patrons of the Apostolic com- 
munity, and the only serious collision, that in the case of Stephen, 
rests on a false charge. But the very events in the history of the 
Primitive Church which the Acts requires to relate carry 
us beyond its own conception, and furnish us with evidence that 
we obtain a more correct estimate of the position of the Primi- 
tive Church from the directions of Jesus in the Gospels. The 
alternation in the treatment of the believers by the Jews, between 
toleration and persecution, between hostility and patronage, suggests 
that the writer no longer knew what to make of the matter. And 
this is best explained if we suppose that the Apostolic community 
itself clung to precept and precedent, that it accordingly 
reverenced the law, and yet based life on a new foundation which, 
however, was not another law. 

The disciples had learned from Jesus Himself to regard the 
law as a civil code (Matt. v. 17-19; Luke xvi. 17; Matt. v. 22, 
xxiii. 3, 23), to keep the temple holy (Matt. xxi. 12), to accept the 
continuance of sacrifice (Matt. v. 23), and in short to designate a 
disreputable life as lawlessness (Matt. vii. 23, xiii. 41, xxiii. 28). 
The commandments of the Decalogue remained for them the way 
to eternal life (Matt. xix. 17), and the greatest commandment was 
to be derived from the book of the law (Matt. xxii. 34 ff). Upon 
it rested also the confident expectation that the Apostles would 
judge the people of Israel (Matt. xix. 28 ff. [xx. 20 f] Mark 
x. 35 f.)3 the nation could only be tried by its law. 

But Jesus had in a series of questions indicated another way, 
another judgment. He never attacked the authority of the law 
itself, but only that of the teaching regarding the law and of the 
additions made to it. Yet He at the same time expressed views 
which admitted only a passing value to certain of the command- 
ments, and placed above them other and loftier aims and inten- 
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tions. He passsed judgment like a prophet upon the empty 
service of the law, but with a, freedom which carries us beyond 
the whole dispensation at all points. Thus His disciples learned 
also to regard sacrifice without character as worthless (Matt. ix. 13, 
xii. 7; Mark xii. 33), unconscientious consecration of gifts as 
condemnable (Matt. xv. 5), and defilement by food as not affecting — 
moral purity (Matt. xv. 11). They had learned to gauge fasting 
solely by its appropriateness to the mood (Matt. vi. 16 ff, 
ix, 14 ff.), to subordinate the observance of the Sabbath and con- 
secration of the temple to higher demands of a moral nature 
(Matt. xii. 1 ff., 9 ff, xii. 6), and to regard the rule of divorce as a 
mere concession to the hardheartedness of men, a concession not 
involved in the idea of creation itself. Throughout there stands 
something higher than the demand and observance of the law. 
Mercy is higher than sacrifice, inner purity than that of the law 
of food, beneficence than the Sabbath, inviolable union than the 
legal regulation of divorce. They learned in many instances, as 
eg. in the purification of the leper (Mark, i. 44; Matt. viii. 4; ef. 
also Matt. xvii. 24 ff.), that the sole value of the observance of 
the legal ordinance was to spare prejudices. The authorities, from 
whom we cannot separate in our thoughts the legal religion of the 
time, had besides ceased to exist for them (Matt. xxiii. 8-10). 
And Jesus had not shrunk from declaring openly that His 
teaching did not admit of any compromise or fusion with the old 
order, that, as He says in the parables of the torn garment and 
the old wine-skin (Matt. ix. 16 ff), every attempt of this sort 
would only produce a frail piece of patchwork. All this laid the 
foundation for the conviction, which, from Gal. ii. 16, we must 
attribute to Peter, the typical representative of this teaching of 
his Lord, that the observance of the law, however complete, was 
not sufficient to make a man just. This did not yet amount to 
saying that he was to give it up. But it did imply that he 
could not by it reach the goal of life. 

‘ For the Jews of that time the law was the sum of the whole 
sacred dispensation of God; it was itself the object of the highest 
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adoration. The observance of its precepts was no longer the 
fulfilment of the will of God, but a service of the law itself, which 
had thrust itself like a Divine mediator between God and His 
people. Hence the fundamental trait of perversion side by side 
with whatever noble fruits the moral spirit of the religion still 
produced. This very sovereignty of the law Jesus destroyed for 
His disciples; He opened up a new world to them, He created 
another foundation, one of faith, for all moral conduct. They 
belonged not to the law, but to God Himself, in an inner union 
emanating from Him, which laid claim to the whole man, and 
roused all his powers for a never-ceasing endeavour in the spirit of 
freedom. They lived in the certainty of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which they possessed in this union, and which was certified to 
them by their faith in Jesus and all their experience of Him. 


§ 2. The Kingdom of God 


Manifold sayings of Jesus must have continually confirmed 
them in the above circle of ideas, and set the new view of things 
in their full light. He had described the Kingdom of God as the 
whole content of His message (Matt. x. 7). Praying and striving 
for it stood at the head of their task (Matt. vi. 10, 33). It 
involved righteousness, which consisted, not in honouring God by 
definite actions, but in yielding one’s-self, one’s whole being, to Him 
(vi. 24). The disciple knew that he was to be like this God him- 
self, that, as His child, he was to be perfect like God (v. 48). 
That was the goal disclosed by the decisive words of Jesus 
(Matt. vii. 24), which only in comparison with the old order could 
be called a yoke—but easy,.a burden—but light (xi. 29 f.). From 
Him came the forgiveness of sins; they had experienced His 
influence as a rescue and a call (Matt. xviii. 12, xxi. 28, xxii. 1 ff). 
Love to Him, unconditional adherence, was the natural consequence 
(Matt. x. 37), 

The essence of their Gospel is expressed in this, that they va 
received the assurance they would be given, and potentially had 
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been already given, all the greatness and splendour that were to 
be realised in them. The Spirit of God was to make Himself 
known to them as a gift and a power (Matt. x. 20, xii. 32). A 
series of types and similes expressed this relationship. The cause, 
the potency existed; it developed as with natural force. The 
house is founded (Matt. vii. 24), the seed sown (xiii. 1 ff), the 
inner eye, the heart, is illuminated (vi. 21 f.); then it is as with a 
tree which produces the fruits of its species (vii. 17, xii. 33 
[iii. 10]). Hence the only constitution contemplated is personal, 
one whose fundamental features are devotion and receptiveness ; 
the minors, the children, are its subjects (Matt. xi. 25, xviii. 3). 
In the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount those are called 
first and foremost who are poor in spirit, meek, sorrowful, and 
who hunger after righteousness. The model prayer perfectly 
represents this mood. The features of the latter are brevity in 
prayer (Matt. vi. 5-8, vii. 7-11), yet certainty that requests would 
receive the highest fulfilment (xvii. 20, xviii. 19, xxi. 22), and 
calm confidence in carrying out one’s vocation (Matt. vi. 25-32, 
X, 28-31, vill. 23-27, x. 20), 

It is impossible to imagine this faith, when it existed at all, fail- 
ing to impart its definite colouring to moral thought and conduct; 
and this explains how such a powerful ethical reform was inaugu- 
rated, without a new legislation or comprehensive ethical theory. 
Most of the precepts received by the disciples from the lips of 
Jesus, and kept by them, are occasional and unconnected with a 
general system, They indicate the direction and spirit in which 
the disciple was to find his own way. What pervades the whole 
is the absolute, the goal of perfection; he who understood that 
could not but find his way anywhere, At times this method is 
expressed by means of hyperbole, as-the symbol for the aspiration 
that is never satisfied with its efforts, Throughout it is only 
the heights, the loftiest tasks, that are brought prominently before 
us. 

In spite of this it is perfectly possible to obtain a complete view 
of the conduct of the members of this Jewish Christian community. 
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If they lived even to some extent in conformity with their 
Master's precepts, there was little in their actions to draw attention 
to them, or to give any offence. The only respect in which they 
refused to do what was considered by others.to be a duty, and 
therefore isolated themselves, was in declining to take an oath 
(Matt. v. 34-37). Even the confession of their faith, or of Jesus, 
was certainly not made in a way to challenge others. It 
was only declared outside their communion, when it was wrung 
from them (x. 26, 32); otherwise their confession was to consist 
solely in the example of their upright life (Matt. v. 13-16, v. 10). 
For the rest, this whole life was on a plan only adapted to a 
fraternity which desired nothing at all from the world except tolera- 
tion, and which lived in the expectation that extraordinary events 
would soon transform all things, and realise their loftiest ideas. 
The religio-civic righteousness which prevailed among the Jews 
underlay the teaching of Jesus Himself, and it continued to be 
taken for granted in His Church. This is expressed in references 
to the Decalogue, like Matt. xix. 18 f., in which the indispensable 
condition of all claims to the Kingdom of God or a future life is 
stated. The matters here involved consist accordingly of what 
believers had specially to observe, to some extent of the elements of a 
higher morality. They can be easily summarised in a few main 
lines. The outstanding features are freedom from all covetousness, 
and from anxiety about property or even about food (Matt. vi. 19-21, 
25-34), chastity in very thought (v. 28 ff.), along with the holding 
of marriage to be indissoluble (v. 32; xix. 6), a strict watch over 
speech (v. 34-37), and above all, unlimited love to a neighbour. 
Of the last feature Jesus had said expressly that His disciples 
should be recognised by their extending it to their enemies 
(Matt. v. 46). This also gave their attitude in times of per- 
secution. They were not to meet enmity with enmity, hate with 
hate; in face of these they were simply to keep themselves free 
from blame and entanglement (Matt. x. 16). The exclusiveness, 
which could not but follow, might only express itself in a prudent 
rejection of every alien influence (cf. Matt. x. 16, xvi. 6 f.). Here 
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also the command to love their neighbour remained unlimited : 
it resembled that to love God (Matt. xxii. 39 par.). And it 
necessarily impelled the believer both to every kind of beneficence 
(Matt. vi. 1-4, xviii. 28, xxv. 35 ff.), and the renunciation of all 
anger, to the endurance of wrong and constant readiness to forgive 
(Matt. v. 22, 39, vi. 12-15, xviii. 21), to the returning of good for 
evil (v. 44 ff.), and to efforts thus to conciliate and win the enemy 
(xviii. 15). 

It is unnecessary to explain that these commands of Jesus 
were not perfectly kept, that it is not under any idea that they 
were, that we may use them to furnish a sketch of the Primitive 
Christian Church. But, however defective their observance of 
them, the disciples formed in any case a quiet and peaceful 
society, whose nature might be comprehended with difficulty, but 
which had nothing provocative about it. No one could forecast 
what was fated to spring from it; and yet it can be strikingly 
demonstrated, precisely in this moral sphere, how, under the 
insignificant wrapping, a complete transformation lay concealed, 
The distinctive mark of the believers in Christ merely looked like 
an addition to the commandments, an ennobling and purifying of 
the rule of the pious, law-abiding Jew. In point of fact, it 
involved principles from which everything contained in the 
commandments followed of itself; the new morality could subsist 
' without the Decalogue. 


§ 3. The Community 


This distinctive force, which was still hidden, nevertheless 
asserted itself, even in this earliest period in a certain direction, 
in the formation and maintenance of a compact, unswerving 
society. Here we come upon traits which give us a view wholly 
different from that suggested by those principles of a universally 
tolerant love to man, an all-renouncing love of peace. The 
strength of this alliance in the faith did not consist merely in 
carrying out the principle of absolute equality among the members 
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(Matt. xxiii. 8 ff, xviii. 6,10, xx. 14), in the conviction of the 
worth which every one, even the least among them, possessed in 
the eyes of God, and by which the duties of all to all were gauged 
(Matt. xviii. 6, 10, 14). It did not even consist simply in the 
practical care which each had to expect from the brethren. That 
strength is above all expressed in the fact that, in accordance with 
the example of Jesus Himself, all natural ties, even the holiest and 
dearest, gave way before the duties of the league (Matt. xiii. 53 ff, 
xii. 46 ff, vill. 22), and that even the deepest and most painful 
breach resulting from them had to be endured (Matt. x. 21, 35, 
xix. 29). The rigour of this view corresponded to the power of 
the faith; without it the continuance of the community would 
hardly have been conceivable. It counterbalanced the spirit of 
patient love in individual life. That these two principles existed A 
side by side, and were carried out without any inner contradiction, 
constitutes an ethical problem, which could be solved only 
through a conviction that the Kingdom of God had been in- 
augurated. Just as this denial of natural affections preserved 
from sinking into weakness, so the higher love that went hand in 
hand with the denial guarded the thought from fanaticism. Such 
separations seemed hardly to be felt any longer to be hardships. 
The only question on which the believers pondered, and for which 
they sought a guide, was as to where the boundary lay which 
marked off the faith and the discipleship of Jesus (cf. Matt. xii. 
30; Mark ix. 40). 

While it cannot be doubted that in the earliest community 
this spirit constantly supported itself on the instructions, so 
emphatically transmitted, of Jesus, yet this observation is 
supplemented by a second. The members continued to live quite 
as fully and vigorously in the words which foreshadowed and 
enjoined the highest renunciation, the renunciation of family 
happiness as well as, generally, of every blessing of this life. No 
price might be tco high to pay for following Jesus—home, 
property, means, fortune, hope, good name, and, in the end, life 
itself (Matt. viii. 18-22, xiii, 44 f, xix. 27, XV 23,5 e2 29) 
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v. 11, x. 39, xvi. 25 f.). In those days Jesus’ prophecy may 
often enough have been verified, that riches were the greatest 
barrier on this path (Matt. xix. 23 ff.), a greater even than the 
rise of sufferings, of persecution (xiii. 21, 22). On the other hand, 
it was also quite natural to attribute to renunciation as such the 
value as of a way of salvation, an idea that seems to have been 
applied in a less degree to poverty (Matt. xix. 21), in a greater 
already to marriage and the intercourse of the sexes (Matt. xix. 
12 [xxiv. 38]). But neither did the sayings of Jesus Himself 
contain a sure support for this view—as is most clearly shown by 
Paul’s ignorance of anything of the kind (ef. 1 Cor: vii.), nor have 
we evidence of the oldest morality having gone further in this 
direction. 

Now, if we combine the two sides of this morality, while its 
fundamental ideal character is by no means lost, the extraordinary 


energy peculiar to it also emerges. There lived in that peaceful 


disposition, directed to the highest aims, a power of self-mastery 
which foreshadowed the capacity to overcome the world. In it 
already existed all the attributes which in the sequel made these 
quiet men—serving their God by themselves—objects of hatred, 
simply because by their aims they severed themselves from all the 
world. And in the same way it is perfectly explicable that the 
tolerance which the earliest community enjoyed in Jerusalem 
could soon change into animosity, and the animosity break forth 
into persecution. For it could hardly remain concealed, that this 
society, peaceful as it was, pursued its aims irresistibly, and could 
not continue within the limits of the life common to the Jews. 

Yet they certainly gave no open and immediate offence by 
their customs to those surrounding them. They seem, according 
to Matt. xvii. 27, to have paid the temple-tax. And if they also 
expressed themselves, following the Master’s saying, in favour of 
the payment of the Roman taxes (xxii. 21), that was very far from 
being an abjuration of the national cause. That they held aloof 
from the Gentiles may be concluded both from vii. 6, xa, xv. 26, 
and from the history of the first reception of Gentiles into the 
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community. Jesus had set them the example of not avoiding the 
tax-gatherers and sinners (Matt. viii. 10 «.7.d.), but the tax- 
gatherers were Jewish officials in the service of Rome, and the 
sinners, the duaptwAol, were Jews who, like the others, had mixed 
with heathens and meddled with heathen customs. Devotion to 
their salvation did not signify any approach to the heathens. 

The tradition of the earliest period has not concealed the 
occurrence in the community of events which did not correspond 
to those pure and lofty principles. It records the hypocrisy of 
Ananias and the dispute as to the care of the widows, telling 
in the former case of the ban, with which faith combined the 
consequence of bodily death. But the morality of the Church was 
pure enough to prevent even the watchfulness of the enemy 
aspersing it; the persecutors complained of the creed, not of the 
actions, of the members. 


§ 4. The Later Period, 


The inferences to be drawn for the earliest period from the 
tradition of the ethical sayings contained in the first three Gospels 
furnish us with a picture on the whole self-consistent. Only in 
two respects is there a change to be recognised in this sphere from 
the sources of the Third Gospel. The tidings of the kingdom was. 
certainly given by Jesus Himself as the gospel of the poor, in the 
sense that the comfort it brought was especially helpful to them, 
and they were especially receptive of it. But now it was worded 
as if it was meant only for them, or as if they possessed a right to 
it above all others. Poverty gave a claim to future recompense;. 
poverty was glorified as a certain pledge of election. And in 
harmony with this the rich incurred the judgment. To mammon, 
to wealth, the attribute of unrighteousness attached inalienably 
(Luke vi. 20-26 [xii. 21], xvi, xxi. 1-4), Here we have to 
recognise an advance in the views taken of the actual conditions. 
The -_. continued poor, its poverty increased in an ever 


greater degree; it was a subject of contemptuous criticism, an. 
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inducement to oppression. Hence sprang the temper of the elect 
who called for help, hence their judgments. 

A second advance is of a more general nature, and pervades 
the most varied spheres. This relates to the development of the 
principles due to Jesus in their detailed application. The applica- 
tion to the various cases presented in practice rose of itself, with 
the duration of the community, from its wants, and thus many a 
rule, which became current in the Church, was then included 


» under the sayings of Jesus. This was above all, so far as we see, 


abundantly exemplified in the precepts for the exercise of love to 
-a neighbour, and of the social virtues. Under this head we have 
the rules that applied to lending (vi. 34), measuring (vi. 38), 
hospitality (xi. 5 ff.)—with special reference to the poor (xiv. 13) 
—modesty and admission of equality (xiv. 7, vi. 40, xxii. 26 f.), 
and maintenance of family dependants (xii. 42, 45). The tendency 
to apply the principles to all sorts of cases leads even to tautology 
(vi. 37), or the elaboration of parallel types (xi. 12). The duty of 
love in relation to enemies is illustrated by instancing the 
Samaritans (x. 33 ff. [xvii 16]), though this undoubtedly also 
denotes that the original limitations of brotherhood in the faith 
were, in spite of all repugnance, everywhere broken through. 
The further development of the tradition reveals itself notably in 
the directions given for the emissaries of the Gospel (x. 4 ff). 
‘The experiences met with are reflected in a certain bitterness 
(x. 4,10 f.), but other features are simply answers to doubts which 
had risen in practice, eg. the command to take food in the houses 
visited (x. 7 £.). So also in other places, questions suggested by 
‘their life are answered in this way, as may be seen in the narrative 
of the swords, xxii. 35-38; for in it we have merely an indication 
how near home had come the question of self-defence by force, and 
how it had been necessary absolutely to negative such an attempt. 
‘Again the narrative of Martha and Mary reminds us of the 
necessary separation in the Church of the purely spiritual and the 
practical ministry (cf. Acts vi. 2), and the natural emergence in 
‘consequence of the question as to their different appreciation. 
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And the broad expositions as to the justification of the reception 
of sinners, as in the standard parables in Luke xv., certainly did 
not originally spring from Pauline theology, but were rather 
fundamentally due to actual experiences. 

In proportion as the tradition of the commands of Jesus was 
supplemented in this manner, there inevitably entered, with the | 
applications given, a new legal tendency, which, in its way, 
departed—almost trivially—from the original height and breadth. 
Yet this impulse also served actually to promote further the 
separation of the community, and to strengthen its internal 
structure. Only in the rigour of the views as to poverty and 
riches, as well as in the more strained relations of the emissaries, 
are expressed the peculiar characteristics of the later period of 
the Primitive Church. 

This sort of reconstruction of the moral world could, without 
doubt, only arise as it did on this soil. We should utterly mis- 
understand the significance of this earliest Jewish Christian 
stage, were we to regard it merely as a limitation, destined to be 
surmounted and left behind. The very existence of the Primitive 
Church within the pale of Judaism did most to impart to the 
community, in the development of its moral principles and 
customs, the capacity for universal extension. This relationship 
protected it above all else from setting up cumbrous forms and 
restrictive regulations. What the Church thus became gave it the 
character which is so significantly expressed in the figure of the 
leaven (Matt. xiii. 33), and the fulfilment of which was dependent 
on the destiny conveyed in the other figure of the mustard-seed 
(ver. 31 £.). Hence that power of personality which rested on the 
inner certainty of the Kingdom of God, but could only flourish 
under such freedom. Bound to no hard-and-fast institution, each 
man bore in himself the strength of his invincible vocation. This 
ethic, which wrought only in purifying and ennobling the existing 
conditions of things, and therefore ever fell back upon the pure 
principle, could undertake the same vocation on any other soil; 
all that was required was a different application of the same spirit. 
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Thus the Gentile Christian Church was.in this respect also merely 
the successor of the Primitive Church. 


SECTION II.—PAUL AND GENTILE CHRISTIANITY 


§ 1. The Judgment on Paganism 


Yet it was reserved to Gentile Christianity to form an in- 
dependent and distinctive Christian ethic. It was at least in this 
sphere that the new religion was first able to reveal its power of 
moral construction. The preaching of the Gospel had indeed 
brought with it the Jewish law. Even Paul taught the law. He 
moved involuntarily in it with the thought of the Jew and ere- 
while Pharisee ; but he also clung to faith in its Divine origin and 
its essential sacredness (Rom. vii. 12, 14; xiii. 9); it accordingly 
contained imperishable commands, and from it in difficult 
questions he borrowed his decision, or the proof in support of his 
decision (1 Cor. ix. 8 [xiv. 34]). But this law required first to 
be taught and introduced. Accordingly it did not here form a 
presupposition, on which all that was necessary was to go on 
building. In this case the law was itself rather a mere portion of 
the Gospel whose principles were declared, not as an amendment 
of legal duty and usage, but as a new dispensation. This preach- 
ing, however, had before it an unprepared field; it was necessarily 
carried through from the beginning in open war. The moral 
condition ,which it sought to create could only issue from a 
complete breach with the past which it found in possession. 

It was thus mainly that Paul in his utterances regarded pagan 
life. In these judgments what he had before him was the moral 
condition prevalent in the Graeco-Roman empire, and we may well 
call his delineation of it stern, Such a description he has given 
in Rom. i. for the purpose of proving that this world merited 
punishment. The details (i, 24-28) might convey:the impression 
that the only feature of this pagan life was its being sunk in 
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unnatural licentiousness. That is not quite the intention, how- 
ever. We must keep in view the context in which the writer’s 
task was to show, as had been done in the Book of Wisdom, chap. 
xiv., the demoralising effect of the heathen deification of nature. 
Those vices formed the extreme limit in this respect, and therefore 
furnished the strongest proof. It is in this sense they are here 
employed. But undoubtedly the rest lying within this limit, the 
added list of the remaining vices of this same heathen world 
(ver. 29-32), is the dark outline of a life which, wholly corroded 
by selfishness, reveals, in the more refined as well as in its coarse 
and violent manifestations, neither more nor less than the dissolu- 
tion of human society. He intentionally excludes any objection 
that might be based on the juristic life of the Romans; the very 
knowledge of the right held by society only aggravated the guilt 
of their wicked customs and frivolity. Of course, immediately 
afterwards Paul pronounces a judgment hardly less severe upon 
the moral condition of the Jews (ii. 21-23 [iii. 10-18]). We can 
accordingly say that he here generalises: not by affirming that 
these vices prevail everywhere; the cast and nature of this society 
are characterised by its having generally produced these sins. 
But on another occasion, when dealing with the actual condition 
of matters at the particular place, he says (1 Cor. v. 10) that the 
gravest vices, unchastity, greed, and robbery, just like idolatry, 
were so generally diffused, that he who sought to avoid intercourse 
with those addicted to them would require to go out of the world 
altogether. And he tells the Christians there unhesitatingly 
(vi. 11) that in one form or other they also had formerly taken 
part in them. The directions given in 1 Thess. iv. 3-7 again 
indicate the same thing, at least as regards separate outstanding 
points. This heathen world was therefore simply unclean. In 
relation to it the only possible duty left to the Christian was 
complete renunciation; without that, sanctification in the fear of 
God was impossible (2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1), The life of this world 
was nothing but the life of the flesh, which was therefore (Gal. v. 
19-21) portrayed in its works, exactly like paganism (Rom. 1. 
VOL. II. ' Z 
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29-32). In addition to sensuality and licentiousness the picture 
is here again virtually full of traits of the disintegration of society. 

In spite of all this Paul knew perfectly, and indeed stated, 
that there was something else in this heathen world besides coarse 
and refined vices. We find that Gentiles, who had certainly no 
law like the Jews, did by nature what the law taught; they had 
no law, but they were a law to themselves, they bore it in them- 
selves; they proved by their deeds that it was written in their 
hearts; their conscience ever bore witness to it, and, when they 
grew troubled, accusation and defence alternated in their thoughts 
(Rom. ii. 14 f.). Paul held this up to the Jews to prove that not 
the mere possession of a law, but the doing of it, was of importance. 
But he also recognised in quite another fashion the moral forces 
existing within heathenism and their effects. He pointed to the 
moral judgment of the heathens surrounding them as a standard 
which the converts were to keep in view for their behaviour; they 
were to lead a life honourable in the eyes of their neighbours 
(1 Thess. iv. 12 [Col. iv. 5]). Now, it is in complete harmony with 
this that Paul appeals in his moral-exhortations meant for Chris- 
tians to common ethical notions taken neither from law nor Gospel, 
and that he does so particularly in addressing a Church mainly 
Gentile Christian (Rom. xii. 2). They were to learn to distinguish 
what the will of God was; that was, however, simply what they and 
every one else knew to be good, and acceptable, and perfect. To 
the same effect he calls their fulfilment of moral duty their Nowe} 
AaTpela, their rational service of God, and he thus recalls, in con- 
ception and name, the widely diffused doctrine of Stoic morality. 
Exactly similar teaching recurs in Phil. iv. 8, in the exhortation 
whose charm to this day rests on the appeal to the common 
feeling of humanity: ‘Think upon what is true, honourable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report, whatever is a virtue, and whatever is 
praiseworthy.’ That was spoken from Rome as the former was 
written to Rome. The best, that which was valid among men, 
among heathens, was also truly Christian. 

This gave a point of contact; but the compelling power to 
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create a new life did not yet exist. Neither moral satisfaction, 
nor rational knowledge, possessed this power. Both were there, 
and yet the realisation was far off. In this Paul was the genuine 
scholar of the Gospel; he built morality upon its faith. But even 
in Paul that did not mean that the motive to good conduct lay in 
the expectation of reward. Faith in the judgment of God upon 
all evil was indeed a fixed presupposition (Rom. ii. 5-10 [iii. 5)). 
But to the Christian it was quite as certain that he was delivered 
from this judgment (Rom. v. 9; 1 Thess. v. 9, i. 10); and, on the 
other hand, that in the possession of the Gospel, or of the redemp- 
tion of Christ, he was already sure of the future of eternal life 
(Rom. vi. 22 [viii. 38], v. 17-21). So when the attainment of life 
as of destruction is represented as a harvest corresponding to the 
different seeds sown (Gal. vi. 7, 8), the reference is not to reward 
and punishment, but rather to the essential character of the con- 
duct in the two directions, and its natural consequence. And 
a similar view is to be taken of the statements which affirm that 
the practice of certain vices excludes from the Kingdom of God 
(1 Cor. vi. 9; Gal. v. 21). 


§ 2. The Leading Principles 


The first and simplest of the lessons which Paul was in the 
habit of bringing home to the converts composing a little Church 
may lie before us in the first letter to the Thessalonians. After 
their adoption of faith in God and His kingdom, it only corre- 
sponded to the complete consciousness of the blessing that their 
lives should be worthy of the calling which they had thus received 
(ii. 12), and that in their conduct they should strive to please this 
their God (iv. 1). The directions which the Apostle gave them 
were all based on the truth, that this one living God, who had 
called them to Himself, had a purpose with them; He sought, 
namely, to have them fit for communion with Himself. His will 
was, therefore, their sanctification, really in the sense that they 
were especially dedicated to Him (iv. 3). It is like a reflection 
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of this inner dedication that they were also bound worthily to 
represent God and their own principles by honourable conduct 
towards those without (iv. 12). In the midst of the darkness of 
the world their faith had created for them the daylight (v. 4 ff), 
and it was therefore self-evident that they had to avoid all that 
feared the light (cf. Rom. xiii. 12 f.; 2 Cor. vi. 14). To this first 
and leading precept corresponds wholly, however, the demand 
which Paul, then at the climax of his active career, makes upon 
believers in Rom. xii. 2, where he bids them live themselves into 
the will of God, which indeed was identical with what appeared 
to every man to be good, acceptable, and perfect, and yet could 
only be realised by quitting the life of surrounding society, and by 
acquiring an entirely different mode of thought. The next con- 
dition was that the body itself, or the whole physical life, should 
assume the form of a sacrifice; for that was the Christian, which 
was also the only rational, Divine service (xii. 1). Thus wisely 
were heathen custom and heathen views translated in terms of the 
new thought. This God required no sacrifice: yet one offering He 
did require—themselves and their holy conduct. 

In the caSe of Paul, however, still another feature came into 
the foreground. The great moral transformation, which inevitably 
followed from the faith, was above all based by him upon the 
death of Christ and its effect. By this means a powerful lever 
was introduced which supplied the place of the direct influerice 
of Jesus’ own personality. The immediate disciples had been 
supported by the living influence of Jesus; in contact with Him 
they were able to feel that they were sons of God, members of 
the kingdom, and heirs of His Spirit. Now, it was still possible 
to refer to that life those who, remote from Him, accepted what 
they were told of it. His humility and poverty, His wonderful 
self-abnegation in coming and living as man, constituted for them 
the example endowed with constraining power (2 Cor. viii. 95 
‘Phil. ii. 5 ff). But now something different came to the front, 
the close of that life in the same spirit. And if this death bore 
the character of a dark fate, yet even that fate was transfigured 
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when rightly understood. Nay, the complete change of life, which 
faith in Him was to produce in His followers, obtained in the 
death not only its grandest type, but also its impelling force. It 
is perfectly true that for Paul the supreme rule of all moral judg- 
ment was contained in the antithesis of flesh and spirit. The 
flesh was to him in this connection the sum of all sensuality and 
selfishness, while similarly the spirit was the sum of purity and 
love (Gal. v. 19-23; Rom. viii. 5 ff.). This antithesis of itself 
involved the judgment upon heathenism, as well as the demand 
for a complete transformation. But this transformation was not 
a bare demand; neither the flesh nor the spirit depended on the 
will of man; each was a power; and the believer had not to begin 
to seek for the Spirit, but was already under its influence. ‘The 
old has passed away, behold, it has become new’ (2 Cor. v. 17). 
The efficient cause, however, was the death of Christ. For the 
Apostle taught that, in the intention and by the decree of God, 
this death was the victory of the one power over the other, the 
victory of the spirit over the flesh (Rom. viii. 2, 3). Thereby 
accordingly, the old had passed away and the new come to life; 
the only limit to the operation was the requirement for it of faith 
in Jesus; and it came into effect, therefore, when the man was 
baptized (Rom. vi. 3 ff). In baptism the death of Christ was not 
only presented figuratively, but appropriated in its full effect: 
the old man died and the new life of the Spirit began. 

Now, this was no moral process; the point was not that the 
man, referred to the intentions of God, transformed himself in 
accordance with them; that he could not do, so long as the Divine 
energy itself had not freed him from the power of sin. Accord- 
ingly the transformation was rather supernatural, and secured the 
life of the Spirit to him as a gift. But this did not merely 
involve the believers’ conviction that they were sons of God, and 
the assurance that death no longer existed for them. It also 
imparted the power to act righteously and to attain holiness. 
Yet for the latter nothing was thereby given but the beginning. 
It required to be realised by their moral will, and by their own 
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resolve: as Paul says (Gal. v. 25), ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us 
also walk in the Spirit.’ The Spirit was, accordingly, a sphere 
of life, and it was a power. What He gave was there—both the 
special gifts and the freedom and power to be and to do good. 
But this possession did not work like a force of nature, but with 
the force of an obligation. It was the motive for moral action. 

In many a variation, but ever with the same thought, this 
obligation was made by Paul the basis of his exhortations. In 
its most general form, it ran that the believers were to walk 
worthily of the Gospel (Phil. i. 27). Its compelling character 
meets us most pronouncedly in the phrase, that they have become 
Soddo1, slaves of God and of righteousness (Rom. vi. 22,18). The 
converse of this, but the same fact, is contained in that other 
statement, that through Christ they had become free, and had 
been admitted into a state of liberty; for freedom from sin was 
at the same time freedom from the law (Gal. v. 1, 13). The 
price at which they had been ransomed could not but impel them 
to glorify God in themselves (1 Cor. vi. 20); they were members 
of Christ (vi. 15, xii. 27); they no longer belonged to themselves, 
because the Holy Spirit dwelt in them; they were His temple. 
It is therefore to be said that in the Apostle’s view the believer 
could not but live in conformity with his calling. But the com- 
pulsion was moral. It rested on the fact that if he did not, he fell 
into an insupportable inconsistency between his possession and his 
conduct; he denied his own spiritual life. Therefore Paul wrote: 
‘Let him who thinks he stands, see that he does not fall’ (1 Cor. 
x. 12). For the flesh was still present, though with his thoughts 
he served the law of God (Rom. vii. 25); it warred with the Spirit 
as the Spirit warred with the flesh (Gal. v.17). Thus the Chris- 
tian is like the competitor in the running-path (1 Cor. ix. 24 ff). 
The reward is nothing, however, but the perfecting of the life 
which he already possesses (Rom. viii. 17). This final goal is 
essentially a gift of redeeming grace, quite as much as the present 
state of freedom (Rom. v. 1-11). Accordingly, while stress was 
laid upon the moral self-realisation of the redeemed, this was not 
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something accomplished by himself, something done for the sake 
of a prospective reward. He only verified what he had received, 


§ 3. Christian Ethics 


The grounds on which Paul and his disciples based Christian 
morality are, without doubt, of great importance for our estimate 
of their success in the founding of the Gentile Christian Church. 
The influence of such doctrines depended ultimately indeed on the 
strength of the highest principle, not because that convinced by its 
logical strength, but because it afforded a firm background to the 
feeling. The principle wrought as a fact, and it was facts that 
were required, But we certainly cannot draw conclusions from 
the space occupied by it in the Pauline letters and apply them to 
the Apostle’s usual procedure. So far as we can perceive the latter, - 
Paul undoubtedly strove to plant principles, and to base practical 
duties on the faith. But, at the same time, his procedure in detail 
was very simple: he kept to the immediate wants and experiences, 
and combined Christian duties and virtues as he himself saw fit. 
Simply because this ethic and exhortation started from the cer- 
tainty of a moral possession, from which these duties and virtues 
necessarily evolved themselves, there was no need of a systematic 
presentation, or of the setting up of definite central commandments. 
The freest treatment was possible in an ever-varying framework. 
At the same time the central rules of the ethic continually appear 
clearly enough. 

In the Apostle’s own narrative of his earliest procedure in 
Thessalonica, we see him not only starting with the most direct 
and natural motives, but also attaching his moral instructions 
wholly to the facts that came most immediately before him. He 
taught his converts that God’s will was their sanctification. 
Accordingly they were above all on the one hand to refrain from un- 
chastity and to take a nobler view of marriage, and on the other to 
guard themselves in business from the reproach of taking advantage 
of their neighbours. To these rules are then added their duties to 
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one another as associates in the faith, duties which are summed up 
in brotherly love; and they are enjoined to lead a peaceful, quiet, 
and industrious life, making them independent of those without, 
and ensuring them the due respect of others (1 Thess. iv. 1-12). 
Paul has in his letter then supplemented these first instructions 
by exhortations (v. 14-23) which chiefly concern the internal life 
of the community, its cohesion and harmony, as also the practice 
of the congregations. But they also introduce the kindness that 
overcomes all evil, and abstinence from wrong-doing of every kind 
(15, 22); and they relate everything once more to the aim of 
complete sanctification (23). 

In the Galatian letter we possess (v. 22 f.) a whole list of 
Christian virtues, which are adduced as the fruit of the Spirit: 
‘Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, magnanimity, fidelity, 
meekness, temperance.’ These were qualities intelligible to every 
one. They are further illustrated by the contrasted picture of 
the works of the flesh (19-21): ‘ Unchastity, impurity, wantonness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, jealousy, wrath, intrigues, schism, 
secession, envy, drunkenness, gluttony, and the like.’ These works 
are manifest, Paul says; that is, the picture is taken from life, 
and mainly from heathen life. But the other picture, that of the 
fruits of the Spirit, is not the absolute antitype; it refers at 
the same time and essentially to the legal demand of Judaistic 
opponents. The Apostle disposed of this demand in the sphere of 
morality by the reminder (14), that the whole law was fulfilled in 
one word, ‘ thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself’ His descrip- 
tion of the fruits of the Spirit concludes with the sentence: 
‘ Against such there is no law.’ And just because he has in mind 
this antithesis of the legal commands, he has summarised the 
practical effect of the Spirit in such virtues of the disposition as 
proceed from the spirit of the Gospel, and from the roots of a 
higher fulfilment of duty in freedom. Here again exhortations 
are added (v. 26—-vi. 10) affecting special duties arising from 
Church life—tolerance, humility, and a self-sacrificing temper. 
And in striking lines they show how Paul was accustomed to 
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trace every detail to the deepest foundations of the faith. ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burden,’ he says, ‘and thus ye will fulfil the law 
of Christ’ (vi. 2)—this law being nothing but the self-sacrifice of 
Christ which must rule the minds of his people. And so also: 
“He who sows to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal’ 
(vi. 8); for this participation of the disciple with the teacher 
denotes that thus the cause of the Spirit is promoted, and in the 
knowledge resides the power that overcomes all narrowness of 
heart. In the very same way the victory over sensuous desires 
is succinctly referred to the death of Christ, its type: ‘those 
who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with its 
passions and desires’ (v. 24). 

Again in the letter to the Philippians the chief exhortation as 
to the moral bearing (iv..4-9) of believers is so introduced, that its 
whole demonstration issues from the disposition of joy in the 
Lord. It comprehends those exhortations which point to all feeling 
and thought purely and universally human. The striving to attain 
this ideal was, however, to be sustained by the lofty sense of 
Christ’s redemption, dispelling all anxiety and resolving into trust 
in God, and with its peace constituting the sure protection for 
heart and mind, 

Paul’s most comprehensive moral instruction is contained in 
Romans xii. It begins with that exhortation to the rational 
Divine service which the Christians have to practice, and which is 
contained in the expressive summons to offer a living sacrifice, 
holy and well-pleasing to God, by presenting themselves, their 
own bodies. It is, for the rest, in harmony with the origin of the 
letter, its being intended for a strange Church, that the Apostle 
here covers so much ground, and, in the form of a_hortatory 
address, gives a kind of comprehensive doctrine of the moral 
conduct of the Christian, teaching that has a more definite bear- 
ing only in so far as it is designed to lead up to the two special 
subjects which the Apostle has still to discuss in xiii. and xiv. 
On the other hand, even this instruction is unmistakably addressed 
to Gentile Christians, and is therefore calculated to illustrate 
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the transformation which Christianity effected in this pagan 
territory. The Apostle at once attached his teachings to current 
notions, in describing the Divine service required as rational. 
Now, however, as regarded these Gentiles, the change proposed to 
them consisted first of all in their requiring to learn what the 
will of God was, in their requiring to attain the necessary thought 
and feeling (xii. 2). But to that will they could conform them- 
selves whenever they perceived that it involved nothing but what 
was also accepted in their own world as good, acceptable, and 
perfect. For it was not something extraordinary, something higher 
than a true sense of duty should suggest, that they as Christians 
were concerned with. The mind required of them as Christians was 
to lead simply to the virtue, well-known among the Greeks, of 
owdpocivn, of self-control and modesty. This it was that was 
realised in the Christian communion through their being related 
to one another as members of one body in Christ. And thus 
the Apostle was led to speak first of the kinds of vocation 
which belonged to the life of the Church, and to allot to them 
their rights, but also their boundaries. And therewith the 
order of the Church, and that which was distinctly Christian were 
adjusted, and secured against all perverse conceptions and abuses 
(xii, 1-8). 

This is followed by a gradual transition to the more general 
exhortation, which has for its subject, not merely the life in the 
community, but the whole moral conduct, based on his faith, 
of every individual, contemplating in particular the true and 
effective attitude to those without (xii. 9-21). The line followed 
is quite free. No definite command is at first given except that 
of unquestioning love. Along with this we have, however, the 
rule, appealing universally and attaching itself to what doubtless 
existed in current ethical conceptions: ‘ Abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is good. Next follow the particular 
exhortations, and first of all that to hearty brotherly love and 
mutual respect. On this foundation of their communion is then 
described, in all its aspects, the disposition infused by the faith 
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into the Christian, his unquenched zeal and fiery spirit, his 
devotion to God and joyful hope, his patient endurance and 
persistent prayer; to this succeeds, as its inseparable consequence, 
the attitude to others, to fellow-believers, but also to all men, an 
attitude displayed in beneficence, hospitality, love to enemies, 
sympathy, humility, modesty, and peaceableness. With all this 
a basis was given for the settlement of two questions under 
discussion at the time, the relation to the state and society, 
and to others of different views among believers themselves. 

The Corinthian letters contain no such comprehensive 
hortatory sections; in them Paul had to deal throughout with 
particular questions and duties, which, besides, constantly gave 
him occasion to state at once the simplest and deepest principles, 
as where (1 Cor. vi. 10) he calls the body the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. The letters especially exemplify his derivation from 
the loftiest principles of every separate decision bearing on 
practical morality. And in one place he presents the fulness of 
the new life as a unity, in his praise of all-adjusting, all- 
conquering love (1 Cor. xiii). Elsewhere it appears as a standing 
commonplace of his teaching (Gal. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 8, 9), that 
all the commandments of the law are contained in the one to love 
our neighbour—a sentence manifestly taken from the sayings of 
Jesus. But here, in view of the perplexing and disturbing 
experiences in the internal life of the Corinthian Church, he has 
described love as the supreme possession of the Christian, to be 
esteemed not only above all virtues, but above all spiritual gifts. 
No knowledge, nay, no faith, no works possess any worth without 
love. Hence it is the watchword of redemption and reconciliation 
for the whole course of life. 

If we seek, therefore, to reduce Paul’s conception of Christian 
duty as a whole to supreme commandments, the. three points 
spontaneously present themselves of prayerfulness, sanctification 
of self, and love of our neighbour. The first includes, besides the 
use of prayer, submission, joy, and hope, and constitutes the | 
immediate cherishing of the blessing received. The second, 
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' sanctification, embraces, along with bodily chastity, separation 
from the world and renewal of mind. The third comprises 
brotherly duties within the Church, as well as those relative to all 
men. 


§ 4. Moral Conditions 


We gather from the exhortations of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles what the Gospel mission sought to make of them, how it 
meant to transform and shape their lives. We have now to ask 
what effect followed these exertions, what were the fruits of the 
preaching and the planting of Churches. Now Paul’s letters give 
us indeed neither a history of the morals of these first churches, 
nor a list of ethical statistics; but they furnish a character sketch 
in praise and blame. 

In ordinary circumstances the Apostles was in the habit, by 
way of introduction to what followed, of greeting the Church to 
which he wrote with words of praise and recognition. He 
omitted this only in special circumstances—when he was deeply 
moved. Thus in Galatians a stern reproof is substituted for this 
section at the very beginning, and praise, not of the present, but 
at least of the past, of the first prosperous period, is only intro- 
duced in the later course of the letter. Again in 2 Corinthians 
he has indeed begun with a doxology, not, however, for the state 
of the Church, but for that which at the moment touched him 
most nearly, namely, his own deliverance from extreme danger. 
On the other hand praise of the Church, under the form of thanks- 
giving to God, is placed at the head of 1 Thessalonians, 
1 Corinthians, and Philippians. And the letter to the Romans, 
which required at this place the personal introduction of the 
Apostle, has atoned for that by inserting his recognition of the 
spiritual state of the Roman Christians into his wish for personal 
acquaintance with them. Those sections give us, however, no 
great results for our estimate of the moral condition. The 
central point in 1 Thessalonians is still the adoption of 
Christianity itself, the fact of their conversion amid great 
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conflicts. In 1 Corinthians the subject of recognition is the 
spiritual life in the Church with its rich demonstrations especially 
in gifts of knowledge. In Philippians the Apostle returns thanks 
—in essentially general terms—for the Church having so long 
persisted in the communion of the Gospel, And the whole 
occasional praise elsewhere expressed in the letters does not 
furnish us with a distinct picture. 

Much more fruitful for the history are the sentences of blame, 
the reproaches and complaints of the Apostle. They show not only 
that it was exceptionally hard even for the converts to habituate 
themselves to the ethical principles of Christianity, but also that 
with the appropriation of the faith were associated false ideas 
and tendencies, which threatened it at the best with speedy 
extinction, but otherwise with complete degeneracy. Now, to 
combine the whole of this class of phenomena, we may perhaps 
simply designate the common root of all these aberrations as 
religious exaltation. It asserted itself above all in the agitation “ 
in which the convert, instead of pursuing work honourable in 
itself, craved to make himself at once conspicuous with what he 
had or believed that he had. Thus it produced religious fussiness 
combined with indolence, and, on the other hand, the desire to 
turn the world upside down. The exaltation entered into other 
forms of error which mistook the nature of the new faith, 
and therein represented the conflict of the old with the new. 
Here we meet, on the one hand, with the metamorphosis 
of the religious creed into a kind of philosophy, which in its 
higher knowledge and liberty recognised no limitation, and, on 
the other, with the opinion that it was necessary to prove this 
faith by denying our natural life. All these phenomena cross 
and combine with each other in many ways; in the mass, 
however, they are only signs of the conflicts due to the adoption 
of the Gospel on heathen soil. They were always essentially the 
same tendencies which had to be fought. On the one hand, the 
exalted sense of the new faith threatened to break through all 
restraints, to dissolve all order, and to make hazardous experiments. 
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On the other, it continued to be hard to break away from old 
customs, and there was a danger that the strength of the faith 
should be lost in effeminacy. Thus in the formation of the 
Christian ethic the great doctrines of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
were confronted by the impulses at work in the bosom of the 
youthful churches. 

There was from the beginning an unmistakable disposition, 
attendant on the new faith, to break with the existing rule of life. 
First, it was an inner unrest which could not reconcile the newly 
appropriated spiritual life with the claims of the outside world. 
This unrest was especially likely to arise where the thoughts were 
chiefly directed to the near end of the world, and the coming of 
Christ. Thus in Thessalonica there threatened to spread among the 
brethren an indolence whose converse was the fussiness of fanati- 
ism. Men, impelled by the unrest, abandoned work, began to 
cease attending to their domestic: and civic duties, and threatened 
to bring the faith into disrepute among their fellow-citizens 
(1 Thess, iv. 11,12). They required to be enjoined to make it 
a point of honour to live quietly, to attend to their own business, 
and to do their work, that the community might lead an honour- 
able and independent existence in its dealings with those without. 
‘Those were the disorderly whom it was necessary to warn (v. 14). 
And in view of these aberrations it was quite to be expected that 
distinctive expressions of the life of faith, such as prophecy, should 
come to be regarded by others with contempt (v. 20). 

It was no great step to a state of things which made it neces- 
sary to guard against a universal levelling by the removal of all 
class distinctions. The sons of God as such, all who had actually 
“put on Christ’ in baptism, were equal to one another and before 
‘God, and it was impossible for any one to have expressed that 
more emphatically than Paul himself (Gal. iii. 28): ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, man nor woman, for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.’ But this did not mean that classes 
were to be done away with in actual life. What Paul said on 
this subject (1 Cor. vii, 17 ff) was indubitably called forth by 
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actual events. The efforts which he had in view appear from the 
words, ‘ Let every man live—in the class in which the Lord has 
called him—is one called being circumcised, let him not become 
uncircumcised, or being a heathen, let him not be circumcised ;— 
let every one remain in the class in which he has been called. If 
you were called being a slave, do not let that trouble you; and 
though you have it in your power to become free, better remain 
as you are,—let every man remain in the class in which he was 
called.’ And the starting-point for all this is the question of 
mixed marriages; the spirit which sought to remove class dis- 
tinctions created the opinion that it was necessary to dissolve such 
marriages (vii. 13 f.). And, on the other hand, under this head 
came also the tendency to put women on an equal footing within 
the Church with men, to let them conduct themselves like men 
(xi. 3 ff.), and to permit them to address the congregation (xiv. 34 ff.). 

Still more disquieting became the same desire when it led to 
repugnance to the power of the state, and threatened to end in 
revolt, though only, as is presupposed in the Apostle’s exhortation 
(Rom. xiii.), in the form of a refusal to discharge civil duties. It 
was necessary, above all, in the capital that the Church should 
preserve the reputation of being an alliance wholly without danger 
to the state, and submissive to the public order, But especially 
here, in the capital of the world, and face to face with the supreme 
power, it was possible for the feeling that they had nothing to 
do with that order to force itself on believers, and for the desire 
actually to occupy a position apart from it to develop in their 
midst. Doubtless it did not for the present go beyond thinking 
and wishing; but no one could count on the time when it might 
not lead to imprudent action. Paul had already in his general 
exhortations significantly indicated that it was important, in their 
relations to all men, to think upon what was noble, to keep the 
peace as far as lay in their own power, and to overcome evil with 
good. Then, however, he passed expressly to the question of re- 
verence to magistrates, and not only warned against all resistance, 
but commanded obedience as submission to a Divine dispensation, 
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extending his opinion to cover the payment of taxes. It is, 
besides, plainly to be seen that he had men in view who with all 
> their fanaticism felt a foreboding fear of the power of the state. 
But these two characteristics are not inconsistent; they only form 
the two-sided expression of the inner repugnance and its unrest. 
In all these cases the converts to Christianity had deduced 
from their new faith rights whose realisation would have com- 
promised the character of the religion. This religion was not 
- meant to transform society and to interfere in the life of the state. 
Had the Church followed such a direction, it would have come — 
to an abrupt end, or, at most, have been for a very brief period 
permitted an activity in which precisely the deepest elements of 
its life must have perished. But the above tendency was not the 
only, was not even the most powerful one. Paul at least had to 
contend, besides, with a quite different matter. Those Gentiles 
just come to the faith formed as yet a varied and anything but 
purified material, and a considerable section had only divested 
themselves with difficulty of the former licence of their life, and— 
as is proved by the warnings (Rom. xiii. 13 f.; 1 Thess. v. 6; 1 Cor. 
v. 11, vi. 9; 2 Cor. vii. 1, xii. 21; Gal. v. 21)—were constantly in 
danger of a relapse. In Churches like that of Corinth society was 
plainly of a motley composition: it was not only chiefly formed 
from the lower grades, but also of elements whose past was ques- 
tionable. And the prevailing poverty did not here prevent, any 
more than elsewhere, outbreaks of licentiousness, Although Paul’s 
language is strong, and the picture he gives is painted with glaring 
colours, the fact is certain that the very liking for luxurious feasts 
threatened to deprive the sacred common meals of their whole 
character. In the same way it may be that his complaint of and 
warning against unchastity have generalised events. But in 1 Cor. 
v. 9 ff, vi. 13 ff, he certainly had facts before him which gave him 
cause for the sternest reproof. And the one grave case which 
(v. 1 ff.) he selects from the rest is of itself quite proof enough. 
Whether in this instance we regard the father of the evildoer as 
having been alive or dead, it was a question of violating not merely 
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a Jewish Christian command, but a general moral feeling. Of 
course Corinth, the maritime and commercial city, the seat of 
licentious worship, might well present a peculiarly difficult situ- 
ation to the founder of the Church there; but it was much the 
same in Rome and Asia Minor. And there was cause to complain 
not only of licentiousness but of greed, and the consequent quarrels 
(1 Cor. vi. 1 ff; Gal. v.15). Finally, the first demand which it 
was necessary to make upon the newly converted was renunciation 
of idolatry and all that was connected with it, especially, there- 
fore, the pagan sacrificial meals. But it was here that perhaps 
the greatest obstacle presented itself. Not only was there the 
attraction to the wonted pleasure of the feast, but the old ties of 
comradeship and friendship, the power of persuasion, the shrinking 
from an open avowal of the new principles, exerted their influence. 

But was this complete breach with the past necessary? In 
many a different way sophistical reasoning abetted inclination in 
negativing the question. The Gospel had taught that the whole 
world of gods was a vain imagination. Had not, then, the sacri- 
ficial meal become an innocent social festival, in which the Chris- 
tian, with his better knowledge, could take part without danger 
or doubt? The consequences which might attach, which almost 
necessarily attached, to this idea are obvious. It was indeed only 
fickleness that sought to shelter itself under the higher knowledge. 
And quite similar motives threatened, in another connection, the 
same danger: in the case, that is, of the Christian in a mixed 
marriage, who, when the heathen wife or husband, from hatred to 
Christianity, desired separation, sought to cling to the other, and 
made a shift to justify such conduct by the hope that he or she 
might yet be gained over. It was, in point of fact, more likely 
that the Christian would lose his faith (1 Cor. vii. 15 f.). Another 
evasion is touched on by Paul in Gal. v. 13: ‘Ye are called to 
freedom, brethren, yet not freedom for an occasion to the flesh.’ 
For that was not merely said to rebut a false exposition by his 
Judaistic opponents of his teaching as to freedom from the law; 
it is quite evident that it had an actual cause which is to be dis- 
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covered in v.15. We must conclude that disputes due to ambitious 
claims were prevalent in the Church, because none would submit 
to another, and each sought as 'a Christian to be independent. On 
the other hand, continued intercourse with heathens seems not 
only to have undermined ‘good manners,’ but also to have shaken 
the new faith. Paul indicates this when he combats the denial 
of the Resurrection, which had arisen in the Corinthian Church, 
and (1 Cor. xv. 32) draws the consequence, following Isaiah xxii. 
13, implied in the views of those involved: ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ And he warns them not to let themselves 
be seduced, quoting the verse and perhaps proverb: ‘ Evil company 
corrupts good manners’ (1 Cor. xv. 33). They had been intoxi- 
cated, they must become sober (ver. 34). The seductions of a dis- 
solute life had prepared the way for objections to the faith. These 
were the matters which occasioned the Apostle (1 Cor. x. 1 ff.) to 
compare the Church of believers with Israel in the wilderness, the 
people that had received grace, and, because the way was too hard, 
and false security had possessed the heart, had been brought to 
its fall by idolatry, unchastity, and murmuring against God. 

The conceit of knowledge, arrogance in its possession, had not 
only contributed to the relapse into heathen morals and idolatry, 
but had also had a direct influence and produced all the fruits of 
false imagination, disobedience, and quarrelsomeness. The letters 
of the Apostle Paul contain a host of instances taken from the 
Gentile Churches everywhere. Every one was perfectly wise and 
would go his own way, or believed that his special gifts made him 
superior to others. Hence arose party divisions, insubordination 
to the Apostle himself, and fickleness and susceptibility to every 
form of teaching that thrust itself among them. Pride, the valuing 
of their own thought unduly, was (Rom. xii. 3; ef, 1 Cor. iv. 6) 
the antithesis of the spirit of the true fulfilment of duty, of the 
necessary self-restraint, and formed therefore a barrier to mutual 
service in the Church (xii, 4 ff., 16), as well as to mutual toler- 
ance (xiv.). Hence arose in Corinth that premature self-sufficiency 
(1 Cor. iv. 8) which soon shook off respect for the teacher, and 
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produced party divisions (2 Cor. xii. 20). Hence the conceit of 
special endowments (1 Cor. xii. 4 ff.), and the pushing of these 
forward (xiv. 26 ff.). Hence, also, on the other hand, the incredible 
weakness in presence of pretensions introduced by flattery, all the 
inconstancy and vanity, which revealed, elsewhere as well, the 
success of the Judaistic emissaries (Gal. iv. 12 ff., v. 26, vi. 2-5). 
And, even in his latest days, Paul had in his Church in Philippi 
to fight against nothing more than this spirit (Phil. ii. 1, iv. 2). 
We have still to mention another kind of degeneracy which 
formed, at least in part, an antithesis to the foregoing, one which 
consisted rather in an overstraining of the ethical demand to 
renounce the world, and was capable of extending to the denial 
of nature. Paul twice encounters manifestations of this tendency. 
Of the condition of the Roman Church he could only know at 
second hand. He speaks, however (xiv.), with such precision of 
a party in the Church which abstained from flesh and wine, and 
besides solemnised certain days, that no doubt is possible of the 
fact. The party emanated from the Jewish proselytes, but the 
development of such views on Gentile Christian soil proves the 
great receptiveness which, in harmony with a widespread trait 
of religious life, existed for this aspiration after abstinence. Again, 
we meet, in a second case, with the practice of denying the natural 
life in a Gentile Christian Church, and that in close proximity 
to heathen levity and licentiousness—in the Church of Corinth. 
There instances occurred, side by side with the greatest licence in 
sexual intercourse, of married people, without dissolving their 
matriage, yet withdrawing from one another out of a pious scrupu- 
losity (1 Cor. vii. 3). There mixed marriages were not only main- 
tained at the cost of denying the faith, but also, on the other hand, 
dissolved without necessity (vii. 12). At Corinth the inclination 
to celibacy had in a short time developed so strongly, that there 
was not only a class of virgins (vii. 25); the custom was already 
fostered to such an overstrained extent (vii. 36 ff.), that the grossest 
depravity threatened to grow out of it. What the Apostle says 
of men bearing responsibility for these virgins is not clear enough 
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to let us perceive with the necessary precision the relations to 
which he refers. The interpretation that points to the paternal 
power and its obligations is not impossible, and in the defective 
state of our knowledge will always be first to suggest itself. But 
the words themselves support another meaning more strongly. 
There rather seems to have existed a kind of spiritual betrothal 
between the virgin and a man, which secured to him the guardian- 
ship and duty of oversight, but, through the freedom of the inter- 
course thus established, also formed a source of danger. In any 
case, all these traits taken together furnish a picture of a fanatical 
cherishing of sexual continence, which here presents itself in a 
unique form, and to which no certain parallel occurs on Jewish 
Christian ground. For the hint we find in Matt. xix. 12 is doubt- 
ful as to its birthplace; and we are as little entitled to attribute 
the virgin victors (Rev. xiv. 4) to Jewish Christendom. These 
| two passages only prove that the tendency combated by Paul 
(1 Cor. vii.) was not wholly isolated. 

Of course this was not the predominant tendency in Corinth, 
or anywhere else in Gentile Christendom. It took a wholly 
secondary place to the other more natural forms of degeneracy, 
The collective picture is, however, completed when we add the 
excesses to be observed in the narrower sphere of religious rites, 
in the congregations themselves. The rush to take part in the 
so-called spiritual manifestations, the excess of zeal in prophecy, 
but, above all, the passion for the ecstatic speech with tongues, 
certainly sprang from familiarity with heathen religious customs. 


§ 5. Attitude to the Outer World 


It is only in view of all these aspirations, brought with it 
by the planting of Christianity on heathen soil, that we can 
adequately gauge the task and the achievement of Paul. The 
task which here presented itself was not merely to suppress 
excesses and to check unhealthy impulses; that could only be 
accomplished by the creation on the same ground of a pure 
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culture, in harmony with the nature of the Gospel. It is certainly 
not to be expected that all the special directions of the Apostle 
which aimed at this purpose should have attained their full effect, 
and that therefore his experiences give us a complete picture of the 
morality prevalent in the earliest Gentile Christian communities. 
But without doubt they became, to a large extent, the rule of 
conduct. It was due to them that the great Church of the empire 
could rise from these petty origins. Paul did not thereby create 
anything new within Christianity itself. He only, as it were, 
translated the teaching of Jesus into the language necessary 
for promoting the work in this sphere. By this very means the 
object of the Founder was fulfilled. | 

The first point was the attitude to the outer world. This was 
sketched at the outset quite clearly and simply, as was necessary if 
the practical conditions of the faith were to be fulfilled. It was 
done in two directions. The faith itself required to be pure, to be 
preserved in all its strength. The condition necessary for this 
was the prevention of all religious intermingling, and accordingly 
the complete extraction of the heathenism to be found in morality. 
On the other hand, it was necessary that the believers should live 
at perfect peace with the public administration, with the state, that 
they should be blameless citizens. That was the condition of the 
continued existence of the community, but at the same time also of 
the preservation of the spiritual character of their faith, of the 
trend of the Spirit towards another world. These two attitudes are 
apparently opposed: in reality they are inseparably connected. 
It required both to maintain the essential character of 
Christianity. So Jesus had separated His disciples from the 
Jewish schools, and had at the same time directed them to fulfil 
the public duties of religion. Now it was the heathen religion 
and heathen state that were in question. Yet the precedent could : 
be applied. 

Complete renunciation of the heathen religion involved the 
question of the use of sacrificial flesh, bound up in practice with 
that of social intercourse, at bottom ever a religious question. 
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Intercourse with heathens of itself constituted a problem for 
believers; in the above question the problem became acute. It 
was hard to avoid the use of sacrificial flesh; even if it was 
possible to withdraw from the sacrifice at the festival, it was more 
difficult to absent one’s-self from the sacrificial meal. But even in 
other cases, whenever he was invited to dinner or supper, no one 
was sure that the food offered him was not sacrificial flesh; and it 
was quite as difficult always to avoid it when purchasing for one’s 
own use. The situation was further aggravated by two parties, 
first by heathen acquaintances who aimed at involving the 
Christian in a dilemma (1 Cor. x. 28), and by fellow-believers who 
were on the watch to judge him (viii. 9. 10). Now a considerable 
section did not let all this intimidate them. They bought indiscrimi- 
nately at the market, accepted invitations to private houses, and 
even to the place of worship. They were those who appealed to 
the knowledge of their new faith itself: if that taught that the 
gods were nought, then the sacrifice was not affected, and no 
pernicious effect could result from it. The flesh was like any 
other flesh. But if any man was willing to take offence, there was 
no need of ruling one’s conduct by him; he ought to give up his 
prejudices (1 Cor. viii. 1-8). And some let themselves be carried 
away by this talk who did not themselves hold these views; they 
suffered themselves to be silenced, but bore a sting in their 
consciences (viii. 10 ff.). The doubts of the scrupulous did not 
spring from Judaism. It is only declared in the form of a side 
reference (x. 32) that one should not give offence to the Jews, any 
more than to the Gentiles and the Church of God, «.e. to converts 
and fellow-countrymen, The scruples were natural to the 
Gentile who had not yet broken completely away from belief 
in the reality and influence of his old gods. 

Paul confronted all these perplexites and differences by com- 
trasting the knowledge, which had been upheld, with love (viii. 1 ff.), 
The former puffed up, the latter edified. It was the spirit by 
which the knowledge was sustained that was important. Love to 
God was the decisive element. Hence it follows that it is our 
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duty to abstain from food where there is a risk of injuring our 
brother by giving him offence. Yet this was in the first place 
only laid down as a rule for the sacrificial meals (viii. 10 ff.). It 
was not to be pushed to the extent of leading the unprejudiced 
believer to renounce all social ties and to give up, finally, deal- 
ings in the market. Thus no one was bound to inquire, when 
buying, where the flesh came from; he was entitled to plead 
that whatever the earth produced was from God (x. 25, 26). 
So also he might as a guest accept the hospitality of a friend 
without asking questions (ver. 27). The case assumed a different 
aspect only when he was intentionally called on to notice that the 
food was sacrificial flesh (ver. 28). Then while he would maintain 
his conviction and freedom of conscience he would renounce his 
privilege for the sake of the other. Sure of his inner freedom, 
he was not obliged to set it in a false light, and to bring upon 
himself groundless imputations and slanders (ver. 29, 30). Thus 
by a temperate and wise distinction Paul solved these vexed 
questions as far as they had led to differences, deriving his solution 
from the supreme principle of corporate life. Yet this was not his 
whole answer. He had not yet questioned that knowledge on 
which the one party took its stand. The whole discussion rather 
started simply on the basis (viii. 4) that the innocent nature of 
sacrificial flesh was a consequence of the nothingness of the gods. 
But this conception was only correct subject to a certain 
reservation. The Apostle returns to the subject in order to throw 
light upon it from another point of view (x. 14 ff), Already, in 
the previous discussion (viii. 5 f.), a kind of existence was 
undoubtedly allowed to the many gods and lords so-called, in 
heaven and on earth; only they were not God to our judgment, 
for there was only one God. What that existence really amounted 
to is now (x. 20) clearly expressed: ‘these gods were demons.’ 
Therefore the sacrifices were presented to demons, and he who took 
part in them entered into communion with the demons. This 
communion, however, was absolutely incompatible with that of 
the Lord’s Table; and from this it followed that participation in 
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the sacrifice and—which was the important point—in the meal 
was not only to be condemned on account of the offence which it 
was liable to cause to a brother; it was objectionable in itself 
and exposed the Christian to the greatest dangers. ‘We are not 
stronger than the Lord’ (ver. 22); that is, if the demons existed 
for Him, they also exist for us. But in this Paul has not 
given up his earlier statements as to the nothingness of the gods 
regarded as divine; with obvious care he protects himself against 
any such imputation (x. 19). The one view does not exclude the 
other. It is still true that the e/dwAdurov is nothing, and the 
elSwXov is nothing; for this very reason the offering goes to those 
spirits. Accordingly the Apostle did not so much pronounce 
the watchword of spiritual freedom, as warn against the dangers 
of heathenism, dangers whose magnitude resulted for him from 
the activity of the demons. The later avoidance of sacrificial 
flesh altogether was hardly therefore a departure from his teach- 
ing; the restriction took the most intelligible form; to this the 
daily fight with heathenism contributed its part. 

On the other hand, Paul warned Christians against any separa- 
tion from society unnecessary on account of religion, wherever 
danger to their own faith could be avoided. To this effect the 
direction was given in reference to mixed marriages, that the 
Christian husband was not to separate from the heathen wife, or, 
conversely, the Christian wife from the heathen husband, if the 
latter were agreed to continue the marriage (1 Cor. vu. 12, 13). 
The opinion that the Christian was obliged to separate from the 
other rested on the idea that the relations of the partners in a 
mixed marriage could only be unclean. Paul opposed this pre- 
judice by explaining that the unbelieving man was sanctified by 
his wife and vice versd: the Christian might regard his marriage as 
being sanctified on account of his faith by Christ (ver. 14). The 
consecration included the unbelieving partner, as also the children, 
By this we have to understand, not merely that the believer 
received permission to continue the marriage, but also that in it 
he enjoyed protection from the pernicious influences to which 
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marriage subjected unbelievers. The line of thought is quite the 
same as in the question as to sacrifice. The result is different 
however. It was impossible to escape the power of the demons 
at the sacrificial meal. In this instance the hostile powers were 
excluded. At the same time it was self-evident that the exemp- 
tion ceased where the heathen refused to continue the marriage. 
That made the consecration impossible (ver. 15). It was still 
easier to draw the line in another case. Paul had written to 
Corinth, before the date of our First Epistle, that the brethren 
were to avoid communion with people of unchaste life. His 
words were misunderstood. They were referred to intercourse 
with outsiders, and no little excitement arose over a command 
which, thus understood, interfered in all possible private relation- 
ships, was fitted to cause the gravest complications, and was 
impracticable simply because it was impossible to judge every 
man with certainty and to examine into his life for that purpose. 
This was conveyed in a letter to the Apostle, and he hastened to 
correct the mistake. That he had not meant what they supposed 
was, as he says, self-evident: ‘they would in that case require to 
go out of the world.’ It was neither his part nor theirs to judge 
those outside; that was God’s affair. What he had meant to say 
to them was, that they should not accept men of immoral con- 
duct as brethren, even if they called themselves Christians 
(1 Cor. v. 9-13). 

Of supreme importance, however, for the whole relationship to 
the world outside is the attitude to the state and the civil power. 
As decidedly as he had commanded separation from the heathen 
religion, Paul now directed the Christians, on the other hand, 
not merely to obey, but to believe in, the civil power. It was 
opinions and circumstances in the Roman Church which gave 
him cause to do so (Rom. xiii.). There could not be a doubt that 
thoughts of insubordination and revolt were inadmissible ; it was 
necessary to suppress them because any action inspired by such 
a spirit, nay, the mere expression of such a temper, at once im- 
perilled the very existence of the Church, But further, it started 
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the Christian on paths that were incompatible with the inner 
nature of the Gospel. Paul did away with all doubt by going to 
the root of the matter and answering the question, how the 
Christian was to regard the civil power itself, what it was to him 
in the light of his faith. And this he did in accordance with the 
absolute simplicity and clearness of his faith in God’s creation and 
government of the world. There could be no authority not con- 
stituted by God. Its existence was enough to prove that it was 
ordained by God. Yet it was not the fact of the power alone that 
was only explicable from the Divine will: the object of the civil 
authority also proved that it formed part of the divine plan of 
the world, Paul did not withhold his recognition from the 
Roman state: ‘it administered justice, repressing evil, but assist- 
ing the good.” It was not merely prudence, seeking to protect 
from punitive authority, that enjoined submission. Conscience 
was to move the Christian to submit, because he thus advanced in 
goodness himself, and helped to promote goodness generally. The 
demands made by the state upon the individual were not, how- 
ever, matter of choice, but constituted a duty. He who formulated 
them had a right to do so, because he represented the divinely 
instituted order of the universe. And it was as much a duty and 
obligation for the Christian to satisfy these claims, by his means 
or personally, as to pay any debt which he legally owed to 
another. 

This decisive view pointed out the way and precluded any 
evasion. The Christian’s duty to the state had become a duty 
of the faith itself. The fact of the state being heathen was not 
considered. It was regarded wholly as a realisation of the idea 
of law. The faith itself was thus elevated to the position which 
fitted it for the grand vocation it was to fulfil in the history of the 
world. Paul did not in the least share in the narrow view which 
looked askance at the world outside the Church. That world 
belonged to the Christian, because it belonged to his God. And 
with this thought the Christian and the Church first attained their 
whole Divine vocation, That was not the Church of poor, suffer- 
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ing saints, in which later centuries found the Apostolic ideal of life ; 
it was the Church of the world’s future history. And this teaching 
endured in the Church. What Paul desired was realised, as is 


testified by those who in subsequent ages could appeal to the fact | 


that the Christians were the best subjects of the Emperor. 


§ 6. Order in the Community 


As regards the internal life of the Church, its basis was fur- 
nished by the unconditional obligation of those admitted to lead 
a life of holiness in the Spirit. To Paul this obligation was a 
necessity, it was wholly inseparable from faith itself. From him 
we also learn, however, how it was expressed and safeguarded by 
a disciplinary institution, that of the ban. The use of the ban 
passed, without doubt, into the Primitive Christian community 
from Judaism. Paul himself still employed the anathema as 
an excommunication in the theocratic sense (Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8,9). On this notion there was now based 
the actual procedure of expulsion from the Church, a procedure 
with which we become acquainted, in its application, especially, 
to grave moral delinquencies, in 1 Cor. v. 1 ff. The Apostle pro- 
posed that the Church should exclude from its midst the sinner 
who had been guilty of unchastity (v. 3 f). In a second case, 
that of a member who had insulted and risen against the Apostle, 
the Church had by a majority, after some vacillation, declared 
itself ready to pass a similar sentence ; but the Apostle saw reason 
to recommend that the offender should be pardoned (2 Cor. 11. 5 ff, 
vii. 11 ff.). Exclusion from the Church was not, however, all that 


was involved. Paul associated with that the idea derived from. 
the old institution of the ban, that the excommunicated person | 


would necessarily die. He would be given over bodily to Satan 


for destruction, and the sentence of the Church thereby only 
effected what he himself effected who took part unworthily in 
the Lord’s Supper, and who was in consequence punished with 
sickness and death (1 Cor. v. 5, cf. xi. 30). Paul, indeed, believed 
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‘that this very judgment upon the flesh was the means whereby 
his spirit, that which had entered into him through communion 
with Christ, could still be delivered. For the spirit belonged to 
God. While this is expressed in the present case, it is, at least 
in one respect, indicated in the other. It is to be seen in 2 Cor. 
ii. 11 that the Apostle desired the offender’s pardon lest Satan 
should be given an advantage unnecessarily, and thus be enabled 
to overreach the Church. Accordingly the same consequence is 
here again assumed. 

Paul directed the Church also to assume judicial functions in 
a sphere and sense different from the above (1 Cor. vi. 1 ff.). Here 
he speaks of disputes about personal property which the members 
were in the habit of bringing before the courts. To begin with, 
they should not let matters go so far as to have such complaints 
at all against each other. Better suffer wrong, better let them- 
selves be robbed, than engage in a lawsuit. Here he reminds 
them of Jesus’ own command. Instead of this, one brother robbed 
another. Such injustice was as far from being consistent with 
their faith as shameful misdeeds and gross crime. It excluded 
from the hope of the Kingdom of Heaven. But, further, the taking 
of their disputes before the courts was also to be condemned. The 
Apostle expresses the full sense of humiliation involved in calling 
upon heathens to judge them in questions which should not occur 
among them at all. In order to rouse this feeling in their breasts 
he tells them that they, the saints of God, were destined one day 
to judge the world, nay, the very angels. But how was the evil 
to be avoided, if they had disputes, and the parties did not come 
to an agreement? In that event the case should be at least settled 
within the community. There could not but be wise, experienced 
men among them, capable of arranging the business. The dis- 
putants ought to agree upon an arbitrator chosen from the brethren. 
This proposal was not inconsistent with the reverence for the state 
as the wielder of justice, inculeated by the Apostle in the letter to 
the Romans. There he was dealing with something different from 
the internal behaviour of the brethren, and the respect which they 
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had to retain in the opinions of those outside. In point of fact, 
the Apostle here paved the way for the administration of justice 
by the heads of the Church, a function which soon enough became 
a fixed institution. 

The special duties which arose from the internal life of the 
community all proceeded from the application of the command to 
love. Love among the brethren did not essentially differ from 
love to a neighbour, yet it was something special, something loftier. 
For it was free from all the obstacles which elsewhere stood in 
the way; and its presupposition was that equality in Christ which 
had removed all the distinctions of rank, nation, and sex, that 
divided the human race. Here was unquestionably the most 
powerful impulse of the communal life, the irresistible attractive- 
ness exerted by it. But it did not consist in the creation of 
harmonising regulations; no adjustment was preached or effected 
except that of the disposition. 

This was especially evinced in two directions, in the question 
of the poor and in that of class. The poor, so far as we can see, 
were also at first in the vast majority among the Gentile Chris- 
tians. That may be inferred generally from the absence of any 
warning against the dangers of wealth. But it is expressly 
stated in the case of the Corinthian Church. And yet rich, or 
at least well-to-do, people were not wanting in that very Church. 
It was indeed differences in means and in the corresponding style of 
living which threatened in the congregation there to become destruc- 
tive of brotherly feeling and even of the Lord’s Supper. Of com- 
munity of goods, accordingly, there is here no word. The Apostle 
does not propose it even for the special object of the Communion 
service. The difficulties were to be removed, not by all contribut- 
ing, and thus enabling the poor to eat along with the rich, but by 
each one taking his own meal at home. In this sphere the Apostle 
knows of no demonstration of fraternal love except beneficence, 
practised by each in proportion to his means. Still the Christian 
obtained a great deal as regards his material existence from the 
society. From actual want he could hardly suffer; the needy 
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always found some one to depend upon.: Even in places where 
he arrived a stranger, he might be sure of being cared for. The 
voluntary diaconate had evidently a wide field. Men, individual 
women, whole households, furnished the rallying-points for others 
in Corinth, in Ephesus, in Philippi, and indeed everywhere. But 
the practice did not go beyond voluntary assistance; even the 
Apostle could only collect for charitable purposes, could only beg, 
advise, instruct. For this very reason the practice of this diaconate 
was regarded, like prophesying and teaching, as a charisma, a 
spiritual gift; it was to be carried out with simplicity and hearti- 
ness (1 Cor. xii. 28; Rom. xii. 8). But no one was attracted 
to the Church by the hope that he would rise from poverty to 
wealth, or that others would divide their property with them. 

The case was hardly different with the distinction of classes. 
“In Christ there was neither bond nor free.’ The slave might in 
his own thought occupy the same position before God as any free 
man; he could, as well as the latter, exhort the rest in the con- 
gregation, in the Church; he was as much entitled as any one to 
employ his gifts. That was, at all events, something different from 
the satisfaction afforded by heathen religious guilds which ad- 
mitted slaves. For it was associated with the certainty that all 
shared in the prospect, soon to be hoped for, of a kingdom of God 
in which the distinction should have wholly disappeared. But as 
regards the present, as regards this life, the distinction did not 
cease, even in brotherly intercourse with their fellow-believers. 
In those remarkable words in which Paul, in connection with the 
question of mixed marriages, states the principle that every one, 
being a Christian, should remain in the rank and calling in which 
he had become a Christian, he has expressly applied it to slaves 
(1 Cor. vii. 21). Simply because they had been so dearly pur- 
chased, they should remain as they were. Any change looked to 
the Apostle like a descent from the spiritual height of their con- 
sciousness, like a new bondage in which they passed from the state 
of inner freedom into the service of man, into an earthly life and 
its mode of thought. ‘Wert thou called being a slave, let not that 
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trouble you; and even if thou canst become free, prefer to remain 
as you are. The slave who is called in the Lord is the Lord’s 
freedman. The Apostle did not merely seek in these words to 
comfort the slave, but he meant that it did not become him who 
possessed this higher blessing to desire the lower. He accordingly 
absolutely forbade the slave to strive for freedom. We may not 
simply deduce this teaching from the fact of his ascribing but a 
short duration to the present state of the world. Its deeper.source | 
was rather his conviction that even in the present the Christian 
should live in another, a spiritual, world, and should possess his 
all in that. There may be many ideas of the purpose of the Gospel 
to confer blessedness on the world with which this does not har- 
monise. But its world-conquering mission was only thus to be | 
maintained. Even the letter to Philemon does not go beyond y 
Paul’s line of thought. For that writing does not imply that 
Philemon had to manumit the slave restored to him, but that, 
being now a brother, the slave was become more precious to his 
master. He was sent back, however, because he was Philemon’s 
property. But the letter is so closely connected with that to the 
Colossians, that it could only be attributed to Paul, if we were 
certain that the latter was his. 

Brotherly equality among Christians was not merely to be 
understood, however, as involving no removal of civil and social 
distinctions. Even in the life peculiar to the community, in the 
religious domain itself—the interchange of gifts, with which each 
served the other and the whole—that equality by no means signi- 
fied identity in position. The different gifts, as also their corre- 
sponding operations and effects, were only equal in being from 
one Spirit, under one Lord, and of one God. Variety of honour 
and even of value was not thereby removed ; and hence, also, arose, 
on the one hand, envy and jealousy, on the other, pride and con- 
ceit. The objective cause of these frictions could not be removed. 
The inferior could only be taught that his service was also indis- 
pensable for the whole, the superior that he needed the inferior 
(1 Cor. xii. 15-24). It was the variety of the members that 
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secured the co-operation of forces, and the unified composition 
of one body. The members could not all be the same; without 
difference life was inconceivable. Only a moral adjustment was 
here possible and necessary. Even to this nature indicated the 
way. The lower operations were so important to life that they 
were preferred by nature itself; and custom followed nature and 
removed all offence. By this example we were directed to give - 
marked honour to the inferior, and to deprive existing distinctions 
of all power to irritate; the distinctions themselves were of God. 
No one was to seek to get beyond them by striving after higher 
gifts. There was only one thing that transcended them, and that 
was love. Contentment, which was so apt to be lost if we looked 
at others, was to be preserved by each devoting himself wholly 
to his own task, and by his attaining the full consciousness of its 
object, as well as of the disposition wich ennobled it. That is 
the meaning of the noble exhortation in Rom. xii. 3-8, 


§ 7. Women and Marriage 


The distinction between the sexes was in exactly the same 
position as those affecting means, rank, and gifts. ‘In Christ 
there was neither male nor female. And that did not merely 
mean that the two sexes had the same interest in redemption. 
They were also placed on a level in the highest matters pertaining 
to their religious life, in the gifts of the Spirit. But in marriage, 
also, Paul gave both parties an equal right to form the most im- 
portant resolves. The question as to mixed marriages remained 
identical, whether the man or woman was the Christian (1 Cor. 
vii. 12 f.). And during marriage neither was exclusively entitled 
to decide upon how it was to be observed: that was to be a matter 
of mutual agreement alone (vii. 4 f.). But all this did not involve 
an equality which should indiscriminately confer upon the woman 
the rights of the man. Paul did not in any way go beyond the 
conception of woman’s position which at bottom belonged to the 
whole ancient world. He only expressed it in a form readily 
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grasped by the Christian, when he compared the relation of woman 
to man with the believing man’s subordination to Christ, and 
Christ’s to God (1 Cor. xi. 3). As the glory of God was mirrored 
in the creation of man, so woman was but a reflection of the nature 
of man (xi. 7). And Paul proves this from the history of creation, 
because, according to it, the woman was created from, as well as 
for, the man (xi. 8 f.). 

The object of all this in the present case was to regulate a 
custom, or rather, to oppose a practice unobjectionable to Greek 
Christians, and to substitute for it the Jewish custom. Accord- 
ing to this, women were only to appear with their heads covered, 
a regulation that first suggests the congregational meetings. It 
may be conjectured, it is not however stated, that this might 
seem advisable to Paul because of a danger to morality. The 
reasons adduced by him are meant to show that it neither could, 
nor should, be otherwise. The evidence is taken first from nature, 
and from the natural feeling that required the woman to let her 
hair grow; but, secondly, from Holy Scripture ; for he inferred 
from the history of creation that the woman was under the 
dominion of the man. Finally, it was also necessary in another 
respect that woman should be marked to denote this sub- 
ordination ; the reason is only briefly hinted at, but it is also 
scriptural. The reference is to the angels (xi. 10), who are not to 
be misled and seduced under the idea that they had unowned 
property before them (cf. Gen. vi.). It was accordingly necessary 
that the Greeks should adopt this fashion as well as primitive 
Christendom, the Churches of God (xi. 16). In this matter Paul 
was not merely anxious about morality; his thought was bound 
up in Jewish ideas, just as his argument breathes wholly the spirit 
of the Jewish exposition of Scripture. But the indisputable and 
obvious inference is that in this sphere also the existing dis- 
tinction was not to be removed or lessened; on the contrary, it 
was to be fully taught to these heathen Christians who dis- 
regarded it. Once more, however, the vindication of the higher 


equality was not omitted. Paul adds, modifying what he has 
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said: yet in the Lord, ze, in the marriage of believers, the man 
shall recognise his union with the woman as of such a nature that 
he forms with her an indissoluble unity, and vice versd. And he 
has again a proof in support of this: for as the first woman was 
taken from the man, so also, woman’s mission being to bear 
children, the man springs from her—an evident sign that their 
unity was constituted by God, that marriage as marriage was from 
God. But the previous doctrine is not thereby reversed, the 
subordination existed within this unity. 

The Apostle afterwards expressed himself as to the position 
of women when he comes to speak of their participation in the 
conferences held by the Church, using almost sharper language 
than in the discussion of their head-covering. The woman was to 
continue in her state of subordination (1 Cor. xiv. 34). And Paul 
deduced from this position, whose justification he did not here 
require to repeat, that women ought not to speak in the congre- 
gation. It is implied in the preceding discussion (xi. 5) that a 
woman not only prayed but prophesied, and it was to this that the 
command to cover the head was applied. She then stood in the 
presence of God, and required to show herself in the guise that 
corresponded to her destiny in life. Now, on the contrary, speak- 
ing is forbidden her, and characterised as unseemly. The con- 
tradiction is only indeed apparent. It is not even certain 
that in the command (xi. 5) Paul referred to praying and _ pro- 
phesying in the congregation. But, on the other hand, this is not 
absolutely precluded by xiv. 34. What is here forbidden is the 
taking part in the conferences: they were to be silent, and to 
subordinate themselves, when the men framed decrees; they 
were not even to speak on the pretext of desiring information; 
they. could ask their husbands at home. The matters here in 
question are wholly different from those discussed in xi. 5. 

In both these cases Paul was opposed by a certain stubborn- 
ness which discarded his rules and would not give up its own 
demand. Women’s rights, deduced from the equality conferred 
by the faith, seem to have been advocated with peculiar zeal. 
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There were so-ealled prophets and spiritual men who championed 
them in Corinth (1 Cor. xiv. 37). Paul advanced against them, not 
only all his own authority, but also the custom of the Primitive 
Christian Church, and a tradition of the Lord Himself. What he 
may have meant by the latter is not known. But the Apostle was 
so certain of it that he could say: ‘If any man knows it not, he is 
past help.’ It is remarkable that rules in whose case he preserved 
the tradition of the Primitive Church, if they ever found accep- 
tance at all, soon in part passed away, while his own regulations, 
with which he strove to establish a similar morality in the Gentile 
Christian Churches, ¢g. the adherence to their calling and rank 
(1 Cor. vii. 17), maintained their ground. ae 

To the Apostle’s special regulations affecting the moral life 
belong further his instructions and precepts as to marriage and 
celibacy, and they share with the matters last discussed the 
attribute of being conditioned by actual circumstances. The 
seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians is full of information, and 
what it contains at least was evidently called forth almost 
throughout by reports from the Church and queries connected 
with them. It is expressly stated at the beginning that what 
followed referred to the letter received from the Church. At the 
head of the whole, Paul set the doctrine that a man would be 
best to have nothing to do with a woman. Marriage was, how- 
ever, good for the sake of avoiding unchastity; and where §it 
existed no husband or wife should withdraw from the other, 
except at most for a certain period, and for the purpose of an 
undisturbed devotional life. Even then the withdrawal should 
only take place if voluntarily agreed upon. No part of this was 
commanded ; yet it was always the higher choice to refrain from 
marriage—only the power to do so was to be regarded as 
dependent on a special gift. So far goes the first section of the 
discussion (vii. 1-9). It is easy to perceive that it referred to 
communications, according to which fanatical abstinence had led to 
disputes and contradictory views. The second section (vii. 10-24) 
deals with the question of divorce, in the first place generally, and 
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then with special reference to mixed marriages. The general 
question is decided by Christ’s command: the fact that some, 
principally women, strove to escape from their marriage altogether 
gave occasion for the repetition of the injunction. In this 
instance, again, there existed, as regards mixed marriages, opposite 
tendencies and opinions which called for correction. Finally, the 
_, third section (vii. 25-38) contains the answer to an inquiry as to 
‘the position of the virgins. Here a new and distinctive custom 
had grown up; it necessarily met with opposition ; and attention 
could already be drawn to the dangers threatened by it. The 
Apostle approved the custom, but he warned against the peril 
involved in carrying it to excess. In conclusion (ver. 39, 40), he 
reverts once more to the widows, and repeats what he had already 
said (ver. 8 f.) that they would be better not to marry again, 
though they were at perfect liberty to do so. The emphasis with 
which he appeals to the Spirit of God, ‘ which he had,’ proves that 
here again he had to combat an opposite view advanced under 
prophetic authority. This view probably consisted in the 
doctrine that it was unconditionally better for the widows, as well 
as for virgins past their prime, to marry; and this would explain 
why Paul seems here to repeat himself. Yet the repetition was 
probably due to a special question having been put which is here 
answered in its order, while, above, the subject had only been 
mentioned incidentally. It is possible that in ver. 39 the emphasis 
of the declaration falls on this, that the widow was to be free in 
the choice of her second husband. 

Now if we review the whole discussion, it is indisputable that 
in his decisions on all these questions, withdrawal in marriage, 
divorce, virgins, and widows, Paul started from the one conviction, 
that celibacy is to be ranked higher than married life. Yet his 
directions bear throughout the impress of prudence and wisdom ; 
nothing was to occur which could, under cover of a striving after 
holiness, produce a greater evil. But the opinion itself remained. 
Now, he has undoubtedly, and especially in the question concern- 
ing the virgins, grounded his opinion on the distress of the time 
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(vii. 26), which taught them to devote their life and their every 
thought entirely to the cause of the Lord, and to withdraw from 
all worldly care (ver. 32 ff.), and which also pointed to the certainty 
that this world was near its end (ver. 31). From this reflection 
sprang also the exhortation only to hold marriage, and wife, 
and every worldly possession, in all freedom of soul, without 
suffering thought and spirit to be fettered (ver. 29-31). But this 
motive does not exhaust the explanation of Paul’s judgment upon 
marriage and celibacy. It had another more general basis. This 
is given in vii. 2, where marriage is described as permitted, yet 
only as a preventive of unchastity. It was only a concession that 
was in question (ver. 6). That fell to the ground where the gift 
of continence existed (ver. 7). And it held good that marriage 
was only not a sin (ver. 28). The additional statements that 
husband and wife strove to please each other, and therefore 
occupied themselves with the things of this world (32 ff.), could 
only strengthen this decision. Marriage could become impera- 
tive in view of the sensuous impulse (ver. 36); in that case it 
was to be recommended. But ever higher stood the virtue which 
mastered the senses without that expedient (ver. 37 f.). Marriage 
was then essentially subordinated to this point of view. 

It can hardly be said that this view was only due in the above 
passage to the special conditions and opinions prevalent in the 
Corinthian Church. The regulations in 1 Thess. iv. 3 f. agree , 
with it; their general aim is also to secure abstinence from un- 
chastity, and the object of marriage is again looked at from the 
physical point of view. And the only remaining explanation of 
his judgment is, that, on account of its sensuous side, he included 
marriage in the sphere of the flesh, in which fruits of the Spirit 
only flourished through successful conflict and endurance. In 
that sphere, forbidden and permitted covered the whole ground. 
That broader view, in keeping with which the Apostle was able 
to recommend all that was lovely, he did not apply to marriage. 
Here he rather laid the foundation of the churchly ideal of virginity. 
His ideas were inextricably bound up with his doctrine of the 
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‘flesh, sprung from a Jewish mode of thought, and in harmony 
with the estimate of the sensuous life then widespread precisely 
among the better of the heathens. In order to do them justice, 
however, it is necessary to remember the gigantic war which 
Christendom in general, and Paul in particular, had to wage with 
immorality. With this almost superhuman task before us the 
one-sidedness of the view almost ceases to surprise us. Besides, 
traces are not altogether wanting of another conception having 
suggested itself to the Apostle. Thus, he indicates (1 Thess. iv. 
4 f.) that marriage could be concluded in another way than under 
the influence of sensuous passion: it might be chaste and honour- 
able. Thus, the mixed marriage led him to hold that in marriage 
itself an influence due to the faith, or rather to the Lord, was 
introduced, which embraced even the heathen partner, and that 
a pacific power was given therewith which overcame all difficulty 
(1 Cor. vu. 13 f.). And his utterances of this sort are crowned 
by the saying: ‘In the Lord it holds true that the man without 
the woman is as imperfect as the woman without the man’ (xi. 11). 
In this we have all the elements of the perception that the unique 
union of marriage was also the birthplace of an unprecedented 
and incomparable ethical culture, and precisely in the form of 
* a union in the faith was to attain its highest development. 

In summing up the result of the Apostle’s precepts in regulat- 
ing the Christian rite, we find, in the first place, that the inviola- 
bility of the marriage bond was introduced on heathen soil. Of 
the contracting of mixed marriages nothing is said. Those in 
question had only assumed this character during their existence : 
they are contemplated as complete marriages. During the dura- 
tion of the tie no one-sided withdrawal was permitted. Remar- 
riage on the part of widows was sanctioned. Voluntary celibacy 
was to be held sacred, and this determined the view to be taken 
of the order of declared virgins, as also of the widows remaining 
unmarried. We may assume that these principles, in all essential 
respects, secured acceptance. An order of virgins, as of widows, 
became in time a widespread institution. It is in any case an 
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important feature of the association formed by the faith that it 
extended the power of its purifying morality over this sphere of 
life. And it had here perfect freedom to shape its course. Its 
principles infringed upon no right: they only induced the indi- 
vidual to refrain from using rights which he possessed. 


SECTION IJJ.—LATER GROWTHS 


81. Pauline Tradition 


The test, as it were, for the Apostolic labours in the domain 
of Christian morality lies before us in the writings which arose 
at or very soon after the close of the Apostolic age, and which 
speak, under the names of Apostles, for their own time, They 
furnish, precisely for the customs of the period, certain necessary 
additional information, and at the same time show sufficiently the 
results of the conflicts and aspirations of the preceding age. The 
Epistle to the Colossians and, following upon it, Ephesians, as also 
1 Peter, come in the immediate wake of the Apostle Paul. Colos- 
sians is still, so far as general points of view and principles are 
concerned, pervaded by a genuinely Pauline spirit. The antithesis 
of the old man and the new, of the heavenly and earthly mind, 
the spirit of love and peace as the foundation of all virtue, still 
attest this continuation, and the freely composed pictures of the 
Christian life in the exhortation (iii. 5-17) are quite as naturally 
sketched as in the similar exhortations by Paul himself. Morality 
is here again conceived and represented as the immediate fruit of 
faith. Only one thing indicates the change of period, and that is 
the list of commandments for the classes—women, men, children, 
fathers, slaves, and masters (iii, 18-iv. 1). This list constitutes 
a formal table of commandments, which again is by no means 
clearly connected with the rest of the writing, but may have been 
borrowed from common use and inserted in its present place. It 
at any rate proves that the want had come to be felt of a popular 
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code of practical rules. The leading point of view, manifestly, is 
obedience, and the commandments therefore apply primarily to 
women, children, and slaves; the corresponding directions for 
men, fathers, and masters balance and supplement the others. 
The whole presents a brief household code of rules. 

The letter to the Ephesians carries us, under the name of Paul, 
a step further on the same way. In all its parts it bears still more 
strongly the character of a churchly imitation, and confirms, by 
the authoritative dictum of the Apostle, the contemporary office 
of the pastorate, ze. of the superintendents who at the same time 
were teachers. The household regulations recur in a considerably 
extended form, which is characterised especially by the fact that 
it connects the list of Christian usages with the ancient law, thus 
harmonising the old and the new. But the household table is no 
longer satisfactory by itself. It has become (v. 22—vi. 9) the 
middle section of an extended little law-book. It is preceded by 
a first part (iv. 25-v. 21), which, while principally devoted to 
social duties, also contains those that are general, and which 
though modelled on the free exhortation of Colossians (ili. 5-7) 
has made of that passage a short systematic collection of com- 
mandments enjoining truthfulness, control of anger, earning 
honourably by industry, watchfulness over the tongue, goodness 
and mercifulness, chastity and temperance.’ For the third part, 
a brief treatise on the Christian aids to virtue is appended (vi. 
10-18), which, starting from the thought that the believer is 
engaged in a war with evil spirits, describes those aids under the 
artificial figure of a complex armoury. 

1 Peter, although its writer has chosen to introduce it under 
the name of the great primitive Apostle, belongs essentially to 
this series of imitations of Paul’s didactic and hortatory writings. 
The household table of duties is once more to be recognised 
(ii, 13-ili, 12), and it has been inserted in the body of the letter, 
the joining being perfectly discernible. At the same time it has 
been revised in harmony with the objects of the moment. 
Obedience is once more the governing thought; but since the real 
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purpose of the letter is to point out to believers their proper 
attitude during persecution, a new article is taken up and given 
the first place, namely, obedience to the emperor and governors, 
with which the duty of slaves is combined. The threefold 
division is preserved in the list by the omission of the children. 
The wives, who are elsewhere placed first, form the third division, 
and the command to them has been revised in keeping with 
the circumstances of the time, being especially applied to their 
attitude in mixed marriages, and in general to the effect of the 
conduct of Christian wives on those without the Church. Two 
other features are to be noticed as marking a further development. 
_ First, in spite of the decidedly Pauline foundation, un-Pauline ideas 
have also been adopted. In keeping with the situation at the 
time, suffering for the Gospel was regarded as the peculiar test of 
the Christian. But to this is added (iv. 1) the advanced con- 
ception of a purifying influence being exerted by Christ’s own 
sufferings, which ‘ put sin to sleep. And so also it is said (iv. 8) 
that the exercise of love covers a multitude of sins, 7.e. secures 
their forgiveness. This last thought, which again meets us in 
another quarter, proves that the author of 1 Peter, while he 
appropriated Pauline ideas, yet stood on other ground. The second . 
peculiarity of our letter is connected with a developed pastoral 
office held by the elders in the Church. In consequence, this 
relationship is also the subject of a special exhortation in which 
the contrasted duties of these elders, and the corresponding ones of 
the younger men, are treated after the plan of the household table | 
of commandments (v. 1 ff., 5 ff). 

All these witnesses let us perceive the tendency to formulas, 
the straining after a fixed list of rules; and the way was thus 
opened up for those Christian commandment-tables which dis- 
tinguish the post-Apostolic age. 

Still more remote, and yet forming part of the succession 
from Paul, are the Pastoral Letters which again bear his name, 
those claiming special attention being 1 Timothy and Titus, The 
former gives us once more a compilation of class duties; but we 
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have here yet another revision. The houselold table is abandoned ; 
for what is said as to men and women (ii. 8, 9 ff.) applies not so 
much to the household, as to the general conduct of the two sexes, 
in their several characters and tasks. This passage is followed by 
the elaboratedly detailed commands for bishops and deacons 
(iii. 1 ff, 8 ff). Amother table has been drawn up which is chiefly 
composed of ecclesiastical ordinances (iv. 1l—vi. 2). They are 
ecclesiastical orders which here have their duties and rights 
pointed out to them, the first being the superintendent—in 
the person of Timothy himself—then the widows, and the 
elders. And an appendix is composed of the instructions to 
slaves. 
The letter to Titus consists almost entirely of a compilation of 
commandments, arranged in the first part according to classes— 
elders in their official capacity, then old men and women, young 
men and slaves (i. 5 ff, u. 1 ff, 3 ff, 6 ff, 9 ff); the second part 
contains general Christian duties with reference to external 
relations (ii. 11-iii. 7). Regarded generally, we find, in comparison 
with Paul’s exhortations, that great points of view have passed 
into the background, and that prominence is given to particular 
practical precepts, to the elaboration of a moral teaching meant 
for all sorts of cases and relationships. Especially instructive is 
the comparison of the all-determining foundation furnished by 
faith; it could hardly be proved more clearly how decisive 
was the manner of conceiving that for the ethic itself. In Paul 
the Christian was transplanted into another life; here it is rendered 
possible for him through Christ to become changed; and this 
again involves the position that the renewal itself assumes the 
character of a work. Faith itself has become a doctrine, to 
guard which is a duty. Essentially the same reconstruction can 
be traced through all these post-Pauline writings, including the 
present letter, It may be described as the transition from the 
heights of inspiration to everyday usage, and this explanation is in 
and by itself thoroughly sufficient. But individual features, as 
especially in 1 Peter, prove that a mingling had taken place of 
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Pauline with Judaistic teaching, and that the later generation had | 
combined the traditions of all parties. 

Even the Letter to the Hebrews, whose doctrine was unquestion- 
ably subject to Pauline influence, reveals a similar fusion in the 
domain of ethics. Faith itself as obedience has become the 
foundation of all Christian virtue (xi). Faith and patience 
inherit the promises (vi. 12 [9]). That is the perfection to which 
Christians, leaving behind them the elementary stages of Christian 
teaching, are to advance (vi. 1). 


§ 2. Jewish Christian Influence 


To Jewish Christianity decidedly belongs the letter which, 
bearing the name of James, reveals both the full veneration of the 
law and the wisdom that, resting in the comprehension of the 
law, was also the highest moral good. What is said of zeal 
in teaching and speaking, as well of the pernicious nature of 
selfishness and of the honour paid to wealth, takes us right into 
the life of the Jewish community, of primitive Christians returned 
to life. All the misdeeds which take place within this community 
point to Jewish characteristics and Jewish descent. Here again 
the command to love our neighbour is known as the royal law ; but 
it only signifies that the commandments of the law must all be 
fulfilled. What Paul declared to be impossible is in this book the 
aim of the Christian—the striving to attain this type of perfection. 
The morality of the letter attaches itself to the later version 
formed in the Primitive Church of the Lord’s words: we have the 
same glorification of poverty, the same tendency to a scrupulous 
application of the principles in detail. It has inherited the spirit 
of humility and mercy from the Gospel. But it has reverted to 
the law. It clings with a marked preference to certain traditions 
of the earliest period, to the prohibition of oaths, and to the 
anointing of the sick with oil. It observes the mutual con- 
fession of sin, and, believing in the power of such meritorious 
action to atone for sin, zealously promotes the conversion of 
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erring brethren. It is works which give life to faith, and make 
man just, 

The Apocalypsesprang justas certainly from Jewish Christianity 
although it depicts quite another form of it than the Epistle of 
James. While the latter is based on the exclusiveness of the 
Jewish Christian community, the Jewish Christian mode of 
thought appears in the former in the midst of the great world, and 
relaxes its bonds, though still sparingly enough, yet with promise of 
vast results, in the recognition of the great Church. Two motives 
have here co-operated. On the one hand, Gentile Christianity 
had proved its genuineness incontestably during persecution, On 
the other hand, the faith of the Jewish Christians had been 
bitterly persecuted by their compatriots. It had now come to this, 
that doubtless the remnant alone of Israel entered the kingdom of 
the Lord; for that is the meaning of the 144,000 from the twelve 
tribes of Israel. In contrast to this there came to their side the 
multitudes from the heathen world, who had borne their testimony 
in the great tribulation. And not these alone; yet another 
symbol proves that God had won His people among the Gentiles 
also. A multitude as vast as the remnant of Israel (cf. xiv. 1, and 
vii. 4) had proved in another way that they had escaped from the 
service and life of heathenism ; those were the Christians who had 
kept the vow of chastity. It is wholly in keeping with the crisis 
when the book was composed and with the temper of the period, 
that these heroic virtues of martyrdom and virginity exhaust the 
seer’s view of the genuine proofs of Christianity. The highest 
type, to which he looked, was that of a pure and holy Church. In 
the epistles to the Churches again, works constitute the basis for 
the tribunal of God and the moral judgment, but the final decision 
consists in the attestation of constancy. Historically the lofty 
estimate of virginity in the Apocalypse is also noteworthy, because 
it proves, from a wholly different quarter, the spread of the vow 
of chastity of which we know from Paul. 

The last link, however, in this chain is formed by 1 John, still 
Jewish in origin and in the form of thought and expression, and 
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yet wholly denationalised in its radical principles, adopting as it 
does faith in Jesus the Son of God, in the revelation of God as love 
—the fully realised sonship of God—and therewith faith in the 
absolutely universal redemption. The writer’s assertions, that the 
command to love is at once old and new, and that there is no 
difference between sin and transgression of the law, show how he 
abandoned the old limitations without giving up his belief in the 
sacredness of the law. For the rest, the ethical teaching of the 
letter is as entirely founded on the revelation of Christ and the 
new birth from God, it is as completely conceived in the creative 
spirit of Christianity, as it is in the writings of Paul. Here also 
everything is given in its grand features—truth, love, overcoming 
of the world, with their antitheses of sin, world, and devil. 
Nevertheless, that is not the conception that secured victory to the ’ 
Gospel. The spirit of this ethic is contemplative and exclusive. 
It is the view of a temper wrapped in itself, a view which could 
satisfy and promote the quiet life of an isolated community, but 
could not render possible the task involved in the grand mission to 
the world. For that it had no taste. The members of this circle 
were able to recognise and contemplate, but not to take part in, the 


great work. But, that we are now moving in a later time is ~~ 


confirmed by the adoption of a distinction between deadly and 
venial sins, and by the references to many false forms of Chris- 
tianity. The letter may be regarded as a witness to the fact that 
the ethical thought of Christianity existed as a settled habitude 
of life. Yet what had thus come to pass in the great Church 
points us back to the triumphant foundation-work of the Apostle 
Paul. 
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13-21, ii, 179, 192. 


Sp atellyigic, EL) 


3f., ii, 180. 
8-11, ii. 180. 

ii TTR FSR. 
1-14, ii. 21. 

1f., i. 65, if, 175. 
7, ii. 179, 185. 

8, ii. 199. 

13, ii. 287. 

14, ii. 23, 179. 
17 f£., ii. 260, 261. 
19, ii. 179. 

ii. 177, 178, 197. 
1-12, ii, 25, 178. 
1, ii. 178. 

3, ii. 179, 185. 
10-12, ii. 260. 

11, ii. 198, 199. 
13-17, ii. 178. 

13 ff., ii. 26. 

17, ii. 198, 199. 


XII. 


XIV. 


XV 


XVI. 


XVII. ii. 177, 


INDEX OF TEXTS 


REVELATION. REVELATION. 
ii. 177, 178, 179, 186,| XVII. 14, ii. 191. 
187, 189, 194. 16, ii. 189. 
1, ii. 178, 185. XVIII. ii. 260. 
2, ii. 186. 9, ii. 189. 
3, li. 184, 186, 190. 20, i. 49, ii. 300. 
4 ff., ii. 186. 24, i. 49. 
7, ii. 185. XIX. 1-8, ii. 260. 
8, i. 175. U5 gk, PASE 
9, ii. 190. 4, ii. 289. 


10, ii. 184, 190. 7, li. 196, 287. 





A ai a8 72 10, ii. 175, 199, 203. 
18, ii. 184, 186, 264. 11 ff., ii. 196. 
hs Li 1) SeXy iis 185. 
Lithia 197: 3, ii, 185. 
1, ii. 178, 196, 396. 4, ii. 194. 
3 ff, ii. 198. 9, ii. 197. 
4, ii. 204, 372. 12 £., ii. 198, 
6-13, ii. 179. XXI. 14, ii. 175. 
7; ii. 287. 22, ii. 196, 204. 
12 f., ii, 198. XXII. ii. 195. 
14, ii. 205. 1, ii. 196, 204. 
20, ii. 197. 3, ii. 196. 
3, ii. 198, 204, 261. 6, ii. 199. 
4, ii. 261. 8, ii. 175. 
5, ii. 179. 9, i. 49, ii. 175, 203, 
6, i. 49. 300. 
9, ii, 287. 11 £., ii. 198. 
12-14, ii. 192, 198. 14, ii. 199. 
178, 179, 16, ii. 196. 
188, 189, 193. 17-20, ii. 286. 
3, li. 188. 20, ii. 286, 289. 


8, ii. 184, 185, 190. 
9, ii. 190, 264. 


21, ii. 288. 


ii. 184, 186, 
oe Op TESTAMENT. 
1l, ii. 184, 186,| Exodus XXIII. 20, i. 42. 


Deut. Vile 8: a1. 187. 


XVIII. 15, i. 41. 


190, 191. 
12 ff., ii, 190. 
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Oxp TESTAMENT. 


Deut. XIX. 15, i. 343. 
XXYV. 4, ii. 306. 
XXX. 11-14, i. 89. 
1 Kings XVIII. 38, ii. 187. 
2 Kings I. 10, ii. 187. 
Psalms XVI. i. 39. 
CX. i. 39, 41. 
XXII. 13, ii. 370. 
EX VEL. it. 
273. 
XXIX. 13, ii. 303. 
XL. 3, i. 42. 


DX, Migit. 324" 
Jeremiah XV. 2, ii. 190. 


Ezekiel II. 1 ff., i. 127. 
Daniel III. 6, ii. 187. 
VII. 4-6, ii. 186. 
VII. 7 £., ii. 185. 
Wile VS 1s 1272 
VII. 21, ii. 185. 
VIII. ii. 187. 
IX. 27, ii. 276. 
Hosea VI. 
Zechariah IV. 3, ii. 22. 
XT. 7, 1.30542: 
IDE hoi, eed 


Isaiah 


Malachi 


APOCRYPHAL Books. 


1 Mace. I. 51, ii. 324. 
I. 54, ii. 24. 
I. 59, ii. 24. 

Macc. V. 22, ii. 324. 


Wisdom I. 6, ii. 324. 
XIII. i. 117. 
XIV. ii. 353. 

Tobit. XII. 8, i. 38. 


CHRISTIAN AND OTHER WRITERS 


Augustine, Civ. Det VIII. 19, ii. 144. 
Clem. Rom. 1 ad Cor. 1, ii. 328, 332, 334. 
3; ll, 3215 002: 
5, i. 239, ii. 137. 
6, ii. 147. 
13, ii. 39. 
PAY tik Eps BB PP 
40, ii. 335. 
42. it, 325, 327. 
44, ii. 285, 325, 327, 
328, 334, 335. 
46, ii. 39. 
47, ii. 279. 
54, ii. 827, 328, 333. 
57, ii. 327, 328. 
61, ii. 96. 
Clem. Homil. II. 32, ii. 187. 
VII. 3, i. 215. 
Didache of the Apost. 31, ii. 285. 
) 36, ii. 286. 
37, li. 302: 
56, ii. 302. 
Dio Cass. LX. 6, ii. 79. 
Eusebius, Hist. Hcc. II. 
III. 
Ii. 
III. 
III. 


QS itlGe 
Oseien Lye 
Wy ai. 17. 
QOr 2s 
39, ii. 39, 68, 
153, 332. 
TVerSs at Ne 
EV 23 5c ace 
Wala 205s 
V. 20, ii. 166. 
Hermas, Pastor, Vis. II. 4, ii. 328. 
ir SOSir. 
III. 5, ii. 329, 335. 
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Hermas, Pastor, Vis. III. 9, ii. 329, 334. 
Mand. XI. ii. 329. 





Sim. 


Ignatius, Smyrn. 8, 
Josephus, Ant. X. 
. 5, ii. 324. 
. 8, ii, 145. 
Bias Gy 
Vita III. 


Irenaeus, Haer. I. 
ilk 


Ignatius, Haer. II. 
III. 
II. 
II. 
IV. 
IV. 
V. 
Vv. 
, Justin Martyr, Apo. I. 67, ii. 285. 
Dial. 


Minue. Felix, Oct. 


Sibylline Oracles V. 


IX. 26, ii. 335. 
IX. 27, ii. 334. 
ii. 285. 

4, ii, 324, 


ii. 145. 
6, i. 215. 

2, ii. 167. 

22, ii. 332. 

1, 3, ii. 167. 

2, 3, ii. 332, 

11, ii. 202. 

27, 32, ii. 167. 

27, 30, 32, ii. 332. 
5, 38, 36, ii. 332. 
6, ii. 271. 


17, ii. 143. 
35, i. 215 
41, ii, 285. 
108, ii. 143. 
114, ii. 143. 
117, ii. 285, 

11, ii, 144. 

30, i. 215. 

40:50, ii, 183. 


Suetonius, Claud. 25, ii. 78. 
Nero 16, ii. 141. 


Tacitus, Ann. XV. 
3 Hist. - VW 


44, ii. 141. 
5, ii. 144. 


Tertullian, Apology, 9, i. 215. 
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A 

ABBA, ii. 286. 

Abraham, i. 68, 157, 269, 373; ii. 5, 30, 
88, 104, 106, 110, 217, 221. 

Promise to, i. 39, 134, 168. 

Wehaia, 1. 013, 219; 231, 932, 933. 234. 
249, 271, 272, 276, 286, 299, 303, 305, 
377, 396, 402; ii. 72, 73, 314, 320. 

Achaicus, i. 113, 305, 318; ii. 320. 

Acts. See Apostles. 

Adam, i. 149 f., 171. 

in parallel to Christ, i. 188, 148, 150, 
Alessi L1G, 

Adramyttium, ii. 125. 

Adriatic, i. 229. 

Agabus (Prophet), i. 49, 105, 244; ii. 13, 
116, 270, 300. 

Agrippa I., i. 9, 75, 98, 183; ii. 3. 

IL, ii. 15, 16, 120, 121. 

alpeo.s, i. 45. 

Albinus, ii. 15, 16, 119. 

Alexander (Jew in Ephesus), i. 389 ; ii. 164. 

—— (son of Simon of Cyrene), i. 381. 

Alexandria, i. 230; ii. 169. 

Alexandrians, i. 47, 63. 

Allegorising, i. 67, 183, 321; ii. 159. 

Amen, li. 289. 

Ampliatus, i. 394 ff. 

Ananias (Acts v.), i. 24, 55 f. ; ii. 349. 

of Damascus, i. 92, 102. 

Annas, ii. 15, 16. 

Ancyra, i. 270. 

Andrew, ii. 170. 

Andronicus, i. 388, 391, 393, 396, 399; 
ii. 98, 294, 

Angels, i. 70, 76, 274; ii. 204, 385. 

Angels of the Churches, ii. 325. 

Antichrist (Apoc.), ii. 185, 188, 191. 

—— 2 Thess., ii. 193. 














VOL. II. 


| Antichrist, 1 John, ii. 239. 

Antinomianism, ii. 202, 239. : 

Antioch in Syria, i. 47, 49, 74, 97, 99, 
104, 176, 178, 199, 202, 204, 207, 214, 
234, 236, 247, 258, 262, 293, 329; ii. 3, 
10, 74, 270, 301, 307, 309, 314 f. 

—— Founding of Church, i. 105. 

—— Controversy and its consequences, i. 
189 ff., 196 ff., 227, 236 f., 262, 269. 
ii. 97, 148. 

in Pisidia, i. 40, 239, 248, 275; ii. 
318. 

Antipas, ii. 194, 201. 

Apelles, i. 395, 397, 399. 

Apocalypse, i. 49, 379 ; ii. 147, 161, 248, 
251, 264, 268, 277, 287 f., 325. 

—— Composition, ii. 19, 162, 166, 171, 
173, 236. z 

— date of, ii. 19, 180. 

—— Hlemenits of, ii. 19, 1738. 

—— Heading and Close, ii. 175. 

—— Relationship to John’s Gospel, ii. 171 
ff., 210 ff. 

—-—- Aim and Character, ii. 173 ff., 194 ff. 

— Attitude to Judaism, ii. 197. 

— The beast, ii. 185. 

—— Hymns, ii. 259 f. 

State of affairs in Asia, ii. 166, 200. 

Apocalyptic sayings of Jesus, ii. 22, 268. 

Apollinaris of Hierapolis, ii. 169. 

Apollos, i. 319 ff., 332, 391, 404; ii. 10, 
97, 228, 293, 296. 

-— Party of, i. 321. 

Apostles, ii. 291-299; ef. i. 12, 21, 38, 44, 
185 f., 355, 360, 371; ii. 8. See also 
Primitive Apostles and Paul. 

Acts of the, Criticism of, i. 94 f., 

102) ff., 199 ff, 202 ff, 208, 213; 226, 

236 ff., 247. 
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Apostles, History of Primitive Church, 
i. 16, 21 ff., 39, 41, 43, 52, 55, 59, be 
73, 104; ii. 149, 271, 339. 

— History of Paul: Early part, i. Tf, 
79 ff., 91, 102 f. 

i. 110 f., 236, 238, 





DAI ft. 
— Galatia, i. 233, 271. 
— Macedonia, i. 283, 290. 
Corinth, i. 307, 310, 368. 
—— Ephesus, i. 389, 401, 403. 
— Athens, i. 3038. 
— Apollos, i. 320, 404; ii. 97. 
— Silas, i. 292. 
—— Latest period, i. 246, 271, 298, 408 ; 
ii. 1, 15, 72, 116, 120, 123, 129. 
Apostolic Council, i. 99, 102, 180 f., 247. 
Apostolic decree, i. 199 f., 208 f., 213 f. 
Appii Forum, ii. 128. 





Aquila, i. 111, 307, 308, 309, 312, 320, 
381, 384, 388, 391, 393, 394, 399, 400, 
404; ii. 164, 321. 

Arabia, i. 95, 103. 

Arena, i. 386, 391. 

Aretas, i. 98, 99. 

Aristobulus, i. 397, 399. 

Aristarchus, i. 244, 290, 300, 391; ii. 125 

Aristion, ii. 168. 

Artemis, i. 389. 

Ascension of Christ, i. 16, 21. 

Asia, i. 47, 64, 232, 234, 238, 249, 271, 


276, 376-405 ; 
181, 200, 308. 
Asia Minor, i. 200, 226, 247; ii. 73, 76, 
162, 166, 240, 369. 
Asyncritus, 1. 398. 
Athens, i. 110, 234, 241, 242, 248. 
Augustine, ii. 144. 
Augustus, 1. 233. 


ii. 13, 149, 160, 161-172, 


B 

Baxpyton, Rome, ii. 192. 

Balaam, Balaamites, ii. 194, 202. 

Ban, i. 25, 336, 351; ii. 379. 

Baptism, i. 22, 169, 308 ; ii. 222, 251-254. 

Bar-Cochba, ii. 190. 

Bar-Jesus, i. 111. 

Barnabas, i. 24, 50, 54, 75, 100, 102, 105, 
106, 107, 109, 179, 180, 185, 186, 189, 
192, 199, 200, 202, 210, 211, 227, 236, 
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246, 274, 327, 333; ii. 10, 97, 293, 296, 
300, 309, 318. 
Barnabas, Epistle of, i. 71. 
Beasts, worship of, i. 115, 117. 
Beatitudes, i. 34; ii. 47, 57, 344. 
Beautiful gate (of Temple), i. 24. 
Benediction, i. 221 ; ii. 287 f. 
Beroea, i. 110, 239, 279, 292, 300. 
Bethlehem, ii. 220. 
Bishop, i. 219; ii. 326-337. 
Bithynia, i. 376; ii. 149, 160. 
Blood, use of, i. 215, 216. 
Bread, breaking of, i. 49, 52; 11. 247, 283. 


C 

CAESAREA, i. 30, 50, 77, 103, 208, 226, 243, 
244, 246, 248, 290 ; ii. 13, 116, 123, 131, 
309. 

Caiaphas, ii. 218. 

Cappadocia, ii. 149. 

Caria, i. 376. 

Carpocrates, ii. 203. 

Catholic Epistles, ii. 247, 330. 

Celibacy, ii. 371, 388. 

Cenchreae, i. 305, 380; ii. 321. 

Cephas. See Peter. 

Cephas-party in Corinth, i. 326 ff., 354 f. ; 
Mess, By. 

Cerinthus, ii. 167, 202. 

Cestius, ii. 18. 

Charismata, i. 13; ii. 257. 

Chastity, i. 343; ii. 387. 

Chloe, i. 305, 318, 325, 335. 

Christians, persecution of, i. 22 f., 71, 75£., 
112, S15 = 11,159; 

Neronian, ii. 20, 189, 141. 

xXproriavol, i. 47, 108. 

Christ, Jesus, Descent of, i. 127. 

Brothers and kinsmen, i. 21, 330; ii. 
8, 17, 97, 294. 

—— Altitude to Baptism, ii. 252. 

— Relation to Disciples, i. 28 f., 48 f£., 
53. 











i. 20, 71, 129 f., 
159 ff. 5 ii. 170. 

— Teaching as to Kingdom of God, 
Law, and Righteousness, 33 ff. ; ii. 341- 
344. 

— as to His death and return, i. 16, 65, 
130. 
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Christus-party in Corinth, i. 325 ff., 354- 
359, 363-368 ; ii. 1-8, 17, 61, 69. 

Church Life, ii. 246-397. 

Jewish Christian, i. 1-78, 124-131, 
184, 188-196 f., 205 f., 213 f., 228, 258, 
327; ii. 1-71, 73, 247 f., 303, 314-317. 

—— Gentile Christian, i. 110 f., 215, 267, 
379; ii. 73. 

—— Universal, i. 188. 

Cilicia, i. 47, 64, 99, 109, 184, 247. 

Circumcision, i. 70, 73, 104, 157, 176, 179, 
181, 184, 199, 201, 212, 259 f., 331; 
ii. 10, 14, 216. 

Claudius, i. 49, 76, 105, 307; ii. 145. 

— Lysias, ii. 120. 

Clemens, Alexandrinus, i. 215. 

in Philippi, i. 280. 

— Romanus, ii. 174, 

— Letter to Corinth, ii. 151, 155 ff. 
See Index of Passages. 

Clementine Homilies. See Index of Pas- 
sages. 

Cleophas, ii. 17. 

Cnidus, ii. 126. 

Collection for Jerusalem, i. 186, 198, 232, 
238, 249, 266, 271, 278, 290, 299, 342, 
364, 378, 402; il. 11, 12, 72, 115, 311, 
313. 

Colossians, Epistle to, i. 218 ; ii. 240-245, 
383, 391. 

Commandments of Noah, i. 205. 

Commodus, ii. 59. 

Community (kowwvia), i. 46, 185 ff ; ii. 307. 

Corinth, i. 229 ff., 276, 287, 292 f., 302- 
375, 378, 382, 387, 402; ii. 4, 72, 98, 
148, 156, 247 ff., 266, 320 f., 334, 381f., 
387. 

Corinthians, Letters to, i. 218, 223, 304, 
349 ff., 370, 377. 








—— 1, i. 223, 224, 277, 314, 318, 334-341, 


370, 381; ii. 102, 308. 

—— I1., i. 219, 223, 343, 349, 359-368, 370, 
Bios. 102. 

— Lost letters, i. 322, 343. 

—— Letter of Church to Paul, i. 322. 

Cornelius, i. 51, 103, 208, 211. 

Crete, ii. 126, 336. 

Crispus, i. 113, 305, 308, 309, 310; ii. 320. 

Cures, Miraculous, i. 22, 25, 30, 40, 103, 
240, 276; ii. 60, 66 f., 127. 
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Cyprus, i. 105, 109, 247, 274. 
Cyrene. See Simon. 
Cyrenians, i. 47, 64, 105. 


D 


DamaRis, i. 303. 

Damascus, i. 91, 95, 98 f., 102 ff. , 239, 386. 

Daniel, ii. 24, 185, 187, 189, 194. 

David, i. 39, 87, 128; ii. 110, 220. 

Son of, i. 19, 87, 127, 142 f£. ; ii. 224. 

Deacons, i. 22, 56, 62, 219, 305; ii. 309, 
314, 323, 329, 382. 

Deliverances, Miraculous, i. 23, 284. 

Demetrius, i. 391. 

Demoniac in the Synagogue, ii. 67. 

the Gadarene, ii. 64, 65, 67. 

Demons, i. 30, 115, 129, 283 ; ii. 375 £. 

Derbe, i. 272, 274, 275. 

Didache of the Twelve Apostles. 
Index of Passages. 

Didaskalia, ii. 302. 

Dio Cassius. See Index of Passages.’ 

Dionysius, i. 303. 

Divine Service, ii. 246 ff. 

Divorce, i. 37, 323; ii. 39, 388. 

Docetism, ii. 238, 239. 

Domitian, ii. 146, 181, 191, 194. 

Doxology, i. 137, 382; ii. 287. 








See 


E 


EASTER CONTROVERSY, ii. 170. 

Ebionitism, i. 160, 215; ii. 1, 27, 69, 71, 
93, 149, 243, 349. 

Kestasy, i. 324, 372; ii. 272, 365. 

Egypt, ii. 88, 199. 

—— Lgyptian Cults, i. 117. 

Egyptian, the (Acts xxi. 38), ii. 116. 

éxkdnola, i. 48. 

Elders of Zphesus. See Miletus. 

in the Apoc., ii. 330, 

wm Jerusalem, ii. 314 f. 

—— in Pauline Churches, 318 f. 

—— in the later development, 326 ff. 

Epistle of Clement, 327 f. 

— —— Book of Hermas, 328 f. 

Pastoral Epistles, 329 f. 

— Origin and nature of, 331. 

Elias, i. 9; ii. 22, 187. 

Elymas, i. 240, 274. 

Emmaus, i. 10; ii. 284. 
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Enoch, ii. 174. 

Epaphras, ii. 242. 

Epaphroditus, i. 280; ii, 137, 313. \ 

Epaenetus, i. 231, 380, 394, 395, 396, 399. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, i. 218, 378 ; 1i. 
240-245, 301, 331, 333, 392. 

Ephesus (cf. Acts), i. 110f., 113, 232, 234, 
235, 239, 240, 241, 242, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 272, 277, 281, 300, 305, 306, 308, 
309, 318, 319, 335, 342, 348, 347, 348, 
360, 376-405 ; ii. 13, 72, 98, 125, 161- 
166, 181, 201-203, 240, 308, 321, 336, 382. 

Erastus, i. 113. 

Essenes, i. 46, 57; i. 248, 290. 

Ethnarch in Damascus, i. 98. 

Euodia, i. 282. 

Kuphrates, ii. 183, 193. 

Eusebius. See Index of Passages. 

Kutychus, i. 240, 244. 

Eve, i. 134, 358. 

Exaltation of Christ, i. 39, 142 f., 144 f., 
164. 

Exposition of Scripture, i. 133; ii. 304. 

Ezra, ii. 174. 


F 


FamIng®, i. 50, 105; ii. 301. 

Feasts, Jewish, i. 259. 

Feeding, Miracles of, i. 53; ii. 65 f., 
284. 

Felix, i. 226; ii. 116 ff. 

Festus, ii. 15, 16, 116 ff. 

Fight with beasts, Paul’s, i. 238, 385, 
391, 405. 

Fishes, Draught of, i. 11. 

Flesh. See odpé. 

Florinus, Letter to, ii. 166. 

Fortunatus, i. 113, 305, 318; ii. 320. 

Fortune-teller in Philippi, i. 240, 244. 


G 
Gatvs of Derbe, i. 272. 
— of Corinth, i. 113, 305. 
from Macedonia, i. 300, 389, 391. 
Galatia and its name, 232 f., 270 ff. 
Churches of, i, 112, 176, 179, 197, 
232 ff., 237, 249 ff., 252-275, 330, 340, 
355, 358, 364, 372, 376 f.; ii. 6 f., 149. 
Galatians, Epistle to, i. 81, 155, 165, 176, 
197, 218, 222, 238, 252) 255°4., 261) 
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263-266, 267, 269, 283, 327, 359; ii. 9, 
99, 103, 104, 112, 360, 364. 

Galba, ii. 166, 186. 

Galilee, i. 2f., 6, 10f., 17, 20; ii. 154, 
220. 

Galileans, i. 20, 31, 47, 57, 63. 

Gallio, i. 308. 

Gamaliel, i. 23 ff., 27, 81. 

Gematria, li. 264. 

Genealogical tree of Jesus, i. 19, 128. 

Gnosis, i. 124, 216; ii. 160, 237 f., 263. 

Gog and Magog, ii. 192, 196. 

Goods, community of, i. 23, 25, 45, 55. 

Grace, Divine, i. 165 ff. 

Greece, i. 235, 368; ii. 76, 149. 

Greeks, i. 250. 

in John’s Gospel, ii. 219. 

Greetings, i. 221. 





H 


HADRIAN, ii. 183. 

Hagar, i. 133. 

Haggada, ii. 38. 

Halacha, ii. 38, 262. 

Hands, Imposition of, ii. 254, 299, 329. 

Heathenism, i. 114 ff., 118 ff, ii. 352. 

Hebrews, Letters to, i. 174; ii. 155-160, 
229, 395. 

Hegesippus, i. 2; ii. 3, 16. 

nyovmevot, li. 8326, 334. 

Hellas, i. 242, 248. 

Hellenists, i. 62, 67, 75, 102; ii. 37, 78, 
96. 

Hermas in Ephesus, i. 398. 

-— Book of, ii. 174, 182, 328, 334. 

Hermes, the god, i. 246, 274. 

in Ephesus, i. 398. 

Herod the Great, i. 76. 

Antipas, i. 9; ii. 118. 








‘Herodion, i. 397, 399. 


Hierapolis, ii. 169, 172, 201, 219. 

History of Mankind in Paul, i. 138; ii. 
114. 

Hymenaeus, ii. 164, 


I 
Iconium, i. 110, 239, 248, 272 ff. ; ii. 
318. 
Idolatry, i. 115, 137. 
Ignatian Letters, ii. 201, 285, 336. 
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Incest at Corinth, case of, i. 325, 336, 
351; ii. 312, 368, 

Inspiration. See Revelation. 

Insult to Paul at Corinth, i. 349 ff., 360; 
eset hes 

Irenaeus. See Index of Passages. 

Israel, i. 28, 30, 87, 89, 133, 166, 168. 

the seventy elders, i. 31. 

Italy, ii. 125. 





J 
JAMES, the Lord’s brother, i. 12 ff., 24, 
76, 98, 100, 175-243, 258, 330; ii. 1-8, 
15-18, 148, 149, 293-297, 315-317. 
James, Hpistle of, ii. 1, 26-32, 40, 247, 
395. 
James, son of Zebedee, i. 76, 104; ii. 2. 
Jason, i. 113. 
Jerome, ii. 153. 


Jerusalem, i. 1-78, 95, 97 f., 100 ff., 174- | 


251, 258-263, 269-275, 277, 290, 300, 
329, 342, 363, 365, 368, 379, 382, 388 ; 
ii. 1-32, 69, 70, 72, 78, 115 f., 138, 148, 
150, 161, 163, 171, 178, 181, 226, 279, 
292 ff., 296 ff., 300 f., 314-317, 323, 
340, 348. 

Jewish Christianity and Judaism, i. 28, 
175-216, 227, 237, 252, 257-263, 268, 
282, 283, 325-333, 349-359, 367-375 ; ii. 
1-32, 72-114, 134 f., 339-352, 395-397. 

Jezebel, ii. 202. 

Joel, i. 39, 51. 

John, the Apostle, i. 24, 32, 76, 182, 186, 
211, 379; ii. 161-172, 241, 293. 

— Gospel of, i. 10; ii. 150-153, 161, 
166-172, 182, 206-236, 252, 279. 

—— Fpisiles, ii. 161, 238-240, 397. 

—- Revelation. See Apocalypse. 

— the Baptist, i. 9, 32, 42. 

baptism and disciples of, i. 51, 240, 

320, 404; ii. 64, 226, 252. 

Mark, i. 77, 81, 107, 109, 202. 

—the Presbyter. See Papias’ Pres- 
byter. 

Joppa, i. 30, 103, 212, 240. 

Jordan, ii. 17. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 1. 68. 

—— Jesus’ Father, i. 128; 1. 17. 

Barnabas, i. 55. 

Josephus. See Index of Passages. 
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Judaea, i. 21, 48, 99, 101, 105, 175, 234, 
2895 ii; 23, 95, 115, 116; 122, 130, 
142, 

Judas, the Betrayer, i. 21. 

—— Apostle, ii. 170. 

—— Barsabbas, i. 49, 200, 300. 

Jude, Epistle of, ii. 160. 

Junias, i. 388, 391, 393, 396, 399, 404; 
ii. 98, 294. 

Justification, i. 74, 165-172, 190 ff. ; ii. 
156. 


Justin Martyr. See Index of Passages. 


K 
Kinepom of God, the, i. 125 f., 141; ii. 
343-346. 
Kiss, the holy, ii. 288. 


L 

Laopicn, ti. 201, 2038, 245. 

Last Judgment, i. 115, 118, 121, 158, 168, 
172, 296 ; ii. 24. 

Lawsuits of Christians, i. 325, 336; ii. 
312, 380. 

Law, in primitive Christianity, i. 34 ff. ; 
i, 303'£. 

in Paul, i. 154 ff., 202 ff. ; ii. 304 fff. 

in post-apostolic age, ii. 156. 

Lectures in the Churches, ii. 262-266. 

Letters of Introduction (émuorodal ovora- 
Tikal), i. 218, 305, 357, 361; 11. 311. 

Rom. xvi. 1-23, i. 379, 388, 392- 
401. 

Libertines, i. 47, 64. 

Liturgy, i. 221; ii. 286. 

Logia (Adyia Aéyor), li. 39, 40. 

Logos, Johannine doctrine of the, ii. 171, 
197, 205, 226-236. 

Lord’s Prayer, ii. 258, 287, 344. 

Supper, i. 52, 130, 314, 331, 340; 
ii. 39, 222, 249 f., 279-286. 

Lucius (Rom. xvi. 21), i. 113. 

—— of Cyrene, i. 50. 

Luke, i. 244-300. 

Luke’s Gospel, i. 211, 213, 240, 245, 300 
ii, 39-45, 56-62, 63-69, 69-71, 160, 259. 

Lycaonia, i. 109, 233, 247, 275. 

Lycia, ii. 125. 

Lydda, i. 30, 103. 

Lydia, i. 244, 283 f. 
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Lydia, province of, i. 376. 

Lyons, i. 215. 

Lysias. See Claudius. 

Lystra, i. 117, 212, 238, 246, 272 £. ; ii. 
318. 


M 


Maceponta, i. 231 ff., 242 ff., 247 ff., 
271 ff., 276-302, 304, 307, 312, 340, 
342, 347, 364, 366, 368, 377 f., 382, 
387, 389, 402; ii. 4, 12, 72 f., 163, 311, 
314. 

Magog. See Gog. 

Malta, ii. 126, 127, 128. 

Manaen, i. 50; ii. 300. 

Maran Atha, ii. 286. 

Marcion, ii. 329. 

Marcus Aurelius, i. 215. 

Mark’s Gospel, ii. 33-71, 160. 

Martha, ii. 350. 

Marriage, i. 121, 323, 324, 340; ii. 384. 

Mixed, ii. 371, 376, 384, 388, 390. 

Re-marriage, li. 388, 390. 

Martyrdom, ii. 20, 27. 

Mary, Mother of Jesus, i. 21; ii. 261. 

Mother of John Mark, i. 49. 

Sister of Martha, ii. 350. 

in Hphesus, i. 396 f. 

Matthew’s Gospel, ii. 33-71, 150, 206. 

Meals, common, i. 52 ff., 189; ii. 60, 
283 f., 290. 

Melchizedek, ii. 158. 

Melito of Sardis, ii. 169. 

Memra of God, ii. 228. 

Messiah, Jewish, i. 87, 145, 159. 

Jesus, i. 19, 32, 39, 45, 114, 1263 ii. 
37, 276. 

Miletus, i. 243, 248, 379, 403; ii. 163. 

Minucius, Felix. See Index of Passages. 

Mnason, i. 274. 

Moloch, i. 69, 

Monarchianism, ii. 170. 

Monotheism, i. 114, 119. 

Montanism, ii. 169. 

Moses, i. 39, 64, 66, 68 f., 133, 150, 155, 
158, 199, 206, 237, 269, 363, 373; ii. 
158, 217, 224, 261, 275. 

Muratorian Canon, ii. 138. 

Myrrha, ii. 125. 

Mysia, i. 376; ii. 125. 
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Mystery, i. 120, 126. 
Mysticism of John, ii. 231. 


N 


Narcissus, i. 381, 397, 399. 

Nasaraeans, i. 47; ii. 27. 

Nathanael, ii. 170. 

Nazirite vow, ii. 14. 

Nereus, i. 398. 

Nero, ii. 20, 95, 139, 141-147, 153, 183- 
194, 

Nicolaitans, i. 194, 201 f. 

Noah, ii. 174. 


OATHS, i. 37. 

Olympas, i. 398. 

Onesimus, ii. 245. 

Oracles, Sibylline. 
sages. 

Original sin (Paul), i. 149 f. 

Otho, ii. 186. 


See Index of Pas- 


ne 


PALESTINE, i. 110. 

Pamphylia, i. 109, 247, 275. 

Paphlagonia, i. 233. 

Paphos, i. 240. 

Papias of Hierapolis, ii. 39, 45, 68, 167 ff., 
SBP 

Parables, ii. 49 ff., 53 f., 59 ff. 

Parthians, ii. 184, 193. 

Parousia. See Return of Christ. 

Passover, i. 160; ii. 279. 

controversy as to, ii. 170. 

Passion in the Gospels, History of Christ’s, 
ii. 69. 

Pastoral Epistles, i. 218; ii. 329, 334, 
336, 393. 

Patmos, ii. 181, 247. 

Patrobas, i. 398. 

Paul, Origin and Name, i. 80, 81. 

Trade, i. 111, 301. 

—— Travels, i. 96, 102, 105, 177, 227, 
238 ; ii. 114. 

—— Fortunes, i. 238, 253, 311, 370, 385, 
402. 

Revelations and Tradition, i. 371; 

ii. 36, 63. See Contents. 
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Pella, i. 2, 17: 

Pentateuch, ii. 275. 

Pentecost, i. 21 f., 26 f., 39, 50, 51, 91; 
li. 247, 271, 299. 

Perga, i. 275. 

Pergamum, ii. 194, 201. 

Persis, i. 394, 395, 399. 

Pessinus, i. 270. 

Peter, i. 14 ff., 39 ff., 74 ff., 96 ff., 103 ff., 
177-212, 326 ff. ; ii. 1 ff., 148-155, 207 ff., 
240, 292 ff. 

1 Peter, ii. 149, 153, 160, 172, 392, 394. 

2 Peter, ii. 160. 

Petrine party. See Cephas party. 

Pharisees, i. 15, 27 f., 35 f., 45, 72, 210; 
ii. 16, 219, 224, 290, 341. 

Philadelphia, ii. 199, 201, 203. 

Philemon, Epistle to, ii. 245, 383. 

Philippi, i. 218 f., 232, 234, 239 f., 243, 
246, 278, 279-285, 288, 300, 389; ii. 
131-137, 313, 365, 382. 

Philippians, Epistle to, 1. 83, 166, 218, 
223, 279-285, 300,-378 ; ii. 15, 131-137, 
145, 151, 155, 322, 323, 361, 364 f. 

Philip, Apostle, ii. 170 f., 201, 219, 221. 

Philo, i. 67, 145; ii. 228. 

Philologus, i. 398. 

Phlegon, i. 398. 

Phoebe, i. 305, 380, 381 ff., 388, 391, 
AQ? 11. 321. 

Phoenicia, i. 105, 210. 

Phrygia, i. 282, 249, 273, 376. 

Pilate, i. 1, 72; ii. 118, 142. 

Pillars, the, i. 31, 79, 182, 196; ii. 9, 
150, 293, 297, 316. 

Pisidia, i. 109, 110, 283, 247, 275. 

Pius, ii. 174. 

Pliny, ii. 143, 146, 194, 249, 263, 285. 

Polycarp, ii. 166, 167, 237. 

Polycrates, ii. 168. 

Pontus, ii. 143. 

Poor, i. 53-57, 62, 188; i. 381. 
Collection. 

Poppaea, ii. 145. 

Pre-existence, i. 146. 

Presbyter. See Elders. 

Presbyter, apud Papias, ii. 45,68, 153, 167. 

Priscilla (Prisca), i. 111, 307, 308, 309, 
320, 381, 384, 388, 391, 393 f., 399 f., 
404; ii. 164, 321. 


See 
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Prophecy, Christian, i. 49 f., 124, 134, 
294, 302, 324, 341; ii. 19-26, 255-257, 
266-271, 299-302. 

Psalms, Christian, ii. 259 ff. 

Pseudo-Clementines, i. 215; ii. 149. 

Punishment by miracle, i. 23, 25, 111 
351. 

Puteoli, ii. 126, 128, 130. 


Q 
Quartus, i. 113. 
Quotations, O.T. in New, i. 41. 
from opponents by Paul, ii. 102 ff. 





R 


RESURRECTION, i. 22, 385. 

—— Deniers of, i. 325, 334, 337 f.; ii. 
370. 

— of Christ, i. 3-19, 25, 33, 39, 51, 83, 
128, 129, 314, 328, 338; ii. 269. 

Return of Christ, i. 17, 21, 51, 114, 164, 
228, 295, 338; ii. 209, 389. 

Revelation, Nature, i. 116, 306. 

Law, i. 158. 

— Gospel, i. 127, 144, 168 f., 177. 

—— Prophecy, i. 48, 312; ii. 266 ff. 

—— Personal, i. 15, 82 f., 86, 88, 90, 
135, 177, 371. 

Rhegium, ii. 128. 

Rock in the Desert, i. 133, 145. 

Roman Empire, i. 226 ff. ; ii. 183. 

Romans, Epistle to, 115 ff., 131, 165, 
168, 220, 222, 228, 235, 359, ii. 72-114, 
135, 361, 364. 

Rome, i. 49, 76, 117, 229 f., 248, 248, 
279, 307, 309, 380; ii. 4, 15, 72-160, 
1838, 185-194, 240, 266, 298, 301, 313, 
322, 353, 369, 371. 

Rutusg, i. 381, 395, 397. 





s 


Sacriricg, Christian, ii. 285. 

Heathen, i. 115, 205; ii. 285. 
Sacrificial death of Christ, i. 159 ff. 
flesh, i. 207, 215, 323, 331; ii. 378 ff. 
meals, i. 340; 11. 369. 

Sadducees, i. 22 f., 27, 44; ii. 16. 
Salutations, i. 221. 

Salvation, way of, i. 186, 147, 154. 
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Samaria, i. 21, 210. 

Samaritans, i. 30; ii. 350. 

Samaritan woman, ii. 215. 

Sanctification. See Justification. 

Sapphira, i. 25, 55. 

odpé, i. 151 ff., 162; il. 357. 

Saul. See Paul. 

Sayings of Jesus, ii. 38-62. 

Sceva, i. 240, 404. 

Scriptural proof, i. 33, 39-42, 124 £., 131- 
135, 149, 156, 256; ii. 224, 276. 

Scriptures, Holy, i. 100, 131 f., 268, 302 ; 
ii. 156, 159, 275 f., 303. 

Second Advent. See Return ot Christ. 

Secundus, i. 290, 300. 

Seneca, i. 117. 

Sergius Paulus, i. 80, 111, 274. 

Sermon on the Mount, i. 35 ff.; ii. 30, 
40, 47, 55, 56 f. 

Sidon, ii. 125. 

Silas, 1. 50, 200, 242, 292, 307, 310; 11. 
300. 

Silvanus, i. 220, 280, 287, 292, 295, 304, 
394; ii. 293, 296. 

Simeon Niger, i. 50. 

Simon Magus, i. 240; 

of Cyrene, i. 381. 

Sin, i. 148 ff., 169 ff. 

Slaves, i. 397; ii. 382. 

Smyrna, ii. 199, 201, 203. 

Sodom, ii. 199. 

Solomon, i. 68. 

Solomon’s porch, i. 24, 48 

Son of God, i. 19, 127, 142, 144. 

Son of Man, i. 19, 127, 141, 145. 

Sopatros, i. 300. 

Sosipatros, i. 113. 

Sosthenes, i. 113, 223, 306, 309, 310. 

Spain, i. 229, 231; ii. 72, 76, 84, 115, 
138. 

Spirit, Holy, i. 135, 164. 

Outpouring of, i. 21, 51, 91. 

Imparting of, i. 240, 820; i. 254. 

Spirits. See Demons. 

Stachys, i. 394, 396, 399. 

Stephanas, i. 113, 231, 303, 305, 309, 318, 
319, 335, 396 ; ii. 320. 

Stephen, i. 21, 22, 23, 47, 60-71, 73, 76, 
86, 102, 240; ii. 97, 292, 340. 

Suetonius, ii. 78, 141, 144. 


ii. 149, 187. 
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Swords, the two, ii. 350. 

Symeon, son of Cleophas, ii. 17. 

Synagogue, i. 46f., 57, 61, 110f., 274, 
284; ii, 246, 254, 258. 

Synoptic Gospels, ii. 2, 33-71, 215, 279f., 
340. 

Syntyche, i. 280, 282. 

Synzygos, i. 280, 282. 

Syracuse, li. 128. 

Syria, i. 99, 109, 184, 226, 248, 275, 308, 
368 ; ii. 149 f. 


ae 


TABERNACLE, i. 69. 

Tacitus. See Index of Passages. 

Talmud, i. 205. 

Tarsus, i. 81, 99, 103, 105. 

Tavion, i. 270. 

Temple, i. 48, 64 ff., 74; 1. 21, 23. 

Temple-Tax, ii. 348. 

Tertius, i. 113, 224, 381. 

Tertullian, i. 215; 1. 191. 

Tertullus, ii. 116, 122. 

Thessalonica, i. 49, 110, 232, 234, 239, 241, 
278, 279 ff., 285-295, 300, 304, 333; 
125, 266, 270, 301, 313, 322, 359, 366. 

Thessalonians 1., i. 120, 218, 222, 285 ff., 
293 ff., 297, 299, 355, 364. 

1I., 1. 218, 295-298. 

Thomas, ii. 170, 221. 

Thyatira, i. 284; i. 201 ff. 

Tiberius, i. 1; ii. 142. 

Timothy, i. 200, 212, 220, 244, 272, 280, 
287, 293, 295, 304, 307, 310, 319,326, 
335, 342, 346, 348, 379, 382, 394; 
li. 131, 185, 158, 164, 165, 262, 293, 
296, 298, 336. 








3 did Gomieer 
240, 329, 393. 

Titius, Justus, i. 110, 113, 308 f. 

Titus, i. 99, 179, 182, 184, 185, 198, 201, 
209, 212, 300, 346, 353, 360, 387, 394; 

‘i778 aooG: 

Hpistle to, i. 218; ii. 329, 333. 

Emperor, ii. 191. 

Tongues, speech with, i. 25, 51, 324; 
li. 249, 251, 255 f., 259, 268, 271-275. 
Trajan, ii. 143, 146, 160, 167, 194, 249, 

263. 
Transfiguration, i. 15, 128. 
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Tres Tabernae, ii, 128. , 

Troas, i. 52, 242, 243, 244, 271, 273, 278, 
283, 300, 347, 402. 

Trophimus, i. 376, 402; ii. 163. 

Tryphaena, i. 395 f., 399. 

Tryphosa, i. 395 f., 399. 

Tychicus, i. 376, 378, 379, 402; ii. 163, 
241. 

Tyrannus, i. 111, 392. 

Tyre, ii. 13, 116. 

Twelve, the, i. 12, 28; ii, 291-294. 


U 
URBANUS, i. 393, 396, 399. 


v 
VALENTINIAN It., ii. 144, 

Veiling of women, i. 324, 339; ii. 385. 
Vespasian, ii. 186. 





(oi 


| Victor, ii. 168. 


Virginity, i. 340; ii. 371, 388, 396. 


| Vitellius, ii. 186. 


WwW 


| War, Jewish, ii. 2, 153, 184, 190. 


‘We,’ source of the Acts, i. 43, 52, 241- 
245, 290, 376; ii. 116, 125 ff., 283. 

Widows, i. 56; ii. 349, 388. 

Witnesses, the two (Apoc.), ii. 21. 


| Woes, Apocalyptic, ii. 23. 


-—— in Sermon on the Mount, ii. 57. 


| Woman in heaven (Apoc.), ii. 25. 





in Pauline communities. 


Z 
ZACHARIAS, ii. 261. 
Zechariah, i. 1. 
Zeus, i. 246, 274. 
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